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VOLUMK XXII JULY, 1903 Numbkr I 


TO COMMEND THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST. 


The book of Acts, like the other books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, was written for the purpose of commending the gospel to 
The Purpose those who might read it, or who might be reached 
OP THE by it indirectly. It was the second part of a larger 

Book op Acts work ; the first part was the gospel of Luke. These 
two books constitute a unit, though this fact is obscured by the 
insertion of the gospel of John between them in the present 
arrangement of the New Testament books. Written in the last 
quarter of the first century A. D., and in the gentile field, the 
Acts of the Apostles set forth and impressed the larger concep¬ 
tion of the gospel which Jesus had taught. One might call the 
Acts, as one might call each of the four gospels, *‘a first-century 
apology for Christianity.” They were such, yet the term “apol¬ 
ogy*' does not produce altogether the right idea about them. 
Their aim was intensely practical, v They sought to make men 
see the superiority of the religious ideas and the moral standards 
of Christianity. 

To make this truth clear was a most difficult task. Gentiles 
were not easily persuaded that a religion of Jewish origin was 
for them, and offered them a higher type of religion 
their own. The wisdom and energy with 
which the first Christians commended the gospel to 
the great Roman world have been matter of wonder from the 
first century until our own. The book of Acts is one feature of 
.this great evangelistic movement conducted by the followers of 
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Christ. The particular method by which Luke commends the 
gospel to his readers was beyond question the most desirable 
and the most effective which could have been used at that time. 
Jesus taught a universal, spiritual gospel during the years of his 
public ministry. But it remained for his disciples to extendiiis 
teaching to gentiles, and to bring into realization its universal 
and spiritual characteristics. The story of how this was accom¬ 
plished is the story that the book of Acts tells. And it is told 
most interestingly and persuasively. The reader of the book 
could scarcely fail to see the ardent purpose for which the nar¬ 
rative was given, and it would be difficult for him to escape the 
conclusion that a religion of this kind had a practical significance 
for himself. 

The most remarkable thing in the history of the apostolic age 
is the progressive apprehension and realization of the higher 
luKi's aspects of Jesus’ teaching. It is nothing short of 

Conception OF miraculous that members of the Jewish nation, in 
THE Gospel whom race pride and exclusiveness reached their 
extreme development, and who claimed to possess the special 
and ultimate revelation of God’s will, should have been able to 
abandon these national positions to accept and proclaim a uni¬ 
versal, spiritual gospel. Luke, to be sure, was not a Jew; but 
neither was he the originator of the conception of the gospel 
which his books present. That conception came from Christ, 
and was established by the apostle Paul more than by any other. 
Luke owes his conception of the gospel, so far as we can see, to 
Paul, with whom he was a fellow-laborer in the gentile field. 
The gospel and the Acts of Luke are a presentation of the gen¬ 
eral view of the gospel which obtained in the Pauline churches. 
Still, Luke had made this conception his own. He was not a mere 
reporter of others’ opinions; he was himself profoundly convinced 
of the truth of this gospel. 

It is most interesting to observe how this true conception of 
Jesus’ teaching made its way in the years that followed his public 
ministry. The gospel of Matthew was written specifically to set 
forth the universal, spiritual gospel. The epistle to the Hebrews 
was written to show the immeasurable superiority of this kind of 
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a gospel over Judaism and over paganism. The conception of 
the gospel which we find in Acts is that which came to prevail 
in the first century by the labors and the writings of those who 
saw most clearly, and who worked most effectively to give their 
vision to others. 

Various modes of setting forth and commending the gospel 
were used by the Christians. The argumentative mode, as seen 
LuKts Mode epistle to the Hebrews, had its value; the 

OF Presentinq apocalyptic mode, as seen in the book of Reve- 
THE Gospel lation, was an attractive way; the epistolary mode, as 
seen in the writings of Paul and others, had its special usefulness. 
But the mode which was preferred above all, and was found to 
reach the largest number most effectively, was that of the nar¬ 
rative. To tell what Jesus had said and what Jesus had done was 
found to be the way above every other way for giving the gospel 
to men. The story, too, of how Jesus’ disciples after his ministry 
carried on his work, communicated his teaching to others, and 
built up the kingdom which he had introduced, was the most 
useful method of showing the universal and spiritual conception 
of Christ in its realization. The history of the public ministry 
is not recited in the four gospels as a mere chronicle of past 
events with a historical interest uppermost; rather these things 
are told for the immediate practical effect upon the reader. So in 
the book of Acts, the events of the apostolic age are not recited 
merely as events for the sake of telling what happened in bygone 
years; rather these events are recited to commend the gospel to 
the readers of the book, and such a conception of the gospel as 
the book is written to support. 

One of the first things which strike a reader of the Acts of 
the Apostles is the attention which is given to exhibiting the 
Geographical territorial expansion of Christianity. The program 
Spread OF for that expansion is stated in chap, i, vs. 8, and 
Christiahitt carrying out of this program is shown by the 

narrative of evangelization in one district after another, until the 
whole gentile world from Jerusalem to Rome had received the 
gospel. Yet one must not be so shallow a reader as to think 
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that this geographical spread is narrated simply for its own sake. 
It is one way in which Luke sets forth the world-conquest of the 
gospel. Further, territorial expansion was one means by which 
the gospel became in fact a universal, spiritual religion. To 
show that it is this was the main object of the book. 

The book of Acts also gives glowing descriptions of the work 
of several men. Among them Peter and Paul were the most dis- 
Placeop tinguished, and the most effective. The title “Acts 

Peter and of the Apostles ** applies only in a general way to 

Paul in Acts contents of the book, since the work of a majority 
of the Twelve is not recorded, while much is told of persons who 
were not apostles, especially Stephen and Philip. The purpose 
of the writer of Acts was not to give a biography of anyone, 
not even of Peter or Paul. In contrast with this view one might 
almost say that it was the author’s intention to write a biography 
of the gospel of Christ. But the narrative is not told with a 
biographical interest or aim to the front; it is told to show the 
true conception of the gospel, and to commend this to the 
reader for his acceptance. 

That the Acts is not a biography of Peter or Paul appears 
the moment one considers how much the Acts fails to tell us 
about these two men. When Peter disappears from the Acts’ 
history after chap. 15, it is not because Peter’s activity ceases at 
that time, but because the development of Christianity passed 
from the Jewish field and Peter’s hands into the gentile field and 
into the hands of the apostle Paul. So when we reach the close 
of Acts and are surprised to find no record of the outcome of 
Paul’s Roman trial or of his death, these things are not told 
because the author is not writing a biography of Paul. Having 
shown the establishment of the universal, spiritual gospel in 
Rome, the great capital of the empire, by a two-years’ unhindered 
evangelization of Paul, he has accomplished the purpose with 
which he set out, namely, to commend the gospel in its largest 
and best conception by showing how this conception had been 
actually wrought out in the first generation of the Christian 
movement. 
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One might rashly judge that a book written in the first century 
to commend Christianity to its contemporaries would have little 


Apologetic 
Value OF Luke'8 


value for the twentieth century as an apology for 
Christianity. Would not the point of view, the 


Writings 
FOR Today 


methods used, and the features of the time so con¬ 
dition the book that it would have little practical 


value for any day but its own? Just here lies the peculiar 


character of. the Acts, and of the New Testament books as a 


collection. They have so far escaped the limitations and the 
superficial characteristics of their time as to be books for every 
century. It was the divine inspiration, of which we speak so 
much, that gave them these qualities of permanent value. The 
book of Acts, like the gospels and the epistles, still presents 
Christianity in a way to reach the largest number in the most 
impressive way. One cannot even now find a better method 
than that of telling vividly the gospel story, and the story of 
the life and work of the first Christians, as a means of com¬ 
mending the gospel to the hearts and minds of men. Is it not true 
that we fail to make all the use we might of the book of Acts 
for persuading men of the intrinsic superiority and the power 
for universal victory which lie in the gospel of Christ? 
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THE JERUSALEM OF DAVID AND SOLOMON. 


By Professor George A. Ba rton, .Ph.D., 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Jerusalem attracts the interest of a larger number of people 
than any other city in the world. It is a sacred city to all the 
adherents of three of the great religions—Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism. Millions of people in all parts of the 
world turn their thoughts to it with feelings of reverence and 
adoration. It has been the central city of the world’s best reli¬ 
gious history for three thousand years. 

This religious interest begins with the reigns of David and 
Solomon. If, then, we could form an approximate picture of 
the Jerusalem of that far-off time, it would be a matter of great 
interest to many people. The formation of such a picture is 
not, however, an easy task. During these centuries Jerusalem 
has not only undergone the changes which come upon every 
inhabited city in the course of long periods of peaceful growth 
and decay, but it has been the center of many bloody wars, has 
several times suffered from the severe shocks of earthquakes,has 
been many times besieged, and several times quite destroyed. 
Three or four times it has been rendered uninhabitable, and then 
after the lapse of time rebuilt. In these times of rebuilding 
the old lines have not always been followed. This fact would seem 
to render the discovery of the lines of the ancient city sufficiently 
difficult, but the difficulty is still further increased by the fact that 
important names seem in some instances to have traveled from 
one point to another, so that we cannot be sure that similar 
transfers have not been made at points where we cannot now 
trace them. 

Jerusalem is situated on the southern slope of the two ridges 
of land which are terminated on the south by the junction of the 
Valley of Hinnom and the Valley of Jehoshaphat. These ridges 
are separated from one another by a valley, which was called, in 
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PLAN OF THE HILLS OF JERUSALEM. 

A A At Eastern Hill, Ophel and Moriah, the ancient Zion. 

B BBt Western Hill, the modem Zion. 

C C Ct Tyropxan Valley. 

D D D, Valley of Hinnom. 

E E Et Valley of Jehoshaphat, or Kidron Valley. 

F F FFt Present city wall. 

a a a a. Present Temple Area: r. r.. Area of the Mosque of Omar. 
ht Job's Well, probabIy|En Rogel. 

Virgin's Fountain, probably Upper Gihon. 
dy Pool of Siloam. 
e dt Rock-cut Aqueduct. 

€t Beth-sur. 

^//, Probable line of Solomon's wall on the Western Hill. 
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the time of Josephus, the Tyropaean Valley; i. e,, the Valley of 
the Cheesemakers. This valley was in ancient times much 
deeper than it is today. The English explorations have shown 
that in parts at least fifty or sixty feet of debris have accumu¬ 
lated above its ancient bed. It is certain that through its whole 
course, almost down to the Pool of Siloam, which lies at its 
southern end, the depth of this valley is much less than in 
ancient times. The Kidron Valley, or the Valley of Jehoshaphat^ 
forms a deep gorge on the east of the city, and separates its 
eastern ridge from the Mount of Olives. The Valley of Hinnom, 
also a deep gorge, but with sides not so precipitous as those of 
the Kidron, curves about the western and southern sides of the 
more westerly of its ridges, separating it from the adjoining 
country. It is only on the north that no valley divides these 
ridges from the adjacent land. Today the western ridge is 
called Zion; while the upper part of the eastern ridge was the 
Moriah, and its southern part, the Ophel of the Bible.* That 
one, at least, of these names has moved from one point to 
another since the time of David will appear as we proceed. 

The earliest historical mention of Jerusalem is found in the 
letters which its king, Abd-Khiba, wrote to Amenophis IV., king 
of Egypt, about 1400 B. C.* It is clear from these letters that 
Jerusalem was at that time an important city, the head of a 
considerable territory, although its ruler was a vassal of the 
Egyptian king. The territory of Jerusalem at that period was 
approximately the territory which afterward comprised the king¬ 
dom of Judah. 

The information concerning Jerusalem itself which these let¬ 
ters give is exceedingly meager. We are told nothing about the 
hills on which it is situated, and nothing concerning its extent. 
Guthe infers,^ though on what grounds he does not tell us, that 
the Jerusalem of this period was an unwalled, or open city. This 
is, I believe, a mistake. A passage in one of Abd-Khiba*s let¬ 
ters, which has hitherto been misunderstood, shows that the 

*See the accompanying map, p. 9. 

Schrader, Keilinsckrifiluke Bibliothek^ Vol. V, pp. 302-15. 

3 See his art. “Jerusalem,” in the Realencyclopctdie (3d ed.). 
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Jerusalem of that day had a wall, as intrinsic probability should 
have led us to believe. The letter in which the passage occurs,^ 
tells how the people of Ginti-Kimil have fallen away, how the 
king of Gaza is faithless, and then declares: *‘We will open 
Jerusalem to the guards whom thou shalt send by the hand of 
Khaja.’*5 If Jerusalem could be ‘‘opened,’* it was a walled city. 


OPHEL AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH. 

^ Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. V, No. 185. 

SThe word on which the difficulty has arisen is ni-ip-iu-ur^ from the stem “ItDD. 
It is used in Assyrian to mean “ open,” but has been thought in Canaanitish to mean 
“free,” nPD being used for ” open.” A careful examination of the Old Testament 
occurrences of shows that even in Canaan the sense of “opening” is quite as 

appropriate. In Prov. 17:14, the use of "ItSB is appropriate, because the figure receives 
its force from the way in which water rushes from the “opened” water-skin. In 
I Kings 6:18, 29, 32, 35 it is used of the “opening ” of flowers. In i Sam. 19 : 10 it 
describes the way in which David, when his life was in danger, broke away from the 
presence of Saul. In i Chron. 9 : 33, and 2 Chron. 23 :8, it is used of the releasing of 
priests from service. It appears, then, that while it is used three times in the Old 
Testament in figurative senses, in the other instances where it is used the meaning or 
idea of “ opening ” is quite as appropriate as any other. This fact, combined with 
its Assyrian meaning, leads me to believe that the position taken in the text is justified. 
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During the period of the Judges, Jerusalem was a Jebusite 
city. Its conquest was accomplished by David. It appears 
from the biblical account of that conquest (2 Sam. 5:7), that 
the Jebusites had a stronghold, which they thought was impreg¬ 
nable, and which David took with difficulty. This stronghold 
is declared to have been identical with ‘‘the city of David,’* 
and to have been on Zion. Now it is clear from many incontro¬ 
vertible indications, that the Zion here referred to was south of 
the temple area, and identical with the hill Ophel: for example, 
David “ went up ” from his residence in Jerusalem to the threshing- 
floor of Araunah (2 Sam. 24 :19); Solomon brought the ark “up” 
out of Zion, the city of David, into the temple (i Kings 8:1). 
Again, the palace of Solomon was next to the temple, which was 
built on the threshing-floor of Araunah, being separated from it 
by a wall only (Ezek. 43:8; i Kings 6:36; 7: 8, 12); this palace 
was lower than the temple (i Kings 10:5), and must therefore 
have been situated on the south side of it; but this palace, a part 
of which was set apart for Pharaoh’s daughter, was higher than 
the city of David (i Kings 9 : 24). This city must therefore have 
lain still farther to the south upon the same eastern ridge, for in 
no other way can these topographical conditions be satisfied. 
That this was the case appears also from the book of Nehemiah, 
according to which the “city of David” was approached by a 
flight of steps from a gate in the vicinity of Siloam (Neh. 3:15; 
12: 31-37). Other biblical evidence might also be adduced. 

If this be true, it is clear that in the time of David Zion was 
the name, not of the western hill, as now, but of the eastern hill. 
This was, indeed, not only the case from David to Nehemiah, as 
we have seen, but continued to be the case down to the second 
century B. C., for in the apocryphal books Zion is still identical 
with the temple hill.® At some time between this period and 
the fourth century A. D. the name was transferred to the western 
hill, which still bears it, for to the Bordeaux pilgrim Zion was evi¬ 
dently the western hill.^ 

It is easy to understand why the eastern hill, although the 

® cy. I Macc. 4 : 37, 38; 5 :54; 7 : 33; lEsdr. 8:8i; Ecclus. 24 : 10. 

7 See Geyer, Itinera Hierosolmitana^ Saecula IIII-VHL p. 22. 
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lowest, afforded the best position for a strong fortress. A peren¬ 
nial fountain, called today the Virgin’s Fountain, springs from 
the foot of its eastern slope, and an ancient' underground pas¬ 
sage has been found by which the water could be reached from 
within the line of the old city wall, so as to be accessible in case 
of siege.® The western hill possessed no such advantage as this. 


THE WESTERN HILL (NOW CALLED ZION) AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH. 

There is no natural spring upon it. Water must be caught in 
cisterns, and in a protracted siege was likely to be exhausted. 

It is probably this connection of the eastern hill with the 
Virgin’s Fountain which is referred to in 2 Sam. 5 :8, an obscure 
passage; the text is by recent commentators considered corrupt. 

It is clear then that the Jebusite fortress, and that Hebrew 
stronghold which was afterward called the “ city of David,” 
were situated on the southern end of the eastern hill, and that 

®See Warren and Conder, yrrwja/rw, pp. 366ff., published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 
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the palace of Solomon and the temple built by him were to the 
north of this Davidic stronghold, and higher up on the same hill. 
Having determined this, the question next arises, was this town 
on the eastern hill all there was to the Jerusalem of David’s time? 

There are those who maintain that the whole western hill was 
unoccupied down to the time of the Asmonaeans .9 This view is. 


JOB’S WELL CEN-ROGEL), SOUTH OF JERUSALEM. 

I believe, untenable from the standpoint of the biblical evidence, 
of the archaeological evidence, and of the intrinsic probability. 
Let us glance at these three classes of considerations in order. 

To begin with the biblical evidence, there are many passages 
in the Old Testament in which Mount Zion seems to be distin¬ 
guished from Jerusalem. In many of these, it must be confessed, 
the distinction may be no more than synonyms used in literary 
parallelism.Such, however, is not the case with all of them. 

^E. g.f Pfcrc Germer Durand, in a lecture delivered at the Dominican Con¬ 
vent, Jerusalem, December 3, 1902. 

*°2 Kings 19:31; Ps. 51:18; Isa. 64:10; Jer.26:i8; Joel 3:16; Amos 1:2; 
Micah 3:12; Zech. i : 17. 
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Isa. 30: 19 is a passage in which Zion is clearly spoken of as a 
quarter in Jerusalem. In 2 Chron. 28:27 it is stated that Ahaz 
was buried in the city of Jerusalem, but was not buried in the 
sepulchers of the kings. These tombs were in David's city (i 
Kings 11:42; 14:31, etc.), and so near the temple that Ezekiel 
blames Israel for having buried her kings in the sacred place 
(Ezek. 45:7). These passages contemplate a city which extended 
beyond the eastern hill. 

If it can be objected that these passages are late, we may in 
another way attempt to ascertain at what period Jerusalem 
extended its borders beyond the eastern hill. The fact has been 
generally overlooked that in the time of the Maccabees there 
was a fortress in Jerusalem called Beth-sur, but this is certainly 
implied in i Macc. 6:48-51, where Bethsura cannot be the for¬ 
tified city near Hebron, but must refer to a fortified post in Jeru¬ 
salem, which is put in contrast with the sanctuary.” Dr. Selah 
Merrill points out that the name of this fortress survives in 
Josephus in the corrupt form Bethso,” and that the description 
of Josephus enables him (Merrill) to identify its location with 
the Maudsley scarp and with the position of Bishop Gobat's 
school (see map, p. 9). Now the rock-cutting necessary for the 
construction of this fortress was an immense work. If it existed 
in the time of the Maccabean struggle, it must have been built 
before the exile, for there was no time after the exile and prior 
to the Maccabees when the nation was rich enough to undertake 
such an enterprise. *3 If we go back to the pre-exilian days, 
there seems no time after the days of Solomon when the nation 
was strong enough to undertake such a work. The biblical 
notices of the building operations of later kings relate how Heze- 
kiah constructed an aqueduct (probably the Siloam tunnel), 
and how Manasseh surrounded Ophel (the southern part of the 
eastern hill) with a wall.*^ This statement might mean that 

**Pfcre Durand, in a lecture delivered at the Dominican Convent, Jerusalem, Jan¬ 
uary 21, 1903, perceived this fact, which I had previously noted. Dr. Merrill had, from 
the text of Josephus, perceived this before I noted it in Maccabees. 

“Josephus, Wars, V, iv, 2. 

*3 See Bliss, Excavations at Jerusalem, pp. 45, 319. 

^Cf. 2 Kings 20:20 ; 2 Chron. 32 :30; 33:19. The Chronicler’s statements prob¬ 
ably rest on older sources; cf, Nowack, Handkommentar, in he. 
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Manasseh built a wall across the mouth of the Tyropaean valley 
to connect with a wall on the western hill, as Bliss supposes, but 
could hardly describe the fortification of the western hill. Such 
considerations, therefore, make it probable that the extension of 
Jerusalem to the western hill occurred as early as the time of 
David or Solomon. It is probable that then the fortress of 



THE MOSQUE OF OMAR, ON THE SITE OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


Beth-sur (rock-fortress) on the site of the Ma,udsley scarp was 
built, and that a wall running from this fortress around the east¬ 
ern brow of the western hill was also constructed.*® 

That such an extension of the city occurred at this time, is 
probable from another consideration. The surface of Ophel, on 
which the oldest city was built, contains, as Dr. Merrill points 
out, only about eight acres of habitable ground. Even if, 
with the inclusion of a part of the temple area, this should be 
*5 Cf, Excavations at Jerusalem^ p. 334. 

*^See Bliss, op. cit.^ Plan No. i, and accompanying map. 
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increased a little, it is altogether too small an area for the capi¬ 
tal of an empire such as that of David and Solomon. This area 
might suffice for the Jerusalem of the earliest time, for that town 
was simply a mountain fortress for the residents of the immedi¬ 
ate neighborhood. As the strongest fortress of the region, it 
became the capital of a considerable territory. But it was never 



THE MOSQUE OF OMAR AND THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 

(As Seen from the Grand New Hotel.) 

a great market, or manufacturing center; and, until the time of 
David, there was nothing to increase its size. As the capital of 
the Davidic empire, even if we suppose the magnificence of that 
empire to be much less than a fond tradition has painted it, the 
eastern hill would be too small. Probably, therefore, the western 
hill was then occupied, and such fortifications as we have indi¬ 
cated, built. It seems impossible now to determine more accu¬ 
rately than has been already pointed out what portions of the 
walls David and Solomon built. We are told that ** David built 
round about from Millo and inward,** but where Millo was no 
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one knows. There are as many different theories about it as 
there are writers, and I shall not commit the indiscretion of 
adding another. It is usually assumed that Millo was a fortress, 
but as a matter of fact no one knows what it was. 

As springs were considered sacred among the Semites, so 
in the time of David the two natural springs of Jerusalem were 
held to be sacred. One of these, called En-Rogel, was proba¬ 
bly identical with the ‘‘Job’s Well” of the present day. On a 
stone by these sacred waters Adonijah offered sacrifice when he 
had himself proclaimed king and to the other, then called 
“ Gihon ,”'9 but now the “Virgin’s Fountain,” David had Solo¬ 
mon sent to be anointed.*" In ancient Israel the anointing of 
the king was one of the most sacred ceremonies,*' and no doubt 
it took place at the fountain so that the ceremony might gain a 
share of the sacredness of the sacred waters. Such a fact throws 
a flood of light on the religious life of Jerusalem at this far-off 
time. 

To the writers of the Old Testament, Solomon was the great 
builder among the kings of Israel. The glory of his structures 
so impressed the simple-hearted inhabitants of Palestine that, in 
the historical books of the Bible, language is exhausted to 
express their magnificence. Therefore many have innocently 
inferred that his structures, especially the temple, surpassed in 
splendor all other buildings in the world. As a matter of fact 
two things must be taken into account in forming a true esti¬ 
mate of these things: (i) the way in which a moderately fine 
building would impress one coming from the poor country dis¬ 
tricts of Palestine; and (2) the innocent accretions which clus¬ 
ter about traditions as time advances. One appreciates the first 
of these after a visit to some point in the Palestine of today, 
such as Jericho. The traveler after seeing only mud huts, the 

*7 Cf. the writer’s Sketch of Semitic Origins^ pp. 92 ff. 

I Kings 1:9. 

*’This follows as a necessary inference from the text of 1 Chron. 32:30, and 33 :i4. 
Cf Nowack, Handkommentar, in loc, 

I Kings 1: 33. 

**See art. “Anointing,” in Encycloptedia Biblica Jewish Encyclopcedia. 
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PLAN OF SOLOMON'S TEMPLE AND PALACE. 

(After Stade.) 

■a. House of the Forest of Lebanon. 

k. Palace of Pharaoh’s Daughter. 

b Ct Porch of Pillars. 

/, The Temple. 

df Throne Room, or Judgment Hall, 

m. Altar of Burnt Offerings. 

Outer Court. 

M H M, Temple Court. 

/, Solomon's Palace. 

gt Area of the Present Mosque of Omar. 

Another Court. 

r, Present City Wall. 
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black tents of the Bedouins, and natural caves turned into dwell¬ 
ings, is impressed, as he comes over the Mount of Olives from 
the almost houseless region beyond, with the beauty and splen¬ 
dor of the Jerusalem of today; and yet, when he approaches this 


A STREET SCENE IN MODREN JERUSALEM. 

same Jerusalem fresh from a European or American city, it 
seems to him pitiably wretched. Allowance has, therefore, to 
be made for the point of view. 

Nor is there any doubt, either, that tradition has magnified 
the glories of Solomon's Jerusalem. To form an adequate con- 
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ccption of Solomon’s temple and palace, it is necessary to sepa¬ 
rate with critical skill the early from the late in the accounts 
which have come down to us, as Stade has done.” It may not 
be possible now to ascertain with exactness all the details, but 
Stade’s results are probably approximately correct. It will be 
seen from his chart, which is reproduced here (p. 19), that all of 
Solomon’s buildings were included in an area considerably 
smaller than the present area of the Mosque of Omar, which is 
about the size of the area of Herod’s temple. The arrangement 
of Solomon’s buildings may be studied from the chart. 

The inaccurate results which the uncritical method of heap¬ 
ing together references from the Bible, from Josephus, and from 
the Mishna produces, may be seen in the work of the late Dr. 
Schick.*3 It is probable that his picture of the temple of Herod 
is quite accurate, but for an accurate picture of the temple of 
Solomon, one must look to writers who follow a more discrimi¬ 
nating method of research. 

"See Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel^ Vol. I, pp. 311 ff. 

•3 See his Die SH/tshiitte der Tempel in Jerusalem und der Tempelplatt der Jetzlneit 
(Berlin, 1896). His ideas are also expressed in his models of the temple, which visi¬ 
tors to Jerusalem may still see at the residence of his daughter. These models are an 
endeavor to picture to the eye the history of the temple area down to the present 
time. 
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By Professor Lewis B. Paton, Ph.D., 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

The Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, is an independent 
code that has been taken up bodily into the Hexateuch. This is 
proved by its insertion in two places (Exod. 20:2-17; Deut. 
5 :6-2i), by its formal introduction as a particular utterance of 
Yahweh (Exod. 20:1; Deut. 5:2-5), by the declaration that it 
alone was written on the tables of stone (Exod 24:12; 34:1; 
Deut. 4:13; 10 : 4), by its interruption of the continuity both of 
Exodus and of Deuteronomy, and by certain peculiarities of its 
diction and style. 

The meaning of all the commandments is clear, except of the 
one which forbids the lifting up of the name of Yahweh unto 
naught. From earliest times the meaning of these words has 
been disputed. Most of the theories agree that “lift up” is to 
be taken in the sense of “speak,” and differ only as to the inter¬ 
pretation of “naught;” some understanding it as meaning 
“trivial,” others as “false,” and still others as “ irreverent” or 
“sinful.” All these interpretations of the commandment labor 
under serious difficulties, and this raises the suspicion that there 
is something wrong in the common assumption that “lift up the 
name” means “utter the name.” As a matter of fact a careful 
study of Old Testament usage shows that “lift up” never has 
the sense of “speak” or “utter,” but always that of “cry out” 
or “invoke.” “Lift up the name of Yahweh” is the exact 
equivalent of “call upon the name of Yahweh,” which is the 
common expression for “worship.” Among the early Hebrews, 
“to call upon the name of Yahweh” meant to invoke him in con¬ 
nection with a sacrifice {cf, Gen. 12:8; i Kings 18:23 f.; i Sam. 
I : 3; Zeph. 3 : 9; Exod. 20:24; 23:13; 22: 19). We are justi¬ 
fied, accordingly, in thinking that “naught” in this command¬ 
ment refers to the absence of an offering, and that the command- 
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ment is to be translated, “Thou shalt not cry aloud the name of 
Yahweh, thy God, when thou hast brought no sacrifice.*' Thus 
interpreted, the law is the equivalent of the law in the Book of 
the Covenant, “None shall appear before me empty’* (Exod. 
34: 20b; 23:16; cf, 23 : 28). Such a law is entirely in accord 
with the genius of the older Hebrew religion, and it is note¬ 
worthy that in all the other Hexateuchal codes, laws in regard 
to sacrifice stand between laws concerning polytheism and the 
sacred seasons, just where this law stands in the Decalogue [cf, 
Exod. 20 :24-26; 34:19; Deut., chap. 12; Lev. 19:5-8).* 

The contents of the Decalogue, accordingly, may be sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

1. Declaration of the sovereignty of Yahweh (Exod. 20:2; 
Deut. 5:6). 

2. Prohibition of the worship of other gods (Exod. 20:3; 
Deut. 5:7). 

3. Prohibition of images (Exod. 20:4-6; Deut. 5 :8-lo). 

4. Prohibition of worship without sacrifice (Exod. 20:7; 
Deut. 5:11). 

5. Command to keep the Sabbath (Exod. 20:8-11; Deut. 
5:12-15). 

6. Command to honor parents (Exod. 20: 12; Deut. 5: 16). 

7. Prohibition of murder (Exod. 20:13; Deut. 5:17). 

8. Prohibition of adultery (Exod. 20:14; Deut. 5 : 18). 

9. Prohibition of theft (Exod. 20:15 ; Deut. 5: 19). 

10. Prohibition of false witness (Exod. 20:16; Deut. 5 :2o). 

11. Prohibition of coveting (Exod. 20: 17; Deut. 5:21). 

Here are eleven words, but according to Hebrew tradition 

(Deut. 4:13; 10 : 4 ; r/. Exod. 34:2) there were only ten. Ten 
is a more natural number than eleven, because it corresponds 
with the number of the fingers. Precepts that can be counted 
on the fingers are remembered, and the danger of loss or of addi¬ 
tion is not so great as in the case of an arbitrary number. The 
arrangement of laws in groups of ten is found among many 
ancient peoples. It appears in the Book of the Covenant, the 

* For a fuller discussion of this interpretation see my article in the forthcoming 
number of the Journal of Biblical Literature^ 1903, Part II. 
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Holiness Code, and other portions of the Hexateuchal legisla¬ 
tion. There is a strong antecedent probability, therefore, that 
it was the original structure of the Decalogue. 

The attempt to reconstruct the tenfold arrangement has given 
rise to a number of theories. Philo, Josephus, and the Reformed 
churches obtain the requisite number by uniting i and 2 of the 
summary given above, and defend this view by the claim that i 
is not a commandment but a declaration, so that it ought to be 
regarded as a preface to 2. Against this theory are the facts 
that I is an utterance of such fundamental importance that it 
is unnatural to regard it as a mere introduction to 2, and that 
the propositions of the Decalogue are never called “command¬ 
ments” but only “words,” a term that is entirely appropriate 
if I be regarded as a separate enactment. 

Augustine and the Roman and Lutheran churches unite i, 2, 
and 3, and divide 11 into two commandments. This view has 
nothing in its favor. As we have just seen, i and 2 cannot 
naturally be combined. Still less can 2 and 3 be combined. 
The one is a prohibition of polytheism, and the other is a pro¬ 
hibition of the use of images within the worship of Yahweh. 
These are distinct matters that are never confused in Hebrew 
legislation. The partition of 11 into two laws, one prohibiting 
the coveting of a neighbor’s wife, the other, the coveting of the 
rest of his property, is also unnatural. This division of the 
Decalogue has arisen solely from the desire to obtain three com¬ 
mandments, a symbol of the Trinity, on the first table, and seven, 
the number of perfection, on the second table. 

The Talmud and modern Jewish theologians unite 2 and 3; 
but this, as just remarked, involves a confusion between poly¬ 
theism and idolatry. It appears, accordingly, that there is no 
satisfactory way in which the number ten can be made out of 
our present Decalogue; and this creates a strong probability 
that one “ word ” has been added to the original number. As 
we shall see more fully presently, it can hardly be doubted that 
the superfluous word is number 3, the prohibition of images. 

A comparison of the form of the Decalogue in Exod., chap. 
20, with that in Deut., chap. 5, shows that a number of other addi- 
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tions have been made in the course of its transmission. Deuteron¬ 
omy contains several phrases that are not found in Exodus, and 
therefore cannot have stood in the original code. Such phrases 
are, “as Yahweh thy God commanded thee” (vs. 12); “thine 
ox, nor thy ass, nor any of” (vs. 14); “ as Yahweh thy God com¬ 
manded thee” (vs. 16), “and that it may be well with thee” 
(vs. 16). In the last commandment, Deuteronomy puts the wife 
before the house, under the influence of a more advanced legal 
conception that no longer regarded the wife as a mere chattel 
belonging to her husband’s household, as is the case in the form 
of the law in Exodus. The reasons annexed to the Sabbath law 
are different in Exodus and in Deuteronomy; these reasons, 
accordingly, cannot have stood in the original code. The rea¬ 
son given in Exodus is evidently based upon the priestly account 
of the Sabbath rest of God at creation (Gen. 2:2 f.), and there¬ 
fore must be a very late addition. 

The fact that the Decalogue can thus be shown to have 
undergone progressive amplification creates the presumption that 
the other reasons annexed to the commandments are secondary, 
even though they may be found in both of the recensions. This 
view is confirmed by the fact that these reasons continually 
presuppose residence in the land of Canaan and therefore are 
inconsistent with Mosaic authorship, while the commandments 
themselves contain no such presuppositions. The contents of 
the first table in its present form are nearly three times as long 
as the contents of the second table. Without the exhortations 
this would not be the case. If the Decalogue was engraved 
upon tables of stone that a man could carry, as tradition asserts, 
it must have been in a briefer form than that presented by the 
present Decalogue with all the arguments appended to the first 
five commandments. Moreover, the commandments are more 
solemn and impressive, and therefore probably more original, in 
their briefest possible form. It is the general belief of modern 
critics that the original Decalogue contained the Ten Words in 
their briefest possible form: “I, Yahweh, am thy God,” “Thou 
shalt have no other gods besides me,” etc. 

We come now to the question of the age of this code The 
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Hcxateuchal documents J and E agree that the words were 
spoken to Moses in Sinai during a thunder-storm, which terrified 
the people unaccustomed to such things in Egypt (Exod., chap. 
19). Both represent the people as hearing the voice of Yahweh, 
i. e., the thunder, but not as understanding his words; cf, 19:9, 
“that the people may hear when I speak with thee” [cf. also 
vs. 19). The case is analogous to John 12 :28 ff., where Jesus 
heard a voice from heaven, but the multitude said, “ It thun¬ 
dered.” A later and less authentic tradition in Deut. 4 : 10-13 
records that all the people heard the Ten Words as well as 
Moses. According to Deut. 4:13, the Ten Words were the 
basis of the initial covenant made between Yahweh and Israel at 
Sinai, and the same conception is suggested by the present 
arrangement of J and E in the book of Exodus. 

According to Exod. 24:12; 39: lib; 33 : 15 f., 19 (E); 34: i 
(J); and Deut. 4:13; 5:22; 9:10; 10:2-4, the Ten Words 
were written on two tables of stone by the finger of God. Of 
no other Hebrew code is such a statement made, and it is hard 
to see how it could have been made in this case unless the Ten 
Words were older and more sacred than all the other codes, and 
were written in an archaic character that was unintelligible to a 
later generation, and therefore were believed to be the work of 
God in the same way in which the Minaean and Sabaean inscrip¬ 
tions are believed by the modern Arabs to be the work of the 
Jinns. 

Deut. 10: 5 and P in Exod. 25 :16, 21; 31:7; 40:20 inform 
us that the ark was made to contain the tables of the covenant; 
and, according to the Deuteronomic passage, i Kings 8:9, they 
were still in it in the time of Solomon. The ark is known, how¬ 
ever, to have been one of the most ancient sacred objects of the 
Hebrews, and the association of the Decalogue with it seems to 
attest the antiquity of that code. 

It appears, accordingly, that tradition is strongly in favor of 
the Decalogue being a product of the Mosaic age. Those who 
deny this are forced to impeach the validity of this evidence. 
Goethe, in a minor treatise entitled Zwei bisher unerortete biblische 
Fragen, first called attention to the fact that in Exod. 34: 11-26 
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(J) Yahweh gives Moses a series of commandments and then 
in vs. 27 f. says to him, “Write thou these words, for after the 
tenor of these words I have made a covenant with thee and with 
Israel. And he was there with Yahweh forty days and forty 
nights; and he did neither eat bread nor drink water. And he 
wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, the Ten Words.” 
Here the covenant just made with Moses, rather than that 
recorded in Exod., chap. 20, seems to be regarded as the Ten 
Words, and these are said to have been written by Moses instead 
of by Yahweh. If this be so, then J has an entirely different 
tradition from E as to the contents of the Decalogue, and the 
testimony as to its Mosaic authorship is rendered invalid. 

This argument, although ingenious, is very uncertain. In 
the first place, in Exod. 34 : i, J himself knows that Yahweh writes 
the words on the tables of stone; we must not, therefore, trans¬ 
late vs. 28 in such a way as to make it contradict this verse. 
There is nothing to show that the words, “and he wrote” in vs. 
28 refer to Moses and not to Yahweh, who has been mentioned 
in the previous verse. If, however, it is Yahweh who writes the 
Ten Words, while Moses writes only the preceding covenant- 
code in Exod., chap. 34, then there is no conflict of tradition in 
regard to the contents of the Decalogue. In the second place, 
vs. 28 does not identify the covenant written upon the tables with 
the foregoing covenant in Exod. 34: 11-26, for it does not say, 
“ He wrote upon the tables the words of this covenant,” but, “ He 
wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, the ten words,"' 
evidently seeking to distinguish the covenant written by Yahweh 
from that written by Moses. In the third place, the title “tablets 
of the covenant” used in vs. 28 is the regular Deuteronomic des¬ 
ignation for the Decalogue of Exod., chap. 20, and Deut., chap. 
5, while the laws of Exod. 34 : n-26 — Exod. 20:23 — 23:33 
are known as “the Book of the Covenant” (c/. Exod. 24:4» 7 )- 
In the fourth place, the attempt to count exactly ten laws in the 
supposed Decalogue of J in Exod. 34: 11-26 necessitates arbi¬ 
trary eliminations from the text. In reality there are at least 
thirteen laws in the J recension of the Book of the Covenant, 
and the excision of three of these by Stade, Wellhausen, and 
others rests upon no scientific principle. 
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It appears, therefore, that the supposed “ Decalogue of J ** in 
Exod. 34: 11-26 has only an imaginary existence. This code is 
not a doublet to the Decalogue of E in Exod., chap. 20, but is a 
doublet to E’s Book of the Covenant in Exod. 20:23—23:33, a 
code which is always carefully distinguished from the Decalogue. 
The tradition of the Mosaic authorship of the Decalogue, accord¬ 
ingly, is not shaken by the statements of Exod. 34 : 27 f. 

The tradition that the Decalogue was written upon two 
tables of stone, and that these were deposited in the ark, is 
dealt with in a high-handed manner by Stade, Cheyne, and 
others. They cannot deny the antiquity of the ark nor the fact 
that it contained stones, but they assert that these stones were 
primitive Hebrew fetishes on which nothing was written. For 
this theory there is not an atom of historical evidence. It is a 
pure speculation designed to back up a foregone conclusion, and 
it does not impair in the least the evidence of Hebrew tradition. 
We must conclude, therefore, that, as far as it goes, the testi¬ 
mony of Old Testament tradition is unanimous in support of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Decalogue. 

The evidence from the relation of the Decalogue to other 
Hebrew literature points in the same direction. The Decalogue 
is the briefest and simplest of all the Hebrew codes. This indi¬ 
cates naturally that it is the oldest, and that it lies at the basis of 
the other legislation. To assume, as Wellhausen does, that its 
simplicity is the result of late philosophic abstraction, is to 
Tgnore the analogy of the other codes. The tendency of Hebrew 
legislation from the earliest days down to the compilation of the 
Talmud was always in the direction of amplification and com¬ 
plexity. E’s book of the Covenant is an expansion of J's recen¬ 
sion, and Deuteronomy is an expansion of it. H and P go far 
beyond D in the subtleties and refinements of their enactments. 
There is not a case on record of a movement in the direction of 
simplicity, or of the production of a late code that embodied 
only the fundamental principles of a legislative development. 
The only natural theory, therefore, is that the Decalogue lies at 
the beginning, and not at the end, of the history of Hebrew 
jurisprudence. 
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This theory is confirmed by the fact that the general plan of 
the Decalogue is that followed by all the other codes. They 
begin with the allegiance that Israel owes Yahweh, follow this 
with provisions in regard to correct ritual worship, sacred sea¬ 
sons, reverence for those in authority, and conclude with more 
specifically moral duties. This uniformity of method is hard to 
explain except on the theory that the longer codes use the legis¬ 
lation of the Decalogue as a prototype. 

Furthermore, when we compare the legislation of the Deca¬ 
logue with enactments on the same subject in other codes, we 
find that in every case, except that of image worship, the legis¬ 
lation of the Decalogue is expanded and developed in the other 
codes. This indicates that it is the starting point from which 
Hebrew legislation set out. Compare Exod. 20 : 2 with Exod. 
23:20-31; 34:10-12; Lev. 18:3-5; 20:22-4. Compare 
Exod. 20 : 3 with Exod. 20: 23 ; 22 : 20 ; 23:13, 24, 32 f.; 34 : 
12-16; Lev. 19:4^2; 17: 8,9. Compare Exod. 20:7 with 
Exod. 22 : 29 f.; 34 : 19 f. Compare Exod. 20: 8 with Exod. 23 : 
10-13; 34*21. Compare Exod. 20: 12 with Exod. 21:15,17; 
22 : 28 f. Compare Exod. 20 : 13 with Exod. 21 : 12-27. Com¬ 
pare Exod. 20 : 15 with Exod. 22 : i-i 5. Compare Exod. 20:16 
with Exod. 23 : 1-3, 6-8. In no case, except the prohibition 
of images, can it be shown that the Decalogue is dependent upon 
other legislation, but in many cases other legislation can be shown 
to depend upon it. The inference is unavoidable, that it is older 
than the other codes. 

The earliest passage in the prophets to sum up the divine 
commandments in a form analogous to the Decalogue is Jer. 
7:9, but this does not prove that the Decalogue was written 
shortly before the time of Jeremiah, because all its individual 
requirements arc found at an earlier date. Worship of Yahweh 
only, bringing of offerings, observance of Sabbaths, reverence 
for parents, chastity, honesty, reverence for life and for property, 
are all known to the early prophets. It is unfair, therefore, to 
say that they do not know the Ten Words because they do not 
happen to quote all at the same time. The argument from 
silence to non-existence is valid only if the silence is complete. 
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If none of the precepts of the Decalogue were known to the 
prophets even in an isolated form, then it would be safe to infer 
that it was not in existence in their day ; but when we observe 
that the matters which they emphasize are precisely the matters 
which are emphasized in the Decalogue, then we must assume 
that they knew it, even though they had no occasion to refer to 
it by name. 

Coming now to the internal evidence for the age of this docu¬ 
ment, let us examine its precepts one by one to see whether 
they correspond with the historical situation in the time of 
Moses. The opening proposition, “I, Yahweh, am thy God,*’ is 
admitted by everybody to have been a cardinal doctrine of the 
ancient Hebrew religion. It appears in the ancient Song of the 
Red Sea (Exod. 15:2), and in the ancient Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5:11). It is attested by all the documents of the Hexa- 
teuch and by the early prophets (r/. Exod. 6:7; 19 : 5, 6; 23 : 
22 ; Deut. 4 : 32-8 ; Amos 3:2; 5:14). 

The prohibition of the worship of any other god has often 
been claimed as an enunciation of monotheism, and therefore as 
inconsistent with Mosaic authorship ; but this is a misconception 
of its scope. The law does not say, “ Thou shalt not believe that 
there are other gods besides me,” but, “ Thou shalt not have 
other gods besides me.” It does not deny the existence of other 
deities, but it denies that they are legitimate objects of worship 
for Israel. This is not monotheism, but monolatry, and is pre¬ 
cisely the doctrine of the pre-prophetic religion of Israel. In 
the Song of Miriam (Exod. 15:11) we read, “Who is like thee, 
O Yahweh, among the Gods ? ” and the proper name Micaiah, 
which is at least as old as the period of the Judges {cf, Judg. 
17: I), means, “ Who is like Yahweh ? ” In Judg. 11 : 24 Jeph- 
thah says to the king of Ammon, “Wilt not thou possess that 
which Chemosh, thy god, giveth thee to possess ? So whomso¬ 
ever Yahweh, our God, hath dispossessed from before us, them 
will we possess.” In i Sam. 26:19 David laments that by 
being driven out of the land of Israel he is precluded from the 
worship of Yahweh : “They have driven me out this day, that I 
should have no share in the inheritance of Yahweh, saying, Go 
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serve other gods.” Properly interpreted, therefore, this com¬ 
mandment is a witness for the antiquity of the Decalogue. If 
it had originated in the prophetic period, it would have had a 
pronounced monotheistic tone. 

The prohibition of images, on the other hand, cannot have 
originated in the Mosaic age : (i) because the Book of the Cove¬ 
nant in Exod. 20: 23 (E) and 34:17 (J) prohibits only molten 
images. If a sweeping prohibition of all images had stood in 
an earlier code, it is inconceivable that the Book of the Covenant 
should have taken a lower stand and have prohibited only molten 
images, i, ^., images of the Canaanitish type, and have allowed 
all other sorts of images to remain undisturbed. (2) There 
is no trace of opposition to the use of images in the worship of 
Yahweh before the time of the literary prophets, and some of 
the best men of ancient Israel are known to have used them 
{cf, Judg. 8:27; I Sam. 19:13; i Kings 12:29). (3) The 

number of the Ten Words is complete without this prohibition, 
inasmuch as the opening sentence, “I, Yahweh, am thy God,” 
is of such fundamental importance that it must be regarded as 
forming alone the first word. For these reasons the Mosaic 
authorship of the law against images cannot be maintained, and 
it must be regarded as one of the later interpolations in the 
Decalogue. 

The commandment not to lift up the name of Yahweh with¬ 
out bringing an offering is thoroughly in accord with the genius 
of the ancient Hebrew religion. That religion was primarily 
sacrificial, and if no commandment in regard to sacrifice were 
found in the Decalogue, it would be a serious objection to its 
Mosaic authorship. Properly interpreted, however, this law cor¬ 
responds perfectly with the historical situation in the time of 
Moses. 

The Sabbath law has been objected to as implying an agri¬ 
cultural life in the land of Canaan, but this objection applies only 
to the exhortation appended to the commandment, which, as we 
have seen, is a later addition. The Sabbath itself is a primitive 
Semitic holy day, connected with the phases of the moon. Moon- 
worship was universal among the ancient Semites. The Hebrew 
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name for “month” is the same as for “new moon.” The ritual 
word/w/Az/“ praise,” which occurs in the formula hallelujah, is 
connected with the Arabic ahalla “to greet the new moon” 
{hilaX ). The priestly legislation prescribes special rites for the 
day of new moon, and the entire sacred calendar is constructed 
on the basis of the lunar month. Most of the great annual 
festivals coincide with the day of full moon. It is probable, 
therefore, that the Sabbath also was originally connected with 
the moon’s phases, and this view is confirmed by the fact that 
repeatedly in the Old Testament “new moons and Sabbaths” 
are mentioned together. This combination points to a time 
when Sabbaths were nearly related to new moons as dividers of 
the lunar month. A lunar month has approximately twenty- 
nine days. Counting out the day of new moon, as an interval 
falling between the months, the remaining twenty-eight days are 
divided naturally by the moon’s phases into periods of seven; 
and the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days 
are observed as Sabbaths. Babylonian calendars of great anti¬ 
quity have come down to us in which these days are described 
as holy. There is no difficulty, therefore, in regarding the Sab¬ 
bath as a primitive Hebrew institution. 

The fifth word, “Honor thy father and thy mother,” is so 
thoroughly in accord with the patriarchal system of government 
that there is no reason for calling its Mosaic authorship in question. 

The laws against murder, adultery, theft and false witness, are 
paralleled in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, and in the recently 
discovered code of Hammurabi, king of Babylon, both of which 
were composed centuries before Moses. No reason appears, 
therefore, why Moses might not have inserted legislation on these 
subjects in a code that was meant to be the fundamental law of 
Israel. 

The commandment against coveting a neighbor’s house is 
objected to on the ground that it contains too abstract an idea 
for the age of Moses. But surely, even in primitive times, men 
were capable of observing that evil desires are the cause of sin ; 
and if they could observe this, there is no reason why such a 
commandment might not have been given. 
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It appears, accordingly, that, with the exception of the pro¬ 
hibition of images, there is no commandment in the Decalogue 
that is inconsistent with the tradition of its Mosaic authorship; 
and that there are several commandments that can be proved to 
belong to the very oldest period of the Hebrew religion. It 
remains, then, to inquire whether there is anything in the code as 
a whole, or in the proportion of its contents, that is inconsistent 
with the claim of Mosaic authorship. Many recent writers 
declare that it is exclusively ethical, and that this emphasis 
stamps it as belonging to the age of the prophets rather than to 
the age of Moses. They compare it with the great utterance in 
Micah 6:8, “He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth Yahweh require of thee but to do justly and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God;** and they claim that 
it must have originated in the same period. 

In reply to this argument it may be urged: (i) that the 
argument exaggerates the non-ethical character of the old 
Hebrew religion. The conception of Yahweh as a national 
deity involved that he was the custodian of those social virtues 
that were necessary to the maintenance of the nation. The dif¬ 
ference between the old Hebrew religion and the religion of the 
prophets lay, not in the absence of morality, but in a subordina¬ 
tion of morality to ritual. The old Hebrew doctrine was ritual 
and righteousness ; the prophetic doctrine was righteousness and 
not ritual. The strong ethical features in the J and the E his¬ 
tories and in the stories of Samuel, Nathan, and Elijah show 
that morality must have been an element of the oldest Hebrew 
religion; and when we consider the historical origin of that 
religion, we see why this was necessary. Yahweh was not the 
ancestral God of Israel, who was bound to help it because 
of natural obligation, but he was the God of Sinai and of 
Midian, who of his own free will resolved to rescue an alien 
people from the bondage of Egypt. This indicated from the 
outset that he was a deity with moral characteristics, and could 
not fail to give a moral quality to his religion. (2) This argu¬ 
ment exaggerates the prominence of the ethical element in the 
Decalogue. On any interpretation the Sabbath law remains a 
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distinctly ritual provision, and it stands in the first place before 
the moral laws. The prophets, on the other hand, make no dis¬ 
tinction between Sabbaths and other holy days in their repudia¬ 
tion of ritual. Isaiah’s utterance in i : 13 is representative: 

Vain is the sweet savor of sacrifice, it is an abomination unto me; 

New moon and Sabbath, calling of assemblies — 

I cannot (endure) fast and solemn meeting. 

Your new moons and your set days my soul hates; 

They are an incumbrance unto me ; I am tired of bearing it. 

It is safe to say that, if the Decalogue had been written by a 
prophet in the age succeeding Isaiah, he would not have inserted 
the Sabbath law; or, at least, would not have put it in the con¬ 
spicuous place that it now occupies. 

Correctly interpreted, as we saw above, the third command¬ 
ment also is purely ritual, since it enjoins the bringing of a 
sacrifice whenever Yahweh is invoked*. This commandment, 
like the Sabbath law, takes precedence of the moral laws. It 
appears, accordingly, that the decalogue, far from occupying 
the prophetic position of righteousness not ritual, occupies the 
old Hebrew position of ritual and righteousness. Sacrifices and 
holy days it demands first as more important in the sight of 
Yahweh than justice between man and man. This is distinctly 
a pre-prophetic standpoint. 

Finally, the antiquity of the Decalogue may be inferred from 
its silence in regard to matters that were regarded as funda¬ 
mentally important in later Hebrew legislation. It commands 
the bringing of a sacrifice when Yahweh is invoked, but it pre¬ 
scribes no particular place. It thus antedates the entire devel¬ 
opment that culminated in the restriction of the place of sacrifice 
to Jerusalem. It is more primitive even than the Book of the 
Covenant in Exod., chaps. 20—24, which knows a multiplicity of 
altars, but imposes the restriction that they must be at places 
where Yahweh has made some special manifestation of himself. 
Here we see the beginning of a tendency to restrict the place of 
sacrifice, but in the Decalogue no restriction is as yet imposed. 

The third commandment implies that every Israelite is free 
to sacrifice to Yahweh. It knows nothing of the later develop- 
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ment that restricted the right of sacrifice to a special guild, and 
finally to one family within that guild. No priesthood is yet 
Icnown, and therefore this code must be older than the others in 
which priests are recognized. 

The Sabbath is the only holy day mentioned. In the other 
■codes the three harvest festivals are named, and the sabbatical 
system is extended to the seventh year of rest for the land. 
The silence of the Decalogue on these matters is most readily 
•explained by the assumption that it antedates their development, 
since they are absent from none of the other codes. In like 
manner the failure to mention any other rulers than parents in 
the fifth commandment indicates a time when Israel had not yet 
emerged from a purely patriarchal social organization. 

I conclude, accordingly, that the Decalogue in its simplest 
form is a genuine Mosaic code. It is the charter both of the 
religion of Yahweh and of the nation of Israel. It is the start¬ 
ing point both of the legalistic and of the prophetic develop¬ 
ment in Old Testament literature. Religiously and historically 
it is the most important and most interesting document that has 
come down to us from Hebrew antiquity. 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF PAUL. 


By Professor Samuel Mac Comb, D.D., 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 

Other-worldliness was the prevailing note of the primitive 
church. Believing, as it did, that the extraordinary events of 
the time betokened a speedy end of the world, it rose above 
the visible order, and threw forward its intensest interest and 
most passionate hope upon the approaching glory of the cruci¬ 
fied Messiah. Hence the doctrine of last things is very promi¬ 
nent in the Pauline letters. Yet it must be said that as on other 
points, so here, the apostle does not give a systematic and logi¬ 
cally wrought-out presentation of this theme. No formal recon¬ 
ciliation is attempted between the idea of final judgment in 
which every man will receive according to his deeds, and the 
idea that his deeds are absolutely devoid of all merit, and there¬ 
fore cannot form a ground of judgment. Nor, again, has he 
cleared up the meaning of the spiritual body or how it is con¬ 
nected with our present material frames. Still, his main ideas 
can be disentangled and the central current of his thought can 
be traced. Much of the interpreter's perplexity will disappear 
if he keeps in mind the just remark of Dr. R. H. Charles: “St. 
Paul began with an expectation of the future that he had inher¬ 
ited largely from Judaism; but under the influence of Greek for¬ 
mative conceptions he parted gradually from this, and entered 
on a process of development in the course of which the hetero¬ 
geneous elements were for the most part silently dropped."* 

And first, as to his notion of an intermediate state. How does 
he conceive the state of dead believers? In one passage he 
describes them as “asleep in Jesus,"^ and yet, as we learn from 
a later epistle, he is conscious that departure from the body leads 
to enjoyment of Christ's presence.^ How are these two thoughts 
to be reconciled? One alluring interpretation makes the apostle 

* JowETT, Lectures^ p. 379. ® i Thess. 4 :14 ( 5 tA toO Ir^a-ov). 3 Phil, i : 23. 
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mean that the blessed dead sleep, so far as activity is concerned, 
and wake in yearning for a fuller fruition of their hopes. As the 
poetic language of the Old Testament puts it: “I sleep but my 
heart waketh.**^ But the truth is, the two ideas, if equally 
predicated of the invisible state, are essentially contradictory. 
“Sleep” is simply a metaphorical description of the outward, 
physical phenomena, and must not be carried over to the condi¬ 
tion of the disembodied spirit. The apostle would soothe the 
anxious fears of his Thessalonian converts by the reflection that 
the believer in dying is laid to rest by Jesus, just as a mother 
puts her child to sleep. “To be with Christ which is far better” 
implies the enjoyment of full personal fellowship, which means a 
state of vivid and intense consciousness. 

In the second place. How are we to conceive of Christ's vic¬ 
tory over death and the final triumph of life ? Paul casts his 
doctrine in a Jewish mold. He conceives of the close of the 
world's history as an eschatological drama in which may be dis¬ 
tinguished four acts leading up to and culminating in a grand 
dinouement: (i) The Parousia, or Second Coming of the Mes¬ 
siah ; (2) The Resurrection; (3) The Final Judgment; (4) The 
Resignation of the Mediatorial Kingdom into the Hands of the 
Father, that God may be All in All. 

I. The Parousia. Paul shared the belief of the early disci¬ 
ples that Christ would visibly return in form and glory in the 
near future. He himself expected to be alive when his Lord 
returned.^ This expectation seems to have fallen into the back¬ 
ground, as the apostle's horizon widened, and the growing inter¬ 
ests of the divine kingdom engrossed his attention; still, that 
Christ should appear in glory during his own lifetime remained for 
Paul a possibility up to near his end.® On the other hand, the 
second advent of the Messiah was not to be unheralded. The 
apostle accepts the current Jewish apocalyptic conception of the 
“ Messiah's travail-pangs,” and teaches that these woes shall 
find a climax in the appearance of the Man of Sin, the anti- 
Messiah, probably a dread incarnation of anti-Christian Judaism. 
The picture of this monster of evil is drawn partly from the 

♦Song of Songs, 5:2. 5 1 Thess. 4:15; 2 Thess. 19:23. ® Phil. 4 :5. 
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prophecy of the little horn in the book of Daniel, descriptive 
of Antiochus Epiphanes7 Before the false Messiah could make 
his appearance, the Roman empire, which acted as a restraining 
force, must be dissolved and disappear.® In all this, Paul is 
speaking in the manner of Old Testament prophecy; he is con¬ 
structing the visions of the future out of materials taken from 
his experience in the present. 

2 . The Resurrection. Christ's second advent is to be the 
signal for a momentous change in the state of the living and the 
dead. Those that are alive will be clothed with a celestial vest¬ 
ure at whose touch this mortal body will vanish away;’ and the 
dead shall rise, not with their old fleshly bodies, but with bodies 
spiritual, holy, powerful, and immortal.*® St. Paul does not 
describe the nature of the spiritual body; he is debarred from 
doing so by the very fact that it transcends all earthly experi¬ 
ence. It is clear, however, that it does not consist of flesh and 
blood, for these cannot inherit the kingdom of God.** The rela¬ 
tion of the present to the future body is compared to that of a 
seed or plant. To the vital germ in the seed God gives a new 
form of existence; so also he will transform our present mode of 
existence to one suited to a higher realm of being. But the pre¬ 
cise connection of the two modes Paul has nowhere defined. 
Theologians since his day have, however, not been so modest. 
They tell us of an immortal yet material germ lying in the grave 
from which the new body at the last day will be developed! Nay 
more, they have analyzed the substance of the spiritual body and 
it turns out to be “a non-atomic enswathement of the soul, ethe-* 
real, intangible, invisible," which is being gradually woven even 
now by the soul, so that when the body falls away at death, this 
other body takes its place as the organ of expression for the per¬ 
sonality. These are speculations which go beyond Paul's thinking. 
It is enough for him that in the other world he will not lead a bodi¬ 
less or phantom life without reality or warmth, but will wear a 
corporeity suited to the needs and capacities of the spirit. On one 
point, however, he speaks clearly. The spiritual body becomes ours 

7 Dan. 11:37-9. « 2 Cor. 5 :2-4. 

®2 Thess. 2 :6, 7. i Cor. 15 :42-44. "i Cor. 15:50. 
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at death. This is the view in which he finally rests, whatever 
may have been his earlier idea. “We know,’* he says, “that if 
the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have (not 
“shall have ”) a building from God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.”” Therefore in his view there is a sense 
in which we may say the resurrection is at death. The thought 
of passing into the other world a “naked” or disembodied ghost, 
without substantiality, as it were a pale, vapory phantom, appears 
repellent and impossible to the apostle’s mind. No, it cannot be. 
God will give him a body which at least will have this con¬ 
nection with the earthly one, that they are both alike expressions 
of one and the same person. 

It is to be noted that the doctrine of the resurrection is 
developed only in connection with those who are in Christ and 
who possess, therefore, an immanent principle of life which is 
also a principle of resurrection .‘3 As proof that St. Paul taught 
the doctrine of a universal resurrection. Principal Salmond 
adduces a passage from the apostle’s speech before Felix: 
“ Having hope toward God which these also themselves look 
for, that there shall be a resurrection of the just and the unjust.” 

If we could be sure that we had here the exact language of St. 
Paul, the point in dispute would be at once settled. But in the 
present state of critical opinion it would be hazardous to accept 
the speeches in the Acts as verbatim shorthand reports, especially 
touching points not corroborated by the teaching of unquestion¬ 
ably genuine Pauline documents. And we have seen that the 
resurrection is viewed by Paul as the peculiar privilege of 
those within whom now the spirit of God operates. It is alleged, 
indeed, that as admittedly the apostle teaches the fact of a uni¬ 
versal judgment,*^ he must have held the idea of a univeral resur¬ 
rection.’^ But this argument is seriously weakened by the 
consideration that for the apostle the judgment was near at 
hand, and, therefore, most probably he conceived it as taking 
effect upon unbelievers who should be alive at the last day. Our 

"2 Cor. 5:1. *3 Rom. 8:11. 

Acts 24:15; cf. Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortalityy p. 560. 

*5 Rom. 2:6. ** Salmond, op, city ibid. 
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conclusion, then, is that Paul asserts the resurrection-life only 
of those who here and now undergo an ethereal death and resur¬ 
rection through union with Christ. If he held to a general 
resurrection, then he must have done so on grounds which he 
has not stated. 

3. The Final Judgment. The second coming is coincident 

with a sifting and testing of character, a separation between the 
good and the bad, and an exclusion of all that is sinful from the 
messianic kingdom. The “Day of Yahweh'* of the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophets has now become the Day of Jesus the Messiah, by 
whom God shall judge the secrets of men.The terrors of that 
day are always before his eyes: under its shadow rests the inner 
world of thought and emotion. Before its. near approach all 
merely human interests are eclipsed, become as things of naught. 
The apostle knows nothing of the strange conceit of some 
modern religious sects that believers will escape the judgment, 
and that only unbelievers will be called to account. His words 
are explicit: “ For we must all be made manifest before the 

judgment-seat of Christ; that each one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to what he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad.”*® It is here that a Pauline antinomy, already 
referred to, comes to the surface. If salvation is to depend 
on the quality of our works, what becomes of justification by 
faith? Perhaps Paul would have answered: “The works which 
meet the divine requirements in the judgment-day are not 
external acts of obedience uninspired by faith and love, but are 
the fruits of the working of the indwelling spirit.” Moreover, a 
distinction is drawn between the beginning and the end of the 
Christian’s career. The beginning is marked by God’s justifying 
act conditioned on faith ; the end receives a divine judgment 
which is passed upon the total spiritual outcome of the life taken 
as a whole. 

4. The Resignation of the Kingdom into the Hands of the 
Father. After the judgment, the final act of the drama takes 
place; the Messiah, having conquered all his enemies, delivers 
up the kingdom into the hands of God that he may be all in all.’^ 

*7 Rom. 2:16. Cor. 5:10. I Cor. 15 : 24-8. 
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It is well known that this language has given rise to the belief 
that Paul held that ultimately the entire universe of spiritual 
intelligence would be reconciled to God. But in the context 
he is speaking of an “abolition of all rule and all authority, and 
all power ” opposed to the divine will, and of the subjection of 
“all things*' under the Messiah. The “all" over whom God is 
to reign as sole king is coincident with the “all" subjected to 
the Messiah. That this latter “all** cannot include all spiritual 
beings is clear from the fact that the judgment makes a moral 
distinction and separates between those who are loyal adherents 
of the Messiah, and those who are his enemies. The idea of a 
universal restoration cannot be reconciled with the distinctively 
Pauline doctrines of justification, of judgment, and of union 
with Christ. For Paul there is a dualism in the moral universe 
which refuses to be resolved by the utmost efforts of his thought 
and imagination. 

The question arises: How much of Paul's eschatological 
doctrine appeals as spiritually valid to the modern Christian 
conscience? When we strip it of the Jewish dramatic schema 
in which it is envisaged, and pierce to its spiritual and eternal 
essence, we may sum up the result in the words of Ritschl:*® 
“The form of expectation has not maintained itself in the church. 
The hope of the church gives up the expectation that this earth 
will be the scene of Christ's dominion, while it holds fast the 
practical truths of the divine judgment, and of the separation of 
the blessed and the lost as well as the final attainment of the 

highest good by the former.The important point is not 

to have our curiosity satisfied, but to be assured that no one is 
blessed except in union with all the blessed in the kingdom of 
God." 

Unterricht in der christlichen Religion^ Vol. Ill, sec. 77. 
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THE POETRY OF THE PSALMS. 


By R E V. William T. Allison, 
Stayner, Ont., Canada. 


Matthew Arnold sounded a principle that cannot be too 
often repeated when he insisted that poetry is at bottom a criti¬ 
cism of life, that the greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and 
beautiful application of ideas to life—to the question, how to live; 
In the long reaches of literature this vital truth has been .shame¬ 
fully neglected; the great masters themselves have not always 
been true to it. But at this late day we see more clearly than 
ever before that poetry of a lasting sort must issue from the 
depths of the soul, and concern itself perforce with those prob¬ 
lems of life and destiny which have ever appealed to the earnest 
thought and stubborn questioning of mankind. The prose of 
the nineteenth century shows a remarkable advance in the appli¬ 
cation of ideas bearing on the all-absorbing question, how to 
live. Self-analysis and realism have even passed over into mor¬ 
bid self-introspection and brutal veracity of observation. Such 
intense fidelity to life and to the principles of action has not 
been correspondingly marked in modern poetry. With one or 
two exceptions, the poets of this generation have been elegant 
triflers, “the idle singers of an empty day.” Their verse goes 
unread because it fails to strike the deeper note, which, once 
heard, is never long disregarded. 

But while a thousand minor poets beat their music out and 
are met with silence, or receive at best a transient renown, cer¬ 
tain books remain in our hands because they speak to the depths 
of the soul, because they console us and make us braver for the 
duties of life. It is unnecessary to name over the mighty world- 
poets of whom so many fine things are constantly being said; 
but it may not be amiss to call attention to a body of literature as 
rich in truth and dignity as the best poetry in the world's treas- 
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ury of song, which receives little or no appreciation at the hands 
of the literary critic. 

The most familiar poetry in our minds and hearts today has 
been given to the world by the Hebrews, a nation despised from 
the earliest days, long since broken and scattered, but still hold¬ 
ing quite as large a place in poetry as those ancient thinkers 
who are said to rule us from their urns. The fact that Hebrew 
poetry is so much with us has served to blind us to its exceeding 
beauty. Many would.be inclined to shut it out entirely from the 
domain of pure literature and place it in a class by itself, on the 
score that it is concerned only with religion. But if we are to 
accept Matthew Arnold’s dictum, and I see no reason why we 
should not, we must allow that in poetry the Hebrews were very 
great. If the highest poetry is in essence a criticism of life, the 
product of the best thought of ancient Israel deserves to stand 
well to the front in the body of the world’s literature. Hellenic 
genius is said to be pre-eminent. If we hold to the touchstone 
of art for art’s sake, this verdict may be correct; but if we urge 
that the poet should be a great teacher, should by his song 
inspire us to live after a truer and nobler ideal, then I think we 
must accord Hebrew poetry the first place. 

For such poetry as Israel has given us, from the song of 
Deborah to the last lyric in the Psalter, is intensely concerned 
with action. Life was too serious and too real for the Hebrew 
poet to lose himself in the mists of speculation; the song and 
oracle found their source in the emotions rather than in the 
intellect of the poet and prophet. All Hebrew poetry applies 
itself primarily to action, and is the voice of the experience of 
living men. The mind bent on metaphysics will discover no 
involved reasoning, not the faintest analogy to Grecian subtlety, 
in Hebrew song. The Semitic poet always keeps an end in view. 
The purpose of his singing is plain; it is to express some emo¬ 
tion of his soul, to utter some great moral lesson, to chant some 
living liturgy. The soul is everything, the form in this litera¬ 
ture is of slight importance; however profound, the philosophy 
flows with a beautiful simplicity; directness, naturalness, spon¬ 
taneity—we find these qualities in every line of Hebrew poetry 
and at their best in the Psalter. 
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The perfect flower of Israel's song lies before us in the Book 
of Praises. True to the eminent characteristic of Hebrew litera¬ 
ture, the Psalmists deal with action. The Psalter is the Jewish 
battle-ground of the soul. Throughout the length and breadth 
of this collection of peerless lyrics we hear the cries of conflict, 
the taunts of the adversary, the ringing replies of the righteous. 
There are invocations and chants of triumph; there are also 
quiet seasons when the soul enjoys rest from battle, ponders on 
the way of life, and sees the very face of God. Whether we can 
look to David as author of any of the Psalms, or whether the 
emotional richness of his character and the stirring events of his 
life furnished inspiration and material for a number of self- 
effacing Hebrew Homerids of later times, makes little difference 
to us, for the soul in and behind the Psalter is a unity and gathers 
up into itself the sublimity of conception, the joy, the pathos of 
the race. The limpid style of the Psalter serves as a perfect 
mirror for human nature; the Psalms are written in the grand 
style, simple yet great, perennially fresh, so very ancient yet so 
truly modern. As in the Iliad, this remarkable style has caught 
the freedom of the world’s childhood; the free breath of the 
desert blows across these ancient pages, an atmosphere in letters 
which the world-weary poet of the present cannot give to his 
creations. 

But while unrestrained enjoyment of life and delight of battle 
is the key-note of the Iliad, in the Psalter this physical aspect is 
seen in the light of the eternal. The sensuous element is not 
lacking, but the Psalms idealize the actual in a high spiritual 
beauty that has never been surpassed. The lover of literature 
as well as the religionist will always admire the Psalms for their 
knowledge of the human heart, for their disregard of the vani¬ 
ties of form, and for their serious and simple beauty. 

The heart of Israel is enshrined in the Psalter. The joyous 
note, characteristic of all lyric poetry, is poured forth in the 
Psalms throughout their whole extent; the exhilaration of the 
collection culminates in the Hallel lyrics, but it would be false 
to find it only in the praises definitely expressed; the joyous 
note is regnant everywhere, even when subdued in sobs and 
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wails. The lyrics of the Psalter owe their happy movement to the 
altruistic outlook of the Hebrew mind. The subjective quality 
of Hebrew poetry is apparent in prayer and praise, in adoration 
and petition, in aspiration and despair; it is due to the intense 
subjectivity of the Psalmists that their lyric powers are so 
stirring. 

While Renan goes too far in denying all epic or dramatic 
genius to the Hebrews, their efforts in these fields, it must be 
said, are slight, because they could never forget their inner life 
long enough to devote themselves to the description of external 
objects with any great power or with any completeness. It is 
true that a few passages with the sublime objectivity of the epic 
are present in the Psalter, and a tendency toward dramatic dia¬ 
logue is seen in many Psalms; but there are no prolonged 
efforts in either direction. The Psalmists care little for the 
purely objective; nature to them lacks interest unless it sets off 
the greatness of God or explains the relation of man to his 
Maker. For abstract concepts the Semitic mind was entirely 
unfitted, owing to the childlike absorption which it found in the 
concrete and the actual. The emotion of the writer is so intense, 
his feeling is so strong, that if he depicts a scene in the external 
world he brightens it with human or divine actors. It is because 
the Hebrew poets of the Psalter express interest only in them¬ 
selves, individually or as a nation, and in God, in human inter¬ 
ests in the world, rather than in the world of sense viewed 
separately, that the lyric fire glows in the book of Psalms with 
such a clear and generous flame. The object is always tributary 
to the person, and speaks to the soul through the sense. If the 
glories of the nation's history are touched upon, it is only with a 
rapid, suggestive treatment. We look in vain for the detailed 
and dry-as-dust description which so often mars the epic; in the 
Psalms the great drama of the past is seen in the light of the 
present. The Psalmist turns aside for a moment to refer to the 
experiences and faith of his fathers; he touches with sparing 
hand the perfect gold of history, and depicts past events bearing 
a striking analogy to his own lot in the colored limelight of 
longing and hope. In the great commemorative and proces- 
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sional lyrics of the Psalter, the Hebrew poets link the fortunes of 
the fathers with the troubles or the triumphs of the children. 

It is the living force in these lyrics, then, their subjective 
effectiveness, that has always held men from those far days until 
our own times. Mere externalism and cold portraiture, even 
the stately repose of the Grecian genius, fail to reach the uni¬ 
versal human heart. The deep spiritual simplicity and entire 
absence of affectation or hollowness in this peerless collection of. 
lyrics have given them an everlasting power and freshness 
What quality other than this lyrical ardor could have enabled 
the Psalms to play such a large part in the early and modern 
church, and in the literature of the world? “When other parts 
of the Scripture are used,*' writes Ambrosius, “there is such a 
noise of talking in the church, that you cannot hear what is said. 
But when the Psalter is read, all are silent." The stern Augus¬ 
tine passed away with the comforting words of a Psalm on his 
lips. When Clovis led his savage Franks to battle, he kindled 
warlike fury by repeating the martial passages in Psalm i8. 
Before he set out for Worms, Luther renewed his strength of 
will by singing the glorious words of Psalm 57. And at 
Dunbar, as the gray mists of the morning rolled away and dis¬ 
covered the Scots on the opposing heights, Cromwell thundered 
with exultant voice the opening words of Psalm 68, “Let God 
arise, let His enemies be scattered." Psalm 149 was the favorite 
hymn to which the inquisitors lighted the atUo-da-f^ \ it was also 
the inspiratign of innumerable continental revolts. The heroic 
strains of faith and trust which burst from the hearts of the 
Psalmists not only made men brave for the struggles of old, but 
in Christian homes today the household litany lovingly repeats 
them as a sure stay and solace in the fever and fret of modern 
life. The Psalms have appealed to the household of faith, to 
the religious life in every age, because they are infinitely rich in 
“repentance unfeigned, unwearied patience, the comforts of 
grace, infinite varieties of devotion, thankfulness, praise, and 
prayer.*' All this is our heritage from the subjective conscious¬ 
ness of a people who delineated the life of the Spirit with a high 
earnestness and beauty. 
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The Psalms were composed beneath an oriental sky, and are 
therefore as far as the east is from the west in comparison with 
the form of our poetry. They resolve the dark problems of 
wisdom to the sound of the harp, but the warmth and sponta¬ 
neity of the East were comparatively free from the formalities 
which beset the occidental muse. Hebrew poetry is distinguished 
by a flowing rhythm, whose sweep and volume is free from 
restraint and does not care to fix itself to form. Metre in our 
sense of the word was unknown to the Hebrew poet; only an 
echo of rhyme or an assonance here and there, remind us of the 
complicated mechanism of French or English verse. The tech¬ 
nique of Hebrew poetry is extremely simple; indeed, it is hard 
to distinguish the stately prose of the greater prophets from 
much of Israel’s poetry proper, just as it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish the mellifluous periods of Ruskin or Pater from 
our best blank verse. If an analogy can be drawn between any 
variety of English poetry and the poetry of the Psalms, it would 
perhaps be best to contrast the latter with some of our more 
brittle yet ample blank verse. 

A unique characteristic, however, leads to the impression that 
Hebrew poetry—and nowhere is there greater fidelity to the 
principle than in the Psalms—is addicted to an extreme type of 
formalism. This trait is found in the parallelism or balanced 
structure, as Herder finely describes it, “ the systole and diastole 
of heart and breath.” Phrase is matched against phrase, clause 
against clause, verse against verse, with the nicest antithesis or 
repetition ; synthetic constructions are repeatedly used in con¬ 
formity with the same law, and in climactic strophes thought is 
cai;ried on in echo after echo. But while this care for balance 
seems to indicate love of form, we must go below the surface 
for its real significance. The Hebrew poet adopted the balanced 
structure for his thought because he saw a deeper meaning 
beneath and behind the moral order of the world. His outward 
parallelistic expression is the result of his profound judgment on 
the ways of God to man, a judgment born of wide experience, 
of long meditation under desert stars. The Hebrew patriarch and 
poet was perhaps the first to attain to the ripe reflection that the 
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law of compensation, of perfect balance, is the great underlying 
thought of the universe. No writer has more beautifully preached 
this law of compensation than Erperson,but he only emphasized 
a belief held by the earliest men, held more surely by the sons 
of Israel than by any philosopher of antiquity. Perfect equity, 
inevitable retribution, eternal balance under contrariety of out¬ 
ward seeming — this is the massive truth, the living essence of 
all Hebrew poetry, and to this source the optimism of the 
Psalter must be traced. But the blending of thought and form 
nowhere results in stiffness ; strophic arrangement of the verse 
is carried out with happy effect; great freedom in rhythm is 
possible, and even departure from verbal parallelism is not infre¬ 
quent. The strophes, so-called, do not correspond as they 
would in a Greek chorus; the lines are often of varied length, 
and the devices of interruption and antiphonal performance are 
constantly employed, so that the impression of extreme flexi¬ 
bility and diversity is maintained with the balanced thought and, 
in the main, balanced form. 

The unity of the Psalter consists in the trust of Israel in her 
God. Composed in different periods and by many hands, unity 
of style should scarcely bd expected. That there is unity at all 
is due to the deep wisdom of the Hebrew heart; it grasped the 
eternal verities ; it was permeated with the divine. In war-chant 
or nature-piece, in plaint or reverie, in gnomic or national hymn, 
in the epithalamium or the pilgrim-song, the key-note is praise to 
the God who keepeth Israel, who is true and righteous altogether. 
It is in this idea of eternal law and righteousness that the real 
unity of the Psalter consists. 
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THE CRY OF THE PENITENT. 
A BABYLONIAN PRAYER. 


By Louise Seymour Houghton, 
New York City. 


That the sense of sin is as old as self-consciousness becomes 
increasingly evident as history and psychology reveal more and 
more of the nature of man. The truth is confirmed by archae- 
ology. If by law came the knowledge of sin, it was the law 
written, not upon tables of stone, but upon the fleshly tablets of 
the heart. Centuries before Moses we find Assyrian and Egyptian 
agonizing before God under an intolerable self-condemnation. 

An illustration of this was brought to light a few months ago 
in Babylonia. A tablet was deciphered bearing a hymn which for 
heartfelt penitence and genuine religious aspiration is worthy of 
a place beside the Penitential Psalms. Although this tablet is as 
late as Assurbanipal (“the great and noble Osnapper,** he is 
called in Ezra 4: lo), as is certified on the tablet itself, there is 
said to be ample evidence that the prayer dates from before 
Abraham’s time, or between 2500 and 2000 B. C. It is only one 
of a number of poems recently recovered and published in Ger¬ 
many under the title “Psalms of Penitence.” 

The English version which follows is from the German render- 
ing by Mr. Heinrich Weine, published in Die Christliche Weti,^ 
More remarkable even than the fidelity of these utterances to 
universal human experience is their close parallelism to the very 
expressions, the figures of speech, of the Hebrew poets: 

O Lord, my sins are many, 

Great are my misdeeds! 

My God, my sins are many, 

Great are my misdeeds! 

*Thc German translation was compared with a French translation published a 
few months ago in Paris, before being rendered into English. 
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The sins which I’ve committed 
Know I not; 

The misdeeds which I’ve accomplished 
Know I not. 

Pain was my daily food, 

I know not why; 

Ill hap o’erwhelmed my life, 

I know not why. 

The Lord in his heart’s scorn 
Has looked on me ; 

My God in his heart’s wrath 
Has visited me. 

I looked for help ; 

None took me by the hand. 

I poured forth tears; 

No man came to my side. 

I cry aloud; 

None hearkens to my cry. 

Anguished I cast myself to earth, 

I dare not look up. 

To my merciful God I turn me; 

Deep are my sighs. 

O Lord, look kindly upon me. 

Accept my tears I 

Mankind is turned away 
And has no understanding ; 

Each man called by a name, 

What understanding has he ? 
Whether they do good or evil. 

They have no understanding. 

O Lord, thy bondman. 

Spurn him not! 

Overwhelmed by water-floods, 

Seize him by the hand ! 

The sins which I’ve committed. 

Change them to graces! 

The misdeeds which I’ve practiced. 

Let the wind drive them away! 
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Rend apart my iniquities 
As one rends a garment! 

My God, my sins are seven times seven, 
Forgive my sins! 


The complaint of the sorrowful heart, 
Tablet on which each god loves to write. 
His word 

Secures my peace. 

Conformed to the original. 

Copied and revised. 

Palace of Assurbanipal, king of nations. 
King of Assyria. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: JAMES 1 : 17 . 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Uacra Sort? dyadtf koI nav Btaprffia rcXctov SivoiOiv ^OTiv, Karapaivov diro rov 
irarpos r<oy ^<orwy, wap* ovk m wapaXXayrj ^ rpowij^ dwoo-Kiaxipja. 

— Westcott-Hort Greek Text^ i88t. 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. 

—Authorized Version^ i 6 it. 


Every good gift and every perfect boon [gift, R. V. (Am.)] is 
from above, coming down from the Father of lights, with whom can 
be no variation, neither shadow that is cast by turning. 

—Revised Version {Bri/isk), / 88 /. 
—Revised Version {American Standard Edition)^ igoi. 


Every good gift and every perfect endowment is from above, and 
comes down to us from the Maker of the Lights in the heavens, who 
himself, however, is never subject to change or to eclipse. 

— Twentieth Century New Testament^ tgoi. 


Every precious gift and each perfect endowment comes from 
above; descending from the Father of lights, with whom there is not 
a change of position or shadow of variation. 

— Fenton^ New Testament in Modern English^ igoi. 


“Every gift that is good and every gift that is perfect’' is from 
above, coming down from the Father of lights, with whom there is no 
shifting or shadow of change. 

—Moffaty Historical New Testamenty /go/. 
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Every good gift and every perfect boon is from above, coming 
down from the Father of lights, with whom can be no variation, neither 
shadow that is cast by turning. 

— Ballentine^ American Bible, igoi. 


God, the source of all light and truth, is the Giver of all good 
things; no evil comes from him ; he is a Sun whose perfect light suf¬ 
fers no eclipse. 

— Stevens, Messages of the Bible, igoo. 


God in heaven brings to his children only good things; [the temp¬ 
tation to evil is not from him]. As the sun sheds light and warmth on 
the earth, so God pours forth his blessings upon men; but in contrast 
with those of the sun, God’s bestowals are absolutely constant, for He 
never sedccer, never is eclipsed. 

— Biblical World. 
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THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL IN 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


By Rev. David Beaton, D.D., 

Pastor Lincoln Park Congregational Church, Chicago. 


It is an important thing to connect the everyday incidents and 
natural laws of the common life of man with a divine controlling pur¬ 
pose and moral authority, to show that the lives studied are the lives 
pf real men and women, but at the same time reveal to us the purpose 
of God and the laws of the moral and spiritual life. One cannot 
easily exhibit the lives of the men and women of the Bible as per¬ 
fectly natural, without seeming to rob them of their divine element. 
Yet this is just what the teacher is called to do with the lives of the 
saints and heroes, the poets and statesmen, the humble and the mighty, 
who form the galaxy of biblical history. 

The boys and girls in the Sunday school and in the home are 
demanding the explanation of the incidents, connected with the lives 
of these men and women; for their interest passes from the mere inci¬ 
dents to the explanation of the incidents. Because the life story of 
this saint, this patriot, this hero, is in the Bible, we attach a peculiar 
interest and authority to it. We say this life is a supreme example; 
this truth has binding power over the heart and conscience; this inci¬ 
dent shows that God was working in and through the man. This is 
what we mean by scriptural authority; not some general authority in 
the clouds, but the authority of a particular deed or teaching. The 
pupil immediately asks, why should I accept this teaching? Why 
should I bow to this authority? What is there in this life-story that 
binds my heart and conscience ? You must then furnish him a valid 
reason or lose his interest and respect; you may even incur some 
danger of getting his contempt, for there is nothing that rouses the 
contempt of the young like the failure to establish the claim of moral 
and religious authority we make over their lives. 

This demand on the part of the pupil exposes the teacher to two 
kinds of danger. One may be described as the danger of naturalism; 
the other that of supernaturalism. One lays emphasis on the natural 
ability, the genius, the courage of the men described in the Bible; the 
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other lays emphasis on the power of God, the supernatural working of 
the Holy Spirit; and in each case a distorted image of the fact is pre¬ 
sented to the pupil. 

The teacher who leans to the merely natural explanation of all 
events is in danger of eliminating the divine presence and authority 
from the human life, and so of robbing the Bible of its unique moral 
and spiritual character as a revelation of truths springing from sources 
beyond the reach of the human intellect or the aspirations of the 
unaided human soul. We do not say that he robs the Bible of the 
supernatural, for he may say, “this natural life of faith and love is the 
manifestation and guarantee of the supernaturalbut we draw atten¬ 
tion to the ordinary use of the words, and point out that the over¬ 
emphasis of the natural process tends to impress the mind with the 
idea that there is nothing beyond, no other objective fact or reality in 
the universe that enters into the question. The story has its human 
side—the genius, the courage, the self-sacrifice of the man or woman. 
Then, too, the simple, natural explanation of how the deed was done or 
the truth taught has a wonderful fascination for many minds, and is a 
vital and profound factor of the truth, as we shall presently see. But 
it is only one side of the great moral and spiritual equation we are 
now trying to solve, and when put forward as all the truth or as a suf¬ 
ficient explanation of the truth, it becomes a distorting and falsifying 
half-truth, doubly dangerous at this period of the youth*s moral and 
spiritual development. 

Indeed, it is just because the naturalness of the facts ,.ajre'''^r^re- 
mendous significance as the ground of a rational faith that they are 
dangerous when put forth as the entire solution; it is true, as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough. It leaves us a torso, a mere muti¬ 
lated fragment of the noble figure of truth. It leaves the growing 
mind without an adequate explanation of the presence of the divine 
in the human, and therefore without an authoritative leadership in the 
moral and spiritual realm; and that, too, when the ship of life is set¬ 
ting out on its great voyage, and when it most needs a divine Captain 
at the helm. 

On the other hand, the teacher who leans to the supernatural 
explanation of all events is in danger of eliminating the reality and 
the human interest from the life-story, and so of robbing the Bible of 
its genuine humanity as a record of the moral and spiritual achieve- 
'ments of men and women of like passions with ourselves whose faith 
and love are grounded in the experiences of the human soul. This 
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arises when we teach that these life-stories in the Bible were lived in a 
world continually being exempted from the operations of the ordinary 
laws of nature ; as if the actors were supernaturally inspired to utter 
divine wisdom, or marvelously endowed with power to overcome impos¬ 
sible obstructions, and in a word presents them as moving, thinking, 
and feeling in a world of miracles of power and saintliness. Thus we 
create an unreal, and to the modern child an impossible, atmosphere 
of myth and miracle in which these biblical personages live and 
move and have their being. Their characters may be shown to be 
pure, their deeds noble, and the lessons contained in them of vital 
import to us; but we have broken the line of connection between these 
heroes and heroines of the ancient world and the interest and sym¬ 
pathy of the young people of our own time. They know nothing by 
experience of such miraculous interferences with the laws of nature on 
their own behalf. Such a world is strange, and alien; they would 
regard its manifestations now with instinctive dread and horror. 

This evil arises from a false emphasis or overstraining of the super¬ 
natural, from seeking it and citing it as the easiest explanation of the 
wonderful things we read about in the Bible. In this we disregard the 
rule of all scholars that the miraculous instrumentality is to be assumed 
only in the last extremity, when all other explanations fail. But it is 
so easy to say, “God did it;” or, “the Holy Spirit taught him this 
truth.” And it looks so reverent and believing to say, “ God was with 
him and he could not fail.” It seems to honor God and the Bible to 
use these words that laugh at impossibilities and go smashing through 
the facts of life. But it is the sign of intellectual shallowness and 
moral weakness; it is the sure evidence of unbelief in the divine unity 
of the universe, and it reacts, as all such subterfuges do which evade 
the inexorable demands of the reasonable spirit, by making the victim 
of such teaching either a fanatic or a skeptic. 

If the false emphasis of naturalism has robbed life of its spiritual 
mystery and moral authority, leaving us only the good example of lives 
which were yet full of errors and imperfections, the false emphasis of 
supernaturalism has made these lives magical and fanatical, breaking 
the bond of human community between them and our own lives. It 
thus makes the spiritual mystery transcendental and unrelated, and the 
moral authority arbitrary and extraneous. The mind of the pupil 
gets no ground for either a human interest or a willing obedience. It 
is an unreal world that is presented to him as the ground of the most 
vital action of his life. He comes to think of those saints and heroes 
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as puppets pulled by strings, as mythical heroes, and impossible saints, 
whose temptations were unreal and whose example is meaningless for 
ordinary men. Meanwhile the truth involved in the whole history as 
a divine and authoritative principle governing life has evaporated in 
this exhausted atmosphere of unreality. The one-sided naturalistic 
explanation and the equally one-sided supernatural solution are both 
too easy and too obvious, and therefore most likely to be false. 

There is truth in both kinds of explanations, but they must be 
carefully combined, for they are complemental, not exclusive. 

Revelation is based upon the natural experiences of human life. It 
comes out of them ; it would be of no human interest or value with¬ 
out them. It is surely sufficient to bear in mind that God has given 
this revelation, not by the lives of angels but of men, and in the most 
normal relations of humanity, the family and the state; in the experi¬ 
ences of love, of fatherhood and motherhood, of king and subject, of 
peasant and prince, of poet and mechanic, of hero and saint. And 
above all, to crown and consummate this revelation, the Son of God 
was made flesh, so that he might continue the record of revelation to 
us as a man, that the holiest and noblest of all lives might also be the 
most natural and closely connected with our own. 

When the pupil gets hold of this aspect of revelation he sees the 
historical reality of it, he knows that the man lived, that the deed was 
actually done, that such a man had faith in God and acted accordingly, 
having to suffer amid doubt and fear just like himself. He gets the 
picture of a genuine life, without magical interferences with the laws 
of nature around it, having to solve its own problems and work out 
its own salvation by the ordinary gifts and graces of a virtuous nature 
and a loving heart. He sees the man victorious through the exer¬ 
cise of a strong will, a believing spirit, and a self-sacrificing disposition. 
And when the interpretation of such lives is referred to the presence 
of a divine Spirit who lives in them and rules over them he can 
explain it by, and reconcile it with, the facts of life around him. He 
finds that the facts of his own life are now charged with a new sig¬ 
nificance. His sufferings, his temptations, his work, are filled with the 
same divine life, and ruled by the same authority, as the saints and 
heroes of the Bible story. As these men and women loved and served 
their country, and built up a civilization so different from that else¬ 
where in the world, he, too, will strive to make the life of his nation 
holy, its history too shall be a Bible, and the foot steps of God shall be 
traced in the deeds of its heroes and the thoughts of its saints. He 
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becomes the conscious and willing instrument of God, learning the 
final lesson of all revelation—the purpose of God in the life of the 
individual and the race. 

Thus by exhibiting the life of man in its normal human experi¬ 
ences as the basis and vehicle of a spiritual revelation, we secure a 
human interest in the record, win reason and conscience to the 
acknowledgment of the divine authority for morals, and show the 
spiritual life to be the end and crown of the natural. First that which is 
natural and then that which is spiritual; the physical process, as seen in 
the physical basis of morals, does not invalidate the spiritual result; 
nor does the fact that God chose the human instrument to carry out 
his purposes make the truth less authoritative or the influence on the 
soul less spiritual and divine. On the other hand, by showing how the 
presence of the divine in human life and history can alone give an 
imperative to the human conscience, and dignify natural law as the 
expression of a self-conscious moral intelligence, we give divine worth 
and nobleness to the normal human experiences of life, vindicating its 
sanity and its supreme glory as the crowning fact of God’s creation. 

To some Sunday-school teachers it may appear as if these were 
unnecessarily deep subjects, and it should not be supposed that any¬ 
thing like a philosophical treatment of them is expected of the ordinary 
teacher; but it is very necessary that the teacher of boys and girls of 
about fourteen years should have clear and intelligent ideas upon these 
points; for unless they have, they cannot make the connection between 
the natural and the spiritual which their work demands. It should be 
borne in mind that it requires the best kind of equipment, education 
and tact to make the simplest explanations of every-day facts when they 
are read in the light of the great themes of religion. And these are 
precisely the kind of questions which the youth are now asking, answers 
to which they expect from their teachers. Especially the boy of this 
age is groping for a ground of reality on which to rest his decisions 
for life. There is nothing for which he has more contem[>t than a 
mere pretense of reality, especially in religion. A temptation which is, 
after all, no real temptation, out of which the man was delivered by 
some miraculous power, and yet put forward to him as the life of a 
genuine man, at least confuses him. The moment he gets the impres¬ 
sion that the Bible does not record the lives of real men, but only 
supernatural characters, he is done with it, for it loses all grip upon 
him. 

To show the relation of the human and the divine in the lives of 
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men, the natural in harmony with the spiritual, and the spiritual as the 
crown of the natural, becomes the chief means of showing that all life 
is informed by the divine forces. In urging upon the youth the 
authority of God over his life, and the appeal of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to him for the love and allegiance of his soul, the teacher can thus show 
the valid ground for all the claims he makes, and awaken a human 
interest in the appeal. The youth finds himself in a familiar world 
and sees religion as the flowering of his nature, the fruitage of his best 
life. This seems a long, slow process, and we are often impatient of 
the indecision and hesitancy of the pupils in our Sunday schools; but 
the fault may lie with the teachers rather than the pupils, since the 
material for developing such decision may npt be furnished them. 

Nor should we here make the mistake of thinking that this method 
of instruction contemplates merely intellectual development. It would 
soon be found that the instruction needed would range over the whole 
field of moral suasion, tender appeal to the heart, and above all, strong, 
virile insistence of the moral authority of God, perhaps the most 
imperatively needed form of instruction in the present day. The boy 
should be taught that he has a divine Master, but yet that the Master 
of his life is his wisest and best friend. ** Hasten slowly " is a good 
motto for the thoughtful teacher in the work of this formative period 
of the youth’s life. Learn from the master-builder who puts a broad 
and deep foundation under the structure, which is to rise high and last 
long. Enrich his mind, draw out his reasoning powers on the moral 
and spiritual problems of life, touch his heart by the stories of patriot¬ 
ism and self-sacrifice, and he will be ready to appreciate the supreme 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Get a firm grip upon his manhood by show¬ 
ing him that he, too, is called upon to be one of the noble army of 
saints and heroes who have served God and their fellow-men, and you 
will give him grounds for religious conviction and decision which the 
maturer experiences of life will enrich and strengthen. 

The methods of teaching outlined above will require special prepa¬ 
ration both in the church and in the Sunday school. It will mean the 
educated supervision of the pastor in outlining and directing courses 
of instruction that start from a definite place and aim at a definite 
end. It will mean the intelligent adoption of the principles of peda¬ 
gogy in religious instruction, and the reliance of our people on edu¬ 
cational principles in the slow and normal development of the moral 
nature and the religious emotions. This may produce an entire revo¬ 
lution of our present system and the return to the catechetical, modi- 
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fied by modern knowledge of human nature and recent methods, by 
which the family idea of the church and the principles of race solida¬ 
rity were so splendidly used by the early Christian church, and later by 
the Protestant churches, for the advancement of the Christian religion. 
This will place Christian instruction on a scientific foundation, leaving 
it no longer dependent on the sporadic interest of revivalism, which, 
however valuable it may be as a missionary propaganda, is not the best 
system of instruction in the way of life for children born into the 
Christian heritage. 

The Protestant churches must reconsider what underlies the con¬ 
firmation classes of the Episcopalians and Lutherans, the communion 
classes of the Presbyterians, and of all the other churches which found 
themselves face to face with the national problems of Christianity as 
distinguished from the individualism of the Methodists, the Congre- 
gationalists, and the Baptists. It is certainly not meant that there is 
no truth of importance in the evangelistic appeal to the individual 
conscience and will, far less than there is no force or value in the great 
truth of the change of heart by the operation of the Holy Spirit. But 
it is our contention that these truths, and the methods of religious 
instruction that have grown up lately under their dominating influence, 
are not the guiding principles in education, and ought not to deter¬ 
mine the methods of Christian training for the young. The state 
of mind and heart which induces conversion should be cultivated by 
the long, patient process of instruction and development which accords 
with the laws of the child's growth, and the methods adopted should 
be determined by those laws. 

The covenant of promise, the truth of race solidarity, the prin¬ 
ciples of heredity, and the proved efficiency of education as the means 
of winning the young heart to the love of Christ and the obedience of 
the faith, are the only foundations on which the Protestant churches 
can build a system of religious training certain to secure to the King¬ 
dom a harvest of young lives in each succeeding generation. 
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CUTHA. 

In the parched desert, a little to the east of the road which leads 
from Bagdad to the ruins of Babylon, and about half-way between the 
Tigris and Euphrates, is an extensive group of mounds known as Tel- 
Ibrahim. The mounds mark the site of Cutha or Ku-tu, an ancient 
Babylonian city of special interest to Bible students on account of the 
story which 2 Kings 17 :24-41 relates of its inhabitants. It was from 
this city, and also from Babylon and Sippar, two cities at which the 
Germans are now excavating, that Sargon, the king of Assyria, trans¬ 
ported the inhabitants to occupy the homes of the exiled Hebrews of 
Samaria. The story says that the Cuthaeans, together with the other 
captives, thus forced to live in a foreign city, refused to adopt the 
religion of Yahweh, the Lord of the land, and as a punishment for 
their obstinacy, lions were sent to destroy them. Sargon averted their 
destruction by ordering one of the Hebrew priests which had been 
exiled from Samaria to return and teach the Babylonians the religion 
of the country in which they were living, but the captives continued 
obstinate; the religion of their mother country could not be discarded 
so easily, and the Cuthaeans made images of their god Nergal, and 
placed them in the sacred shrines of the Hebrews. Centuries later, 
when the Jews were rebuilding Jerusalem, and still later, in the time of 
Jesus, a prominent element of the Samaritans, so hated by the Jews, 
were the same Cuthaeans. 

The ruins of Cutha are situated far from the present route of 
travel, and lying low are visible at a distance only from the summits 
of the surrounding mounds and sand hills. Few Europeans have 
visited them, and they escaped Layard’s notice altogether. Rawlinson 
was the first to examine them, and he read upon their bricks, which 
date from the time of Nebuchadrezzar, the name of the city Ku-tu, 
identifying the ruin with the biblical Cutha. George Smith, the next 
explorer to visit them, says that the main mound is low but enormous 
in size, being three-fourths of a mile in length. In shape it is like a 
crescent with a smaller mound in the hollow, and “walls and masses 
of brick work protrude from heaps of rubbish in various places.** 
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In 1879 Rassam made a slight attempt to explore the ruin, but 
during the month which he spent there with fourteen men at his dis¬ 
posal he discovered baked bricks bearing the name of Nebuchadrezzar, 
and a few inscribed tablets, and some bowls covered with Hebrew and 
Aramaic inscriptions. The severe sandstorms, the lack of drinking 
water, the approaching hot season, and the termination of his firman, 
compelled him to abandon the work before accomplishing any results. 

A few years later Dr. Ward spent two or three hours on the 
mound. He mentions some protruding masonry of sun-dried bricks, 
and describes the hill as “ large and practically unexplored,” washed 
and gullied by the rain. A carcass was lying at the opening of the 
tunnel which Rassam had dug, and his guide, fearing that a lion or 
another wild beast of the desert might be lurking there, did not ven¬ 
ture within. Dr. Ward observed the traces of a canal between the two 
mounds, and it is now known that the ancient Cutha was situated on 
a large ship canal, known as the River of Cutha, probably the Shatt 
en-Nil which branched off from the Euphrates above Babylon and 
after passing through several important cities, joined the Shatt el-Hai 
opposite Telloh. 

It is only from the Nebuchadrezzar bricks which Rawlinson found 
in the ruin, that we can identify it with Cutha. The Assyriologist may 
be truly thankful to the great builder and king who stamped each 
brick with the name of the city in which it was used. It is only by 
the aid of the cuneiform inscriptions that we are able to reconstruct 
an outline of the history of Cutha. They tell us that it was one of the 
few great cities of Northern Babylonia, taking rank with Babylon, Sip- 
par, Akkad, and Nippur. Of these Akkad or Agade (Gen. 10 : 10), the 
city of Sargon I., is the only one not yet identified. The name of 
Akkad appears in the very early inscriptions, while Cutha is mentioned 
for the first time in the inscriptions of Dungi, about 2900 B. C., yet 
the city is undoubtedly much older. A possible conjecture is that 
unless the Akkad of Genesis lies deep in the ruins of Anbar, on the 
Euphrates, it may be identical with Cutha, for as the name of one dis¬ 
appears from the tablets, the other appears. Gemil Sin, king of Erech, 
2750 B. C., speaks of repairing the temple of Nergal at Cutha; the 
city is again mentioned on the famous gates of Ballawat; Assurbanipal 
says that he captured the city and transported a part of its inhabitants; 
it was a part or a suburb of Babylon in Nebuchadrezzar’s time, and it 
fell into the hands of Cyrus before he captured Babylon in 538 B. C. 
An Arab historian, Ibn Athir, says that Said captured Cutha in the 
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sixteenth year of the hejira, or in 738 A. D. It therefore appears that 
the history of the city extends over as great a period as any other in 
Babylonia, and that it survived the end of the empire by more than a 
thousand years. 

What the political importance of Cutha may have been can be 
determined only by excavations; its religious importance was not 
inferior to that of Borsippa, Ur, or Nippur. Here was the center of 
the worship of Nergal, the god whose image the Samaritans made and 
worshiped in the shrines of Northern Israel. It was in his honor that 
Sargon gave to an Assyrian town the name Dur-Nergal; he occupied 
a prominent place in the Assyrian pantheon and is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the royal inscriptions; his temple, E-shid-lam, was kept in 
repair by the early kings of Southern Babylonia, and services in his 
honor were apparently continued for three thousand years; Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar offered him a daily sacrifice of six lambs. 

Nergal was a merciless god, inspiring only dread and fear, never 
love. His worship was necessary to avert calamity. Like Ninip, he 
was the god of war and of the destruction which accompanies war ; 
the ideogram for a sword also expresses his name. He is described as 
carrying the weapons of the kings in battle. He is also the god of 
pestilence, fire, and the burning sun of midsummer. Also, like Ninip, 
he was the god of the chase, and is represented as a lion. Hebrew 
commentators say that he had the form of a cock, but no trace of this 
idea has been found in the sculptures. From the god of war and pesti¬ 
lence it is but a step to the god of the underworld, the Babylonian 
Hades, as the mythology makes him. Among the tablets discovered 
at Tell el-Amarna, one was found relating that Nergal with his four¬ 
teen companions visited the underworld, and, like Ishtar, the porter, 
Namtar, refused him admission. Finally, when the opposition was 
overcome, he left one of his companions on guard at each of the four¬ 
teen gates through which he passed. At last, reaching the presence 
of Allatu, the queen of Hades, he rushed upon her and dragged her 
from her throne. Seeing that she was overpowered, she begged for 
mercy and, submitting to him, said: 

You shall be my husband, and I will be your wife, 

You shall be master, and I mistress. 

Thereupon Nergal kissed Allatu and, wiping away her tears, mar¬ 
ried her. 

The story, apparently a version of Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, was 
told to explain how Nergal became the god of the underworld. In 
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this character he was so prominent that the underworld was also given 
the name of Cutha, from the city which was his abode; and from this 
fact we may expect to find Cutha the center of an ancient necropolis. 
Nergal is also mentioned in connection with his consort Laz, but of 
this wife nothing but her name is yet known. 

A statement of peculiar interest regarding Cutha is found on a 
tablet from the library of Assurbanipal at Nineveh, recording the story 
of the creation of the world. The tablet says that the story was 
copied from an ancient tablet in the library at Cutha. This is an 
indication that somewhere in the mound of Tel-Ibrahim there is a 
Babylonian library of great antiquity and importance. If for no other 
reason than this, excavations at this point promise as much as at 
any other in Babylonia, and the ruins of Cutha are perhaps the only 
ones of the very ancient cities of prime importance in which the exca¬ 
vator has not yet dug deep enough to learn at least something more 
than the name. 

Edgar James Banks. 

Constantinople. 


JEWELRY FROM THE TOMBS OF EGYPT. 

Readers of the Biblical World have doubtless already heard 
something of the remarkable results of Professor Petrie’s excavations 
at Abydos on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund. In the course 
of the first two seasons’ work Mr. Petrie cleared out the tombs of the 
kings of the first two dynasties, which had been done carelessly and 
inefficiently by the Frenchman, Amdlineau. A^ the kings of the 
earliest three dynasties have heretofore been very slightly known, the 
discovery and excavations of their tombs have furnished us with mate¬ 
rials of the rarest interest. The reader will find in Petrie’s two 
volumes, which were promptly published after his completion of the 
work in the tombs, a full presentation of the remarkable discoveries of 
this remote age. 

It would, of course, be impossible to discuss these materials here. 
Perhaps the most surprising of the revelations of ^Petrie’s spade are 
the products of the goldsmith and the lapidary. No one had dreamed 
that a civilization so vastly remote could produce such work. The 
two cuts accompanying these remarks may serve to suggest the char¬ 
acter of the workmanship. 

The first is a gold bar, the purpose of which is unknown. It bears 
on the upper end the name of no less a personage than Menes, the 
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first king of the first dynasty; a ruler who has been regarded, until 
quite recently, as an entirely legendary person. 

The second cut represents a portion of the upper arm torn from 
the body of a princess by the tomb robbers who violated her sepulcher. 
The swathing mummy-cloth has been cut away on the hitherside, so 
that the splendid jewelry which decked her arm may 
be clearly seen. It consisted of four superb bracelets, 
the uppermost containing a large rosette exquisitely 
wrought in gold, from which the bracelet tapers down 
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BRACELETS OF GOLD, TURQUOISE, AND AMETHYST. 
(As Discovered on the Arm of a Princess by Professor Petrie 
at Abydos in the Tomb of King Zer, First Dynasty, not 
less than 3200 B. C.) 



on either side through alternate members formed of turquoise and 
gold, and terminating at either end in a gorgeous amethyst. The 
next is a bracelet of curious beads, shaped to represent the facade of 
the king’s palace, each surmounted by a hawk, the symbol of the king. 
These beads are alternately gold and finely wrought turquoise. The 
next bracelet consists of double-lobed or dumb-bell beads of alternate 
gold and amethyst in threes, separated by pairs of turquoise beads joined 
with gold. The last is made up on a plan of threes, each member 
consisting of three beads of turquoise, amethyst, and gold, tapering at 
either end into an exquisite gold bead. 

The workmanship on these pieces of jewelry is unsurpassed, and 
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no modern goldsmith would need to be ashamed of having pro¬ 
duced them. The fine taste and aesthetic sense evident in the designs 
are not in any way inferior to the technical skill with which they have 
been executed. 

They date at the latest from 3200 B. C., and possibly from one 
thousand years earlier than this. From these most remarkable speci¬ 
mens of the art and craftsmanship of this antique age, the reader may 
gain some conception of the high degree of general culture already 
attained at so early a stage in the career of man. 

James H. Breasted. 

The University of Chicago. 
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BRIEF COMMENT ON BOOKS. 

The second series of Professor Albert S. Cook's Biblical Quotations 
in Old English Prose Writers continues the admirable work which Dr. 
Cook has been doing toward showing the English text of the New 
Testament in early English. The volume is published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, in the series of Yale Bicentennial 
Publications. 

A NEW volume of sermons from Rev. J. H. Jowett, of Birmingham, 
England, is entitled Thirsting for the Springs. The publishers are 
Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Co., New York (pp. 208 ; $1.25). These 
sermons were originally published in one of the English religious 
papers, but for permanent value they deserve the book form which 
has been given them. 

Rev. Lawrence Phelps, of Leominster, Mass., has prepared a small 
manual for Bible study entitled The Rebellion in Israel. It belongs to 
a series of “Cushing Academy Handbooks." The treatment of this 
roost interesting period of Hebrew history is presented with much 
skill and true perception of the facts of the history, and may be com¬ 
mended for general Bible class use, or for private study. 

A VOLUME entitled Spiritual Power at Work: a Study of Spiritual 
porces and their Application, of which Rev. Henry Hubbard is the 
author, is published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York (pp. 
343 ; $1.25, nef). The book is an interesting and helpful study of the 
forces which make for righteousness and truth as they now operate in 
individuals and in society. The spiritual power which underlies 
human development, and works toward the establishment of the king¬ 
dom of God on earth, is described with insight and illuminating 
effect. 

The first edition of Broadus’s Harmony of the Gospels was published 
in 1893. At that time it was the most useful harmony in English. 
This is attested by the fact that the work has gone through six editions 
during the ten years that have elapsed since its publication. The sev- 
•enth edition has just been published by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & 
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Son, New York. It is revised and enlarged by Professor A. T. Robert¬ 
son, Dr. Broadus’s successor in the Southern Baptist Theological Sem¬ 
inary, Louisville, Ky. The work therefore enters upon a new stage 
of its career, considerably improved by the additions which have been 
made. 

Another volume is added to the series of books containing the 
Bishop Paddock Lectures, established in 1880 in connection with the 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New York city. The Lectures for 1901-2 were delivered by Rev. 
Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Southern Virginia, 
on the subject. Reason^ Faith, and Authority in Christianity, The 
lectures are published by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, New York (pp. 272; 
$1.20, net). The theme of the lectures is one of living interest at the 
present time, and the discussion which is given it by Dr. Randolph 
will be found helpful. 

Many have arisen to do honor to Phillips Brooks. The latest 
contribution to his biography is a little volume by the Bishop of 
Massachusetts, Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., of Boston. He 
presents to his readers the address given at the memorial service held 
in Boston on January 23, 1903, on the occasion of the tenth anniver¬ 
sary of Dr. Brooks’s death. No keener or more sympathetic appre¬ 
ciation of Phillips Brooks has appeared than this one by Dr. Lawrence, 
and even those who have read much concerning him will do well to 
read carefully this study of Dr. Brooks’s character, standpoint, and 
work, which is now published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston (pp. 51 ; $0.50). 

Bible students will welcome the volume by William Rosenau, Ph.D., 
entitled Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and Customs, published by the 
Friedenwald Co., Baltimore (pp. 193). The book deals with the 
present religious rites and practices among the Jews. It consists of a 
series of lectures delivered at the Johns Hopkins University, which, 
when given, attracted much attention for the lucid description which 
they contained. The lectures as published are accompanied by a 
large number of excellent pictures illustrating the implements and 
other things used by the Jews in the modern observance of their 
religious ceremonies. To compare the customs of the Jews as 
described here with the customs of the Jews as seen in the Bible will 
be an interesting study. 
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Under the title The Creation of Matter; or. Material Elements, 
Evolution, and Creation, a little book has been issued by Rev. W. 
Profeit, of Scotland (imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York ; pp. 176 ; $1, net). The book is devoted to answering the 
question whence matter comes. The solution offered is, that matter 
is the creation of mind; that in its primal elements, however far back 
we may have to go to find them, there are so many signs of mind as 
to render it evident that matter is the product of an understanding 
that is infinite, and of a hand that is omnipotent. The discussion 
which the book presents is one of importance, dealing with profound 
subjects of science and philosophy, and reaching conclusions which 
substantiate the Christian idea of God and the world. 

A Life oi William Ellery Channing has been prepared by Rev. J. 
W. Chadwick, and published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston (pp. 463; $1.75, net). The influence of Dr. Channing in 
American history is well known. Born in 1780, he died in 1842, his 
life extending over a long and important period of American history. 
The influence of Dr. Channing upon this history it is the purpose of 
this biography to recite. Mr. Chadwick is a biographer of great 
insight and skill. There will be scarce any question that this book by 
him will be considered the best Life of Channing. Many who have 
never given particular attention to the work of Dr. Channing will do 
well to read Mr. Chadwick’s book, in order to become acquainted with 
one of the greatest ministers which America has produced. 

One of the most conspicuous figures in England for many years 
has been the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., pastor of the City Temple, 
London. He was a leader among the Nonconformists and contrib¬ 
uted, perhaps as much as any other man, to the strength and the 
characteristics of the nonconforming churches of Great Britain. Dr. 
Parker died November 28, 1902, in his seventy-third year. The public 
has awaited with deep interest the Life of Dr. Parker which has been 
in course of preparation by Rev. William Adamson, D.D. This Life 
has now been published by the Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago (pp. 387; 
$1.75, net). Many persons will wish to learn more fully of the long, 
influential career of this eminent minister, and this volume will furnish 
such with the information they seek. It is a worthy tribute to the 
memory of a great man. 

Two little books come from the class room of Professor R. F. 
Weidner, D.D., LL.D., president of the Evangelical Lutheran Theo- 
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logical Seminary, Chicago. One is entitled Theologia, or the Doctrine 
of God; it consists of outline notes based on Luthardt, and is designed 
for students in systematic theology. The bibliography which accom¬ 
panies the discussion of each subject is admirable. The other volume 
is one of a series of outline studies in the books of the Bible. This 
number is upon Exodus. Its method is to take up one chapter after 
another of the book in regular order, and make a study of its contents. 
These outline studies may also be found useful for Bible classes, or 
for individuals who study privately. They present the traditional con¬ 
ception of the Old Testament history. The publishers are the Fleming 
H. Revell Co., Chicago. 

In two volumes entitled Studies in Christian Character^ Work^ and 
Experience, Rev. William M. Watkinson gives to the public a number 
of sermons which for their clearness of vision, their persuasiveness, 
and their ability to instruct, are more than usually fine and worthy 
of wide reading. The publishers are the Fleming H. Revell Co., 
Chicago (pp. 256, 260; $i each, net). If the kind of Christian life 
which Mr. Watkinson describes could more often be the ideal of 
Christians, we should have a happier and better world. That these 
sermons are able to promote this higher Christian living everyone 
who reads them will be eager to affirm. Previous volumes by the 
same author have won the highest praise from many sources; these 
new volumes will certainly strengthen the reputation and extend the 
noble influence of their author. 

An essay on Religion, what it is, how it is related to history and to 
life, and what is its mission, the work of Mr. Richard R. Bowker, 
appears from the press of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (pp. 73; 
$0.50). It is one of a series of little books which Mr. Bowker has'pub- 
lished under the general head of “The Arts of Life.” The author’s 
point of view is an interesting one, and his treatment of the subject 
may be useful to many who are thinking upon the subject. “ All 
religions,” he says, “join with ethics, with philosophy, with common 
sense, in emphasizing for the soul, the spirit, the supreme place in the 
making of man. Religions are useless, and the exercises of religion 
waste, if they do not show their fruits in practical everyday life. In 
state as in church, in business as in society, religion must be known 
by its practical applications, in fulfilling the direct aim of religion, 
righteousness of life.” 

The series of “Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature 
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Related to the New Testament,” published by the University of Chicago 
Press, is extended by the publication of Volume I, Part II, entitled The 
Kingdom of God in the Writings of the Fathers (University of Chicago 
Press, pp. 117). The author is Rev. Henry M. Herrick, Ph.D., and 
the work itself is a doctor’s thesis. Dr. Herrick has studied carefully 
the use made of the title and conception of the Kingdom of God in 
the Patristic literature of the Ante-Nicene, Nicene, and Post-Nicene 
periods. Many of the passages containing references to this subject 
are quoted, and a careful examination of the usage is made. The 
writer’s conclusion is that the Fathers did, on the whole, preserve the 
great idea of the Kingdom as Jesus gave it, and handed it down to their 
successors. It may be questioned, he says, whether any great Christian 
doctrine has suffered less in its transmission through the ages of the 
Fathers. 

A WORK of very great importance to those who would familiarize 
themselves with Protestant missions is the Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions issued by the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, New York (Vol. I, Geography, pp. 571 ; Vol. II, 
Statistics and Atlas ; the two volumes in cloth, $4.) The author of the 
work is Rev. Harlan P. Beach, A.M., F.R.G.S. Vol. I contains a 
description of the various peoples among whom the missions are being 
conducted, together with some account of the missionary work among 
them. Vol. II contains an excellent series of maps exhibiting the 
mission fields, and a complete index to Protestant mission stations, 
with statistics concerning the work. The maps were printed by the 
Edinburgh Geographical Establishment, under the superintendence of 
John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., the author of the best hand map to Pal¬ 
estine. There can be no question, therefore, that this work is of 
supreme value for everyone who would familiarize himself with the 
mission field; and that we should all familiarize ourselves with the 
work of missions is one of the obvious facts. 

To ALL lovers of John Wesley—and the number of such cannot be 
told — the new volume entitled The Heart of John Wesley's Journal 
will strongly appeal. Mr. Percy L. Parker, the editor, has made a 
most interesting and valuable collection of material illustrating the 
activity of Wesley and the characteristics of his work. Wesley’s journal 
was prepared by himself for publication. The complete journal, still 
preserved in twenty-six bound volumes, has never been printed. 
Wesley made long extracts from the journal which were published 
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under his direction. The present book contains about one-fourth of 
the amount which Wesley himself had published, but the editor has 
sought to retain the atmosphere of the larger work. The volume is 
supplied with an introduction by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and an 
appreciation of the journal by Mr. Augustine Birrell. The journal is 
one of the notable productions of literature, aside from its high value 
as a record of the religious experience and activity of one of the great¬ 
est reformers. The publishers are the Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago 
(pp. 512 ; $1.50, net). The occasion of the publication of this volume 
is the bicentenary of Wesley, who was born in 1703. 

The subject of divorce is one which is constantly before us, whether 
from a scriptural or a civic point of view. A small volume entitled 
The Scriptural Doctrine of Divorce is published by the Alliance Pub¬ 
lishing Co., New York (pp. 144). The author is Mr. Edward Wil¬ 
liams, who seeks to determine “the true Christian and scriptural 
doctrine on the subject. He holds that Jesus did not, either in the 
matter of divorce or in other matters, essay the rdle of a social 
reformer; rather what he taught on this subject was of the nature of a 
principle. It was not his purpose to set forth new legalistic views on 
the subject of marriage and divorce. In affirming the sanctity of 
marriage and discountenancing divorce, Jesus merely reiterated his 
central principle — forbearance to the uttermost, applying it here as he 
applied it to all other fields wherein the law of retaliation could ever 
govern. His utterances are properly to be regarded as precepts rather 
than as legal dicta. In this interpretation Mr. Williams has reached 
an understanding of Jesus’ divorce teaching similar to that which 
Professor Bacon, in his book on the Sermon on the Mount, has pre¬ 
sented. There is a growing opinion that this is a correct interpreta¬ 
tion, and it has far-reaching significance. 

The resistance which the historical study and interpretation of the 
Bible meet at the hands of some men may be seen in an intense form 
in two works recently issued. One is by Rev. John Smith, A.M., 
D.D., pastor of the Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh, entitled The 
Integrity of Scripture; Plain Reasons for Rejecting the Critical Hypothe¬ 
sis. The other work is by Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D., 
entitled The Bible and Modern Criticism. Both works are published 
in America by the Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. There can be no 
question of the sincerity and conviction with which these two books 
are written. To one who wishes to see how much, and what, can be 
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said against the historical study and interpretation of the Bible, these 
books will furnish a complete statement. The antagonism which these 
writers offer to present-day biblical scholarship is based upon a funda¬ 
mental misconception as to the purpose, method, and result of biblical 
study. Starting from a rigid post*reformation theory of inspiration, 
and guided by fixed theological views which have been unaffected by 
the progress of thought and investigation, the point of view of the 
authors is such as to make it impossible for them to understand the 
Bible viewed historically. It is to them a divine deposit, miraculously 
originated, and by its divine qualities exempt from the work of his¬ 
torical investigation, and of literary, philosophical, and psychological 
explanation, such as pertain to all other books. The release from 
bondage to such theories can only be‘obtained when one is willing to 
seek by true historical principles and methods the origin and first 
meaning of the material and the books contained in the Bible. 
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The Origin of Hebrew Monotheism. 

Professor Hermann Gunkel, of the University of Berlin, because of 
the excellent work shown in his Schdpfung und Chaos and in his recent 
commentary on Genesis, is well equipped to discuss the question of 
Babylonia’s influence upon Israel’s religion. In a recent pamphlet on 
this subject, prepared in response to many requests from contemporary 
scholars, he seeks to calm the storm of protest aroused by the lectures 
of Professor Delitzsch delivered before the German emperor. 

Concerning the question whether the Babylonians were monothe¬ 
ists, he says : The Babylonian religion was certainly polytheistic, and 
had an especially crass, grotesque plurality of gods. Delitzsch cites 
the fact that certain North Semitic immigrants into Babylonia in 
the time of Hammurabi used names compounded with el ( = god). 
Delitzsch supposes these to have been relatives of the Hebrews and 
like them monotheists from the earliest times. This does not imply 
that Israel’s monotheism originated in Babylonia, nor does the exist¬ 
ence of such names, indeed, prove monotheism ; for the polytheistic 
Greeks had such names, e. g.y 0c<k^iAo«, ©coSoo-io?, 0cofcvo5; likewise the 
polytheistic Phoenicians, Aramaeans, and Arabs, e. g.y *Ainel (==eye of 
God), Channel (=rgrace of God), *Aliel (=God is exalted). Every¬ 
thing Delitzsch says concerning the Babylonian name Jahu-ilu 
(=Yahweh is God), is extremely doubtful, the entire reading and inter¬ 
pretation being questioned by eminent colleagues of Delitzsch. 

There is one passage from the neo-Babylonian period in which the 
various gods are compared with Marduk, and this is to be looked upon 
as almost monotheistic. This passage shows that the Babylonian 
priests came to look upon the various gods as in reality only forms of 
manifestation of the same divine essence — a view which the Greek 
popular philosophy of the times of Jesus also reached. But this view 
had no influence in either Babylon or Greece upon religion itself, 
which remained polytheistic. With the monotheistic religion of Israel 
this speculation of Babylonian priests may be compared only at a great 
distance. 
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The Study of the Old Testament. 

One of the best recent attempts to explain and to justify the mod¬ 
ern conception of the Bible as obtained by the historical study of it 
is Professor John E. McFadyen’s new book, Old Testament Criticism 
and the Christian Church, The necessity and value of the historical 
study of the Old Testament he thus describes: All that is deepest and 
dearest in our faith comes from the New Testament; and every great 
truth of the New Testament finds its historical preparation and sup¬ 
port in the Old Testament. This is the place of the Old Testament 
in our faith, and a position corresponding to its importance to our 
faith must the study of it hold in every school of learning which pro¬ 
fesses to train men for the ministry of Christ and his church. But^ 
while a clear view of the task to be performed is the first requisite to 
the successful performance of it, it also brings us face to face with the 
necessity of selecting a method which will conserve all the interests 
at stake. A great French critic remarked that it was at once “the 
privilege and danger of Semitic students to touch on the most impor¬ 
tant problems of the history of humanity.” It is the privilege—for 
the greatest study of mankind is God, with the religion, the people^ 
the Christ through whom he has made himself known; and the 
danger — for here the sin that so easily besets is the temptation to tra¬ 
ditionalism on the one hand, and on the other to a rash disregard of 
the gathered experience of the past. But so long as we remember 
that the true end of all our study of the Old Testament is religious, in 
the great words of St. Paul, “ that the man of God may be complete,, 
furnished completely unto every good work; ” so long as we recognize 
that sound criticism cannot deprive us, and does not seek to deprive 
us, of the substance of the revelation, but strives merely to set it in its 
own light, we shall see that we have everything to gain and nothing 
to fear from the application of a rigorously scientific method. 

While the criticism of the Old Testament is not of yesterday, the 
pressure of its problems has never been so keenly felt as today; and 
it w^ould be fighting with the spirit of our time and of our God to 
reject, in the study of his Word, those principles and methods which 
have widened our knowledge and deepened our wonder in the study 
of his world. The problems of the Old Testament were not created 
by the critics, but by the facts; they are felt, not only by the profes¬ 
sional scholar, but by everyone who reads his Bible with ordinary care 
and with an open mind. What we have to do in the interests of our 
faith is not to suppress the problems — indeed we cannot — but to face 
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them, and, if possible, to solve them. Many of the old landmarks 
have been removed, but the land remains, every inch of it. It may 
have to be redistributed; but its redistribution will only make it a 
more real possession, by giving us order for confusion. Reconstruc¬ 
tion cannot destroy the history; it can only make it more lucid and 
helpful. 

Criticism is only a means, to be everywhere — at least in biblical 
scholarship — subordinated to a moral and religious end. Its aim is 
constructive; the need for it is imperative; the result of it is to make 
many a rough place plain, and to remove many a stumbling block 
from the path of honest doubt. But the criticism which will do that for 
us must be a sane criticism, which knows its own limitations, which 
will not mistake caprice for logic, or substitute theory for fact. It will 
recognize that behind the history and the literature with which it is its 
province to deal, are the throbbings of a life which it cannot explain, 
but must accept; and that the criticism which would truly interpret 
the literature must be possessed of the same spirit as that which inspired 
it. Our search for truth is sustained by Christ’s promise of the Spirit 
who leads into all the truth. 


Peter’s Confession at Caesarea Philippi. 

In an article in the May number of the Expositor Professor A. E. 
Garvie, D.D., considers “The Companionship of the Twelve.” The 
significance of the confession of Jesus’ Messiahship which Peter made 
just before the transfiguration was, he says, of the utmost importance 
to Jesus for two reasons. Therein a beginning was made of the Chris¬ 
tian community, the people of the Messiah, who would bear witness to, 
and do work for, him'in the world. As the first members of the Chris¬ 
tian church in virtue of their confession as the result of their disciple- 
ship, Peter and those for whom he spoke are described as the rock on 
which the church would be built. No privilege peculiar to Peter, or 
transmissible by him alone, was by these words conferred. There was 
simply indicated the function of the disciples as apostles after the 
resurrection, when by their testimony and influence the congregation 
of believers with them in the Christ was firmly established and widely 
extended. The confidence of Jesus in the constancy and sincerity of 
the faith of the disciples is most strikingly shown in this prophecy of 
a community, that no power even from the Unseen could dissolve, 
neither his own death nor the deaths of these disciples. Another rea¬ 
son for Jesus’ satisfaction in this confession was, that he could now lay 
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aside his reserve, not only as regards his Messiahship, but also as 
regards the sacrifice to which he knew himself called. The faith of 
the disciples, which had been so far assured, was at once put to a 
severe test. By his words and works hitherto Jesus knew that he had 
tried their faith, that they might have found “occasion of stumbling, 
as John the Baptist had found; but now he was about to make a much 
severer demand on their fidelity. For while a Messiah who went about 
doing good and preaching the Gospel to the poor was not altogether 
incredible, a Messiah who chose to die strained faith to breaking point. 
He had allowed them to discover his Messiahship without explicit 
declarations, but to secure their acceptance of his ideal of a Savior 
through self-sacrifice, frequent and urgent persuasion was necessary. 

The Appreciation of Christ. 

In a little volume entitled Our Lord and Master^ by Rev. Jesse 
Bowman Young, D.D., of Cincinnati, O. (Eaton & Mains, New York; 
pp. 99) we have an exquisite appreciation of the character, glory, and 
meaning of Christ. In Him we find one who is fairer than the chil¬ 
dren of men and altogether lovely; one who, born in obscurity, reared 
in toil and poverty, and executed as a criminal early in his thirties, is 
today the moral master of the modern world, dominating our civiliza¬ 
tion, deciding ethical standards, exerting even in pagan lands a vivi¬ 
fying and transforming influence upon human character, standing at 
the head of a great army enlisted for the conquest of the globe in his 
name, and everywhere renewing by his word and example the higher 
life of mankind. Who in all the ages is worthy to take place by his 
side? The sinlessness of his life gives him absolute uniqueness, while 
the virtues and graces which he embodied make him a pattern for the 
race. Some of his qualities— humility, meekness, forgiving love, com¬ 
passion for the outcast and the lost—were hardly known until he 
revealed them by his example; and they were never known at all in 
union with courage, heroic fortitude, commanding leadership, world¬ 
wide enterprise, and supreme wisdom, such as He manifested. His- 
perfect life contains in it all possible human perfections blended and 
correlated, the courage of the soldier, the fortitude of the martyr, the 
dignity of the commander, the simplicity of the child, the tenderness 
of womanhood, the majesty of the king. In his thirty years of obscur¬ 
ity and labor at Nazareth, and in the three years of his public ministry,. 
Jesus illustrated all the virtues that can adorn human character, in 
their fulness and fruition. 
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To the same end, but in a highly controversial tone and spirit, is a 
pamphlet entitled Jesus Christ, His Origin and Character, by Mr. Frank 
Ballard (imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; pp. 
32). The chapter is reprinted from the author’s book. The Miracles of 
Unbelief. Its purpose is to answer the naturalistic reading of the Gospel 
story, by showing that it is more difficult to explain away the divine 
elements in Jesus than it is to accept them. The essence of Jesus’ 
teaching is formulated in the following statement: “As regards him¬ 
self, he unequivocally insisted upon a supernatural origin and pre-ex¬ 
istence, to be followed by a voluntary death, which should issue in a 
miraculous resurrection and ascension. In reference to his works and 
doctrine, he claimed that his whole mission was the revelation of the 
reality and nearness of the supernatural, both in the constant presence 
of his Father and in the special co-operation of the Holy Spirit who 
was to be afterwards more fully manifested. To which he added, 
unmistakably, the promise of a future life perfectly in accord with these 
supernatural premises.” The dilemma which Mr. Ballard produces 
regarding the historical Christ is as follows: “It were a much greater 
and more staggering miracle that the Christ of the gospels should be 
either a deceiver or deceived, than that he should be a worker of real 
miracles and a teacher of eternal truth. In a word, if he be false in 
his doctrine, then he is no longer supremely good in his example. If 
the mighty works to which he himself appealed were only delusions, 
then his own chosen credentials of character are unreliable. If, how¬ 
ever, he be as true as good, then the supernatural element in his whole 
nature and mission is no longer a matter of question.” 

The historical problems of Christ and the gospel records of him 
must be studied, but the severe dialectical method and the rigid 
theological presuppositions which are assumed in Mr. Ballard’s dis¬ 
cussion, tend to divert the thought from that avenue of approach to 
Jesus by which most men reach an appreciation of him. 


**Wi8e as Serpents and Harmless as Doves.” 

The words of Jesus to his disciples, “Be ye wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves” (Matt. 10:16), are explained by Professor Theodore 
Zahn in an article in the May Expositor on “Missionary Methods in 
the Times of the Apostles.” The words applied primarily to the dan¬ 
gers which awaited them as missionaries of the Gospel of Christ. 
They were to unite the wisdom of serpents and the harmlessness of 
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doves because Jesus sent them as sheep amongst wolves. They were 
to show the wisdom of serpents, especially by being on their guard 
before men who would bring them to the judgment seat and seek to 
get them punished. They were to show the harmlessness of doves by 
trusting entirely to their Father in heaven, who by his spirit would put 
into their mouths the right words for their defense in the hour of dan¬ 
ger. But this rhetorical rather than logical enumeration of qualifica¬ 
tions which must be united no more exhausts the meaning of these 
words than it confines them to times of persecution. They are of uni¬ 
versal importance for all mission work. The right way in which to 
deal with men in order to avoid danger and persecution, or, if it must 
be, to endure triumphantly, and the frame of mind which this presup¬ 
poses, cannot be essentially different from the way by which men must 
be won for the Gospel. But this right method, which is, however, an 
art, depends upon the union of qualities which are very often separated, 
the qualities of which serpents and doves are types. Jesus did not 
hesitate to take the serpent, in whose image the old, evil enemy 
appeared, as the type of that good sense and thoughtful wisdom with¬ 
out which missionary work cannot be carried on with complete success. 


Revelation and Inspiration. 

A collection of Biblical and Literary Essays by the late Professor 
A. B. Davidson has recently been published. In the essay on “ Bibli¬ 
cal Theology” which opens the volume, emphasizing the fact that the 
Old Testament revelation was a historical process. Professor Davidson 
says: And as the light from God’s face, like that from some distant 
star, needs ages to pierce from rim to rim of society, it no less needs 
ages for society to be penetrated by it. This knowledge of God must 
be realized again in life, must be achieved in successive generations, 
each leaving some legacy of its attainments as an inheritance to the 
next. To have taught morality, monotheism, and the messianic hope 
were no mean achievement even for two thousand years. And the 
lesson could only be learned in a supernatural history. In a history, 
for you cannot mechanically or magically pour truth or knowledge into 
man. It is a moral process, and must be accomplished through the 
working of his moral nature in all the phases of life and action ; and 
that it is supernatural is implied in the idea of a remedial scheme. 

In the same essay the essential unity of Old and New Testaments 
is clearly stated in these words: The distinction between the old and 
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the new dispensations is not that of law and gospel, but that of promise 
of . the gospel — in itself essentially a gospel — and the gospel. Sub¬ 
jectively, the two dispensations are one; they differ, mainly, in the 
amount and clearness of objective truth enjoyed. 

Further, concerning the significance of the term “ inspiration,*' 
Professor Davidson says : Now, Scripture nowhere defines this term ; 
and I think we do but wrong the Bible, and wrong ourselves, when 
we proceed to interpret Scripture with any a priori conception of what 
this quality must contain or preclude. By “ inspired*’ we mean that, 
by the divine influence upon the writers. Scripture is what it is. But 
what it is we can only learn from itself, from what it says and what it 
seems. The only thing the term postulates is the divinity of its pro¬ 
duction, but what that involves or excludes, examination only can 
determine. The true law of interpreting the Bible is to interpret 
biblically. This law is common to it and all other books. You inter¬ 
pret Homer homerically. There is so much of every author plain, 
so much expressive of his spirit and manner, that you speedily catch 
them up, and under their guidance you resolve the passages that are 
obscure. The whole is before any of its parts. And so you interpret 
the Bible biblically. 
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Volume XXII AUGUST, I903 Number 2 


THE BEATITUDES OF JESUS. 

The teaching of Jesus known as the “Sermon on the Mount/* 
of which the Beatitudes constitute the first section, is given the 

place of honor in the gospel of Matthew. It receives 
The B£AmuD£8 ^ , 

OF J£8U8 Hiore space than any other discourse, and is placed 

prominently at the beginning of the book, after 
introductory matters are recorded. That Jesus did deliver such a 
discourse upon the true righteousness is altogether probable, and 
the reports of the discourse which are found in the first and the third 
gospels are in general agreement as to its chief features. Granted 
that some of the material found in the two accounts was origi¬ 
nally uttered on other occasions, and has been brought into con¬ 
nection with the historical discourse by topical association for 
practical use, the theme of the original discourse and its develop¬ 
ment are not destroyed or even obscured. The excerpts which 
have come down to us of Jesus* great Sermon leave both theme 
and development clear. 

Some scholars have thought to find the theme of the discourse 
in the passage Matt. 5 : 17-20, in which case the Sermon was 
either a polemic against the perverse pharisaic interpretation of 
the Old Testament Law, or else a defense against the pharisaic 
charge that Jesus destroyed the Law and the Prophets. But this 
is improbable, for: (i) the Sermon in Luke does not contain the 
verses found in Matt. 5:17-20, and would therefore have no 
statement of the theme of the discourse; (2) the remainder of 
Matthew*s fifth chapter shows how little, rather than how much, 
Jesus held in common with the Old Testament system; (3) if 
the theme lies in 5 : 17-20, there is no logical connection in the 
discourse for the greater part of the material which Matthew 
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records; and (4) the situation to which Jesus addresses himself 
in the Sermon on the Mount would have made unsuitable and 
unwise a discourse of a negative quality, whether polemic or 
apologetic. 

The theme of the Sermon really lies in the Beatitudes. They 
stand at the head of the discourse in both the first and the third 
Thehb op the gospels, and furnish a theme which fairly unites the 
Discourse IN material given in both accounts. Jesus sought to 
THE Beatitudes present in this teaching the ideal life in character 
and conduct, the true righteousness over against current shallow 
and perverse conceptions of righteousness. There is abundant 
probability that Jesus, at some middle point in the Galilean min¬ 
istry (Luke associates the discourse with the appointment of the 
twelve apostles), after careful preparation of the people, and to 
a general company of his followers, would undertake to set forth 
somewhat specifically and comprehensively the kind of men and 
women for which the kingdom of God called; what it meant in 
actual life to become a member of that kingdom; and the kind 
of righteousness which God required, as contrasted with the cur¬ 
rent scribal teaching. To develop this definite theme in a great 
discourse would logically involve a characterization of ideal 
character and conduct; a comparison of this ideal with the ideal 
commonly held among his hearers; some illustrations of how 
this ideal character and conduct would manifest themselves in 
one’s attitude toward God, self, and fellow-men; and earnest 
injunctions to the actual attainment of this ideal. This is what 
we have in the Sermon on the Mount, and the Beatitudes present 
the chief ideas of the theme at its very beginning. 

Whether Matthew or Luke presents the more authentic form 
of the Beatitudes is a question of much difficulty. Some scholars 
Two Reports Luke’s four Beatitudes are the more origi- 

OF THE nal, the eight which Matthew gives being increased 

Beathudes in number and expanded in form. This hypothesis, 
however, is not generally accepted. While the Matthew form 
of the Beatitudes may not perfectly reproduce the words of Jesus 
at this point in the discourse, they do seem to convey the 
spiritual meaning which Jesus had in mind, and all of them are 
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needed to present the complete view of the ideal life. The 
Beatitudes as given in the first gospel have always been used by 
the Christian church as the more satisfying and helpful of the 
two accounts; and this popular judgment finds much support 
from a moderate scholarship. 


The beatitude type of utterance was not new upon Jesus* lips, 
for it is found often in the Old Testament. But Jesus made the 
SmuAHm TO own (as he made the parable his own), 

Old Testament and constantly used it as a mode of expression 
Thought and which carried the idea of love rather than of exac- 

P ypopjijfifiu 

tion, the idea of persuasion rather than of force. 
The ideas and phrases of the Beatitudes were largely taken by 
Jesus from! the Old Testament and from current Jewish termi- 
nology, to give them in his own teaching a higher import and a 
greater power. 

The phrases “the poor,** “the mourners,** “the meek,*’ “the 
hungering and thirsting,** “the merciful,** “the pure in heart,** 
“the peacemakers,’* “the persecuted,** are stable conceptions and 
terms of the Old Testament, and of the Judaism of Jesus* day. 
The same is true of “the kingdom of heaven,** “the comfort of 
the afflicted,** “the entering into possession of the earth,** “the 
satisfaction of longing for righteousness and truth,** “the seeing 
God,** and “the becoming sons of God.** The adoption by Jesus 
of this religious terminology served to form an essential connec¬ 
tion between Jesus* hearers and himself. Yet he did not use it 
as a mere matter of expediency; rather he used it because he 
found an essential unity between his own ideas and those of the 
Hebrew prophets. These phrases in their highest meaning were 
rooted in fundamental spiritual needs, realities, and aspirations, 
such as Jesus came to satisfy, to proclaim, and to fulfil. 


The Beatitudes consist each of two phrases, the one expressing 
the condition, the other the result which follows upon it. The 
one states the character or service to be attained. 


The 


Interpretation the other the blessedness of attaining it. The 
OP These blessedness which Jesus here affirms belongs both 
Satinos present and to the future. In one aspect it 

is eschatological; the endless future of men who attain the 
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character and perform the service described is assured, as one of 
perfect happiness and communion with God. But the blessed¬ 
ness which Jesus promised belongs also, and primarily, to the 
present life. The blessedness of the Beatitudes is that condition 
of true well-being which results from committing one’s self to 
God with the purpose of living according to His will; and this 
condition normally produces peace and joy, arising from the 
consciousness of God’s approval and blessing, the feeling of 
assured present and future well-being. 

The Beatitudes present each a special idea, but they are not 
mutually exclusive. An organic unity joins them all together, 
and they interlace with one another. Like so many facets of a 
diamond, they present the ideal life in eight different aspects, 
they indicate the several characteristics which make up the 
whole. The order in which the eight sayings are arranged does 
not appear to be a closely wrought one; they do not seem to 
present an ascensive or climactic arrangement. Repeated 
attempts to find a logical consecution and an intricate relation 
between them have failed. 

The detailed interpretation of the eight sayings is a difficult 
task, as may be seen from the portions of commentaries on 
Matthew’s gospel which attempt it, or in Tholuck’s classic work 
on the Sermon. It can be accomplished only by thorough 
historical, linguistic, and exegetical study, in accordance with 
principles of interpretation which are to be derived from a 
comparison of the entire body of Jesus’ teaching, and with full 
knowledge of the Hebrew religion and literature which Jesus 
used as a foundation for his work. 

It was a most significant way which Jesus chose for setting 
forth his ideal of life in the Sermon. He did not re-enact the 
The Spirit and Commandments of Moses, which his people 

Substance of for centuries had regarded as embodying the law 
THE Gospel of God for man; he did not propose a new table of 
commandments to take the place of the old. Instead, he pre¬ 
sented a series of sayings whu:h pronounce the highest blessings 
upon those who aspire to the best kind of life. “ Blessed are 
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the poor in spirit, the mourners, the meek, they who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure in heart, 
the peacemakers, they who are persecuted for righteousness* 
sake.** He gave these Beatitudes with the profound intention of 
revealing at once the spirit and the substance ot the Gospel. 
Man is not made subservient to an external law forced upon 
him from without, but is made responsive to a creative light and 
power within. The criterion by which God judges him is not 
primarily a standard of external performance, but a standard of 
internal purpose and aspiration. 

The ideal of human life described in the Beatitudes pertains 
to the fundamental nature of a person, and concerns all men 
equally. Jesus furnished here a universal ideal, and a universal 
criterion, according to which a man*s success or failure is 
judged, not by the amount of money he can accumulate, nor 
by the amount of social distinction he can command, nor by 
the extent of his intellectual or official achievements; but 
rather by the essential character which he fashions within him¬ 
self, and by the service which he renders to his fellow-men. In 
the Beatitudes Jesus calls men away from the superficial tests 
and standards which so commonly prevail, to a criterion which 
concerns the real nature of man, is equally just to all, and 
stands in relation, not alone to the few years of the present 
existence, but to the whole of a man*s eternal career. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 


By Dr, E. W. G. Master man, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


In considering the way in which the Jews of modern Palestine 
earn their daily bread, it will be convenient to divide them into 
four groups: (i) those who, supported by charitable funds, spend 
their whole time in purely religious occupations, e. g., the study 
of the sacred books, and those whose great object in coming to 
the country is to die on holy soil; (2) those who, though perhaps 
coming originally from religious motives, have still to do some¬ 
thing for their living; (3) those who, having in most cases been 
brought up in Palestine, have to earn their living unassisted by 
charitable funds; (4) those who have been settled in agricultural 
communities by various philanthropic agencies. 

Before proceeding to discuss these very real divisions of 
Jews, it is necessary to explain a word which will occur frequently 
in what follows, the word Khaluka, flplbn (literally, the “por¬ 
tion *’). It is money sent to Jerusalem from all over the world, 
but especially from the center of orthodox Judaism, Russia, for 
the support of the Jews dwelling in the Holy Land. The early 
Christian church sent Khaluka by the hand of Paul to the saints 
at Jerusalem. Each orthodox man whose daily avocations leave 
him no time to “study the law’* is supposed to contribute what 
he earns in the time he ought to study the law to pay someone 
else to do his duty vicariously in the Holy Land. It reminds 
one of arguments we have seen in missionary literature, that those 
who cannot themselves go to fulfil the command, “Go ye into all 
the world,” should pay, or help to pay, a substitute. The 
Khaluka is divided into two great divisions—the grcsLier Khaluka 
and the lesser Khaluka, The former, a sum variously estimated 
at from $200,000 to $300,000,' is exclusively for the Ashkenazim 

*The writer is indebted Xo Jewish Life in the East by Mr. S. M. Samuel, and to 
the annual handbooks of Mr. Luncz, of Jerusalem, for much of the information in 
this section. 
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and is largely collected in Russian Poland. Each district 
supports the people who have migrated from that district to 
Palestine, and every member of the family, even the smallest 
child, gets an equal share. The amount received varies much, 
according to the number of contributors in and the number of 



A GROUP OF DAGHISTAN JEWS IN JERUSALEM. 


recipients from a given district; but it has been stated to amount 
to from S20 to $30 per head — including children—for all whose 
names are on the list. 

The lesser Khaluka is collected from all parts of Europe and 
Russia, and is divided in shares among the Ashkenazim and 
Sephardim. It is said to amount to $80,000* for the whole of 
Palestine. It is collected by a number of “messengers” who 
travel about for the purpose, and are allowed a liberal commis¬ 
sion for their trouble. I have met Jews born and brought up in 
Jerusalem who have been over half the world on these errands. 

® This is an old estimate; it is certainly more now. 
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It will now be seen who are the members of the first of the 
above-mentioned classes. They are the recipients of a full 
Khaluka, In this class belong the chachamin or rabbis. The 
leading chachamin have the control and administration of the 
funds, and thus have an enormous power over the doings of all 



A JEW IN TYPICAL COSTUME. 


the other recipients. This power, so far, has been always 
exercised against progress and education. Among the Ashkena¬ 
zim many very ordinary families live on these alms—not, as is 
the case with the Sephardim, only the more learned rabbis. 
These latter, in all three hundred families it is said, give their 
time to the study of the law. For some whose Kftaluka is small 
there are small local appointments connected with schools and 
synagogues which enable them to give their time to “the law.’" 
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There are others, especially among the Ashkenazim, but also a 
proportion among all the immigrant Jews, who have coqie in old 
age or in failing middle life to pass their declining years in 
studying the sacred books on holy soil, and to lay their bones 
here. Some of these bring with them their savings, others are 
supported by allowances from relatives or local communities 
independent of the recognized Khaluka, 



ORIENTAL JEWESSES. 


By an easy step we pass to the second class. Here we find 
men who have come originally for purely religious motives, but 
who, finding it impossible to manage on their “portion,” or 
perhaps marrying in middle life and thus burdening themselves 
with extra cares and expenses, are obliged to do something for 
a livelihood. This class must necessarily form a social problem, 
for they are not quite dependent on their work, as are those who 
work for their whole living, and so are able to undersell their 
fellow-religionists and their gentile fellow-tradesmen. 

The Jews engaged in business in Palestine are very numerous 
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and belong to all classes of the community. They are found in 
all parts of the country. In Jerusalem Jews have much of the 



STREET VENDERS IN JERUSALEM. 

money-changing and money-lending in their hands, and also a 
considerable proportion of the shops. The cleverest at handi¬ 
crafts are the Ashkenazim, who do most of the furniture-making, 
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olive woodworking, bookbinding, printing, plumbing, watch and 
clock-making, etc. The Sephardim and the Gourgees are most 
successful as drapers, fancy trimming sellers, etc. All classes— 
not only those but also the Mughrabin and Yeminites — flourish 
as tailors, cobblers, and rough tinkers. The Yeminites excel as 
stone cutters and bricklayers. Many of the Sephardim are 



VISITORS TO THE TOMB OF RABBI SIMON BEN YOKHAI, 

AT MERON, NEAR SAFED. 

carriage drivers. Others, and some Gourgees, are porters 
carrying heavy loads on their backs for great distances. The 
competition is very great and the Jew will work with a very small 
margin of profit. 

A list of all the various trades of Palestine would fill half a 
page, but to show that it is not only the rougher trades that are 
followed, I must mention that I know many Jews who are drug¬ 
gists, makers of surgical instruments, electrical machinists, a 
sculptor, an oculist, besides of course professional men such as 
doctors, dentists, teachers, etc. 

There is comparatively little work for so many Jews to do ; 
the workers can often scarcely get enough to satisfy even their 
humble wants. Young men constantly have to leave the country 
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for America, Australia, or South Africa to find fresh openings. 
Nor can there, in the present state of things, be additional open¬ 
ings, unless the general prosperity of the country increases in 
some quite unexpected way. The conditions will continue to be 
difficult for self-supporting Jews. A community containing so 
many charitably supported persons as is the case in Jerusalem, 



and also in Hebron and Safed, is only limited in size by the 
amount of the charity funds and the enthusiasm of the contribu¬ 
tors to the Khaluka ; but it is not a satisfactory basis for a per¬ 
manent population. 

The last class of Jews deserve special mention on account of 
their unique position; in the past they have been in a half-way 
position between the first and third classes. They have received 
the equivalent of a Khaluka for living on holy soil, but their 
business has been, not to read the law, but to till the soil. 
Recently this Khaluka has been largely withdrawn. 

Agricultural colonies in Palestine are a comparatively recent 
experiment. For many generations a small number of Jewish 
families at El Bukia’a, in Galilee, not far from Safed, have culti¬ 
vated land side by side with the fellahin, but this is a small and 
little-known community. The modern^ movement began in 1870, 

3 For a full account of the agricultural colonies in Palestine the reader is referred 
to the new Jewish Encyclopedia^ Vol. I. The present writer is indebted for the latest 
statistics to Die jiidischen Colonien Paldstinas^ by A. M. LUNCZ (Jerusalem, 1902). 
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when the Turkish government presented the “Alliance Israelite 
Universelle” of Paris with over six hundred acres of land near 
Jaffa. This land was on the road to Jerusalem, and a School of 
Agriculture under one Charles Nelter was established there, 
bearing the name Mikweh Yisrael. The latest figures show that 



BEDOUIN FAMILY AT A MEAL. 

there are now one hundred pupils living at this school, and 
former pupils are largely employed in the newer colonies. 
During the past thirty years an increasing number of colonies 
have been founded. One was started in 1878 at a village called 
Mulebbis, six miles northeast of Jaffa. It nearly came to grief 
through the unhealthiness of the site, but was rearranged in 1887 
by Baron Edmond de Rothschild, and has now become the flour¬ 
ishing colony of Petah Tikwah, with 3,150 acres of land and a 
population of over 800 persons. In 1882 three of the best colo¬ 
nies were founded: Zikron Ya’akob, at Samarin, a village on 
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Mount Carmel four miles from the sea; Rosh Pinah, at the vil¬ 
lage of Ja*uneh, four miles east of Safed in Galilee; and Rishon 
le Zion, some five or six miles southeast of Jaffa. Each of these 
colonies is the most important in its own district, and they may 
be taken as types of all. 

Zikron Ya’akob, at Samarin, is the finest. It occupies a beau¬ 
tiful site on Mount Carmel. The territory is over 3,635 acres 
in extent, and the population is put at nearly nine hundred persons. 
The colony is a complete little town of itself, with public build¬ 
ings, public gardens, library, stores, a hospital, a handsome 
synagogue, well-built houses, and paved streets. It is on the 
main road from Jaffa to Haifa, and possesses a fair hotel for 
travelers. There are several smaller branch colonies dependent 
upon it. It used to be controlled by Baron Edmond de Roth¬ 
schild, but now it has passed into the care of the Jewish Coloni¬ 
zation Association of London. The present endeavor is to make 
it a self-supporting colony. 

Rosh Pinah in Galilee has 1,581 acres and about three hun¬ 
dred inhabitants.^ Half a million vines and twenty thousand 
mulberry trees have been planted. This colony is connected by 
road with the small colonies of Yesod ha Ma’alah (Isbait) on 
the Lake of Merom, and with two other colonies on the Jordan 
river at the “ Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob.*’ 

Rishon le Zion has 1,545 acres and more than five hundred 
inhabitants. It produces great quantities of wine and brandy, 
which are sold all over Europe. An enormous cellar and all 
modern machinery were supplied by Baron de Rothschild, and 
it is said that 400,000 gallons of good wine can be produced 
annually. Silkworms are also cultivated, and there are exten¬ 
sive fruit gardens. The colony possesses many public buildings, 
such as the synagogue, a hospital, schools, baths, a library, etc. 
The internal affairs of the colony are managed by an elected 
committee of settlers. 

These must be taken as types of what has been accomplished. 
As much as 61,000 acres have been acquired by various individ¬ 
uals and societies for colonization purposes. Of this land 

♦Not including Jewish lads from Safed, who are employed in the silk factory. 
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16,500 acres are east of the Jordan, and are yet for the most part 
undeveloped. The remainder is divided as follows: In Judea, 
9,254 acres, belonging to nine colonies, with a total population 
of 1,525; in Samaria, 16,129 acres, belonging to eight colonies, 
with 2,033 persons; in Galilee, 19,047 acres, belonging to eight 
colonies, with 892 persons. According to these statistics,s 4,450 
Jews are said to be located in the colonies. But these figures 
were computed in 1898 ; since then various changes have taken 
place, and not a few families have left. Baron de Rothschild him¬ 
self actually assisted some, whom he had established in his colo¬ 
nies, to leave the country when these colonies were confronted 
with the new self-supporting policy of the London Jewish Col¬ 
onization Society. Nevertheless Mr. Luncz, of Jerusalem, this 
year puts the total population of all the colonies as 4,935 souls. 
These figures include a few non-Jews who work in the colonies. 

Compared with the way their poor co-religionists live in the 
“holy cities,*' these colonists live in luxury; but what may be 
the future of the scheme no one can say. It has disappointed 
the hopes of many who were very enthusiastic at the first. Some 
sites chosen have proved to be very unhealthy, and the attempts 
made to get rid of malaria by planting enormous quantities of 
eucalyptus trees have not been successful; many marshy spots 
will require draining. The whole colonization scheme is yet an 
experiment and one which will be watched with interest by all 
who are in sympathy with the Jews.^ 

5 Taken from the Jewish Encyclopedia^ Vol. I. 

®The following statistics, published last year (1902) by Mr. Luncz, of Jerusalem, 
will enable the reader to form a good idea of what is the present situation of the 
Jewish agricultural colonies: Total estates, 40,of which 20 are colonies, 13 are private 
estates, and 7 are undeveloped estates. Total amount of land, 350,444 dunams (a 
Turkish land measure, a little more than % of an acre), of which 92,767 dunams are 
devoted to grain, 27,463 to vineyards, 2,091 to orange groves, 3,447 to almonds, 3,344 
to mulberries, 6,349 to olives, 576 to roses (for making perfumes), 102 to figs, 156 to 
various fruit trees, 1,224 fo eucalyptus trees, 120 to tobacco, and 3,218 dunams are 
used as gardens attached to the houses; nearly half the total is as yet undeveloped. 
The population amounts to 4,935 persons, representing 1,205 families in 708 houses. 
To the colonies also belong 467 barns, 438 wagons and carriages, 623 horses, 365 
asses, 587 oxen, 1,171 cows, and 2,586 sheep and goats. 
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A STUDY OF JEREMIAH. 


By Rev. Alexander R. Gordon, 
Dundee, Scotland. 


The book of the prophet Jeremiah is conspicuous, even in the 
rich field of Old Testament literature, for its many-sided inter¬ 
est. From whatever point of view we study the book, we shall 
reap an abundant harvest in knowledge and idea. The critic 
will discover an unlimited number of the special problems which 
he investigates. The historian will have unfolded before him a 
profoundly interesting historical drama: the decline and fall of the 
kingdom of Judah. The psychologist is presented in the char¬ 
acter of Jeremiah with the most fascinating personality, perhaps, 
in the whole roll of Hebrew prophecy. While the devotional man 
will find rich spiritual pasture in the life and struggles and mani¬ 
fold spiritual experiences of one of the purest-hearted servants 
of God. 

The special subject of this paper is: the place of Jeremiah in 
the development of prophecy and religious life in Israel. 

It has become almost an axiom of modern theology that 
inspiration is not mechanical, verbal, or literal. “Not of the 
letter, which killeth, but of the spirit, which giveth life.” The 
divine Spirit of Revelation speaks through the inspired person¬ 
ality of the prophet to the men of his time, in relation to the 
facts and movements of the time. Thus inspiration is condi¬ 
tioned, on the one hand, by the personality of the inspired 
writer, and, on the other hand, by his historical situation. The 
former element, again, is the complex of very many simpler 
elements. Of these, three may be treated as outstanding: 
(i) the natural character or disposition of the prophet; (2) his 
religious environment, especially the influence of earlier proph¬ 
ets; (3) his call, and personal religious experience. In an esti¬ 
mate of the prophetic and religious significance of the individual 
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prophet, therefore, we must take account of these four influences: 
his natural character, his religious environment, his historical 
situation, and his call and personal religious experience.* 

In order to arrive at a true idea of Jeremiah’s prophetic and 
religious significance, we shall study the influence of these four 
determining factors — rather, however, in the free and natural 
course of their operation, than under separate rubrics.* 

The eighth century B. C. marks the crisis of national reli¬ 
gions. It was then that the great powers of Assyria and Egypt 
put forth their energies to win world-empire. As they extended 
their influence, the smaller nations of Syria, Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom were, one after the other, conquered and crushed. With 
them fell their gods, Chemosh and Molech. It was certain that 
Israel and Judah must, in due course, share the same fate. The 
great question then was: Would Jehovah, the God of Israel and 
Judah, fall with his people? This question resolved itself into 
the more fundamental one: Was Jehovah merely the national 
god of Israel, as Chemosh was of Moab, and Molech of Ammon? 
or was he the universal God, the absolute Lord of heaven and 
earth, the Prime Mover in the great drama of world-history ? 

Now, the popular conception of Jehovah at this epoch was 
undoubtedly narrowly and crudely nationalistic. To the great 
bulk of the people of Israel and Judah, Jehovah was simply their 
national God. If this conception had been universal, then cer¬ 
tainly the worship of Jehovah would have perished as utterly as 
the nation. But at this crisis there were raised up by the Spirit 
of God men who saw deeper into the character of Jehovah, and 
who vindicated, against the popular conception, his absolute 

‘See a suggestive treatment of this subject in Duhm, Theologie der Propheten^ 
Einleitung. 

•This study of Jeremiah rests, of course, upon a close critical treatment of the 
text. The attitude adopted toward the leading critical problems of the book is, 
briefly, as follows: (a) In textual criticism, the Massoretic reading has been accepted 
as most nearly representing the original, while numerous suggestions and corrections 
have been adopted from the Septuagint. {b) In the field of “ higher criticism,” the 
more moderate position of critics like Davidson and Giesebrecht has been adopted, viz., 
to conserve for Jeremiah all that does not give clear evidence of lateness and differ¬ 
ent authorship. The radical criticism of Duhm and Schmidt (Encyc. BibL) seems to 
me improbable. 
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sovereignty and his righteousness. To them Jehovah was the one 
high and holy God, the Lord of heaven and earth, whose glory 
would be manifested even amid the ruins of Israel's national life. 
And through their influence, humanly speaking, it was that the 
worship of Jehovah not only survived the downfall of the nation, 
but even entered thereby into a new and more glorious life. 

First Amos, the prophet of justice, asserted, in the face of 
the people’s idolatry and immorality, the absolute righteousness 
of Jehovah; then Hosea, the prophet of mercy, appealed to 
them by the love of their God; after him Isaiah, the prophet of 
the divine transcendence and holiness, proclaimed the high and 
holy sovereignty of God. These earlier prophets, however, were 
not yet free from national limitations, or from one-sided concep¬ 
tions of Jehovah. It was left for the fourth great prophet to 
break through their limitations and to transcend their differ¬ 
ences, to unite in one great conception the justice and mercy of 
Jehovah, to balance his perfect holiness with his perfect love, to 
vindicate at once his absolute sovereignty and his universal 
grace. This fourth great prophet was Jeremiah, the prophet of 
personal religion. 

Jeremiah was born at Anathoth, near Jerusalem, about 650 
B. C., i. e.y toward the close of Manasseh’s evil reign. He was 
the son of Hilkiah, a God-fearing local priest, perhaps a descend¬ 
ant of the priestly house of Abiathar. In the sanctuary of the 
godly home, the future prophet would be kept free from the cor¬ 
ruptions of his time, and trained to fear and* serve Jehovah, the 
God of his fathers. There was, probably, never a time when 
Jeremiah did not fear and love to serve Jehovah. This much, 
indeed, is implied in the words of Jehovah : “ Before I formed 
thee in the belly I knew thee ; and before thou earnest out of 
the womb I sanctified thee ” (Jer. i : 5); that is, Jeremiah was 
from the womb the servant and predestined prophet of Jehovah. 

The definite call to be a prophet came to Jeremiah “ in the 
thirteenth year of Josiah" (625 B. C.), when he would be some 
twenty-five years old. From the account in chap, i we can 
arrive at a sufficiently clear idea of what the call meant. And 
we shall find therein the germ, at least, of his whole prophetic 
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inspiration and thought. The call of Jeremiah presents an 
interesting contrast to that of Isaiah. The latter sees one over¬ 
powering vision of Jehovah's transcendent majesty and holiness; 
he falls prostrate, awe-struck, before the divine presence ; and 
thereafter, being purified from his uncleanness and admitted 
into the holy choir of Jehovah's worshipers, he consecrates his 
life wholly to Jehovah's service: “Here am I; send me." 

Jeremiah's call is less ecstatic, more calm and deliberate. 
Jehovah gives him no overwhelming revelation of his holiness. 
Rather, he unveils to him the meaning and purpose of his own 
life. He shows him how he has called and separated him, even 
from the womb, and how he has led and trained and disciplined 
him, during all the years of youth and early manhood, for his 
service. Now, when the full time is come, he calls him to take 
up his burden of responsibility: “ I have appointed thee a 

prophet unto the nations" (1:5). The timid, shrinking, yet 
deliberate acceptance of the call is followed by the bestowal of 
new graces on the part of Jehovah. He touches the prophet's 
lips and puts his words in his mouth. He opens his eyes, and 
shows him visions of judgment and of grace. He receives him 
into his council chamber, and reveals to him the secrets of his 
divine government. He appoints him his plenipotentiary repre¬ 
sentative on earth. And he stands by him, to defend him against 
all the assaults of his enemies. “ Behold, I have set thee this day 
over the nations and over the kingdoms, to pluck up and to break 
down, and to destroy and to overthrow; to build and to plant" 
(1 : 10). “And, behold, I am with thee, to deliver thee" (1:19). 

Thus, in the call of Jeremiah, more completely than of any 
other of the prophets, the whole personality of the prophet 
comes into play. The appeal of Jehovah is to the deepest 
element of his being. And the prophet responds to the call 
“with all his heart and soul and strength and mind." Further, 
the revealing spirit of God is to Jeremiah no power now and 
again overmastering him from without, but an abiding personal 
possession ; a spirit of light and truth continually dwelling within 
him; a living word within his heart; as it were, a fire in his 
bones, burning to find utterance. 
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The earliest prophecies of Jeremiah (chaps. 2-6) were uttered, 
to all appearance, immediately after his call. Their occasion was 
the terrible invasion of Scythian hordes from the north, which 
awakened also the prophetic inspiration of Zephaniah. These 
early prophecies of Jeremiah are of deep interest. In their defi¬ 
nite message, quite on the lines of the older prophets, especially 
of Hosea and Isaiah, they yet breathe a wonderful freshness and 
originality. The language is terse, vigorous, and full of genuine 
poetry. In these chapters, indeed, Jeremiah takes his place at 
once in the front rank of lyric poets. “ What a glorious pro¬ 
phetic writer Jeremiah was,** exclaims Ewald, “when he first 
began his labors, before the hard fortunes of his late years had 
blighted the first tender bloom of his literary activity also.** In 
Davidson’s judgment, “the pathos and depths of these chapters 
are not surpassed by anything in Scripture.** 

Charming is the picture of Israel’s early innocence : “I 
remember thee, the grace of thy youth, the love of thine espousals, 
how thou wentest after me in the wilderness, through unknown 
land. Israel was holiness unto the Lord, the first-fruits of his 
increase” (2:2, 3). But all too soon the fair picture is over¬ 
shadowed with darkness. “ My people, saith the Lord, have 
forsaken me, the well-spring of living waters, and have hewn 
them out stagnant cisterns—and these, too, broken cisterns that 
can hold no water** (2:13). Israel, planted a generous and 
fruitful vine, “has turned into the degenerate plant of a strange 
vine’* to Jehovah (2:21). She has become polluted through 
and through with foul iniquity, which neither lye nor soap can 
cleanse (2 : 22). She “playeth the harlot with false gods upon 
every high hill, and under every green tree** (2:20; 3:6). She 
“gaddeth like a swift dromedary, or a wild ass of the wilderness’* 
after her lovers, the Baalim (2:23). She multiplieth gods in 
every city, and in every corner of the streets. She boweth down 
to “stocks and stones” (2 : 27), forgetting Jehovah “days with¬ 
out number** (2:32). The whole land is full of falsehood and 
injustice and all unrighteousness: adultery and lying and the 
shedding of innocent blood (2:34; 4: i f.). Yet with all that, 
Israel boasts herself in her innocence, and relies with self- 
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complacent confidence on the gracious help of Jehovah, her God 
(2 : 23, 35 ; 3 : 5, etc.). But Jehovah will have none of his people's 
confidences. “ How can I put thee among the children, and 
give thee the children's goodly heritage ? " (3 : 19). His fierce 
anger is turned against the people- (4:8). If they repent not, 
he will bring upon them his swift vengeance (4: 5 ff.). 

In chaps. 4-6 Jeremiah draws terrible pictures of the “ foe from 
the north," the Scythian invaders, whom Jehovah will summon into 
the land as the instruments of his wrath. ‘‘Like a lion from his 
thicket, he goeth forth from his place to make the whole land 
desolate" (4:7). In one awful passage, the prophet paints the 
whole horror of the devastation which shall befall the land of 
Judah. “I beheld the earth, and lo! it was waste and void, and 
the heavens, and lo! they had no light. I beheld the mountains, 
and lo! they trembled, and all the hills moved to and fro. I 
beheld the land, and lo! there was no man, and all the birds of 
the heaven were fled. I beheld the fruitful field, and lo! it was 
a wilderness, and all the cities thereof were broken down before 
the fierce anger of the Lord" (4:23 ff.). Yet, in spite of his 
fierce anger, Jehovah was a merciful God. He would fain avert 
the impending calamity. If only his people would return unto 
him, he would blot out all their sins, and be gracious unto them. 
“ Return, ye backsliding children," he appeals to them as a father; 
“return, and I will heal your backslidings" (3:22). “If thou 
wilt return unto me, O Israel, saith the Lord, unto me shalt thou 
return ; and if thou wilt put away thine abominations out of my 
sight, then shalt thou not be removed; and if thou shalt swear, 
‘As the Lord liveth', in truth, in judgment and in righteousness, 
then shall the nations also bless themselves in him, and in him 
shall they glory" (4:1 f.). 

In the midst of his earliest prophetic activity, before he 
uttered the “words" of chaps. 5 and 6, Jeremiah seems to have 
left his home in Anathoth, to take up his residence in Jerusa¬ 
lem. It may be he entered that holy city with the feelings with 
which Luther entered the holy city of Rome. If so, he was as 
grievously disillusioned. In the capital he saw perhaps less 
coarse irreligion and immorality than in the country villages of 
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Judah; but far more deliberate and refined wickedness. There 
was, indeed, much outward profession of religion, much swear¬ 
ing by the name of Jehovah, much sabbath-keeping and temple¬ 
treading, and many sacrifices. But all this profession of devotion 
to Jehovah only threw into blacker relief the heart-corruption of 
the people. Their swearing by Jehovah’s name was only the 
hypocrite’s cloak to veil their abominations. With one accord, 
the people, high and low. pursued after wickedness, injustice 
and dishonesty, oppression of the poor and needy, the slaughter 
of the innocent, adultery, and all shamefulness. Indeed, it 
seemed to the prophet, as he cast his eyes over the city, that 
there was no man that did justly, none that sought truth. The 
leaders of the nation, the priests and prophets, who should have 
taught the people the ways of the Lord, were themselves the 
very ring-leaders in iniquity. Therefore, the harsh notes again 
ring out: If she repent not, the holy city of Jerusalem shall 
likewise be overwhelmed in the general calamity of Judah. 
“ Be thou instructed, O Jerusalem, lest my soul be alienated 
from thee; lest I make thee a desolation, a land not inhabited” 
(6 : 8 ). 

Jeremiah has thus already advanced beyond the earlier proph¬ 
ets, notably Isaiah, in so far as he can at least contemplate the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the captivity of the whole people. 
We shall see how the prophet was led; by the natural evolution 
of history, definitely to break through the Isaianic limitation, 
and to vindicate the universalism of Jehovah’s righteousness 
through the utter destruction of Jerusalem, the ruin of the temple, 
and the captivity of the people. We shall see, too, how pro¬ 
found a bearing this had on his conceptions of God and 
religion. 

Another characteristic note appears in these earliest proph¬ 
ecies. Isaiah always declares his prophetic “words” from the 
Olympian heights of his own unwavering faith in God. But Jer¬ 
emiah can never dissociate his own personal feelings from his 
prophecies. The revelation of Jehovah’s word touches and moves 
him to the heart, and ever and anon his feelings break through 
his words. At one time his heart is broken at the thought of 
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his people's sufferings. “Oh my bowels, my bowels! I am 
tortured to my very heart. I cannot hold my peace for pain, 
because my soul hath heard the sound of the trumpet, the alarm 
of war, the crash of destruction upon destruction" (4: 19 f.). 
And then again his soul is full of the fierce wrath of Jehovah: 
“I am full of the fury of the Lord : I am weary with holding it. 
Pour it out upon the children in the street, and upon the assem¬ 
bly of young men together" (6:11). We shall see how 
important a bearing this intrusion of the personal element also 
had upon Jeremiah's prophecies and religious influence. 

A few years after the prophet's migration to Jerusalem, in 
the eighteenth year of Josiah's reign (620 B. C.), occurred the 
great events narrated in 2 Kings 22 :23: the discovery of the 
law-book, the book of Deuteronomy, in the temple, and the 
consequent radical reformation of religion under the auspices of 
the king. To a mind like Jeremiah's, these far-reaching events 
would have appealed with irresistible force. The reformation 
must, indeed, have seemed the consummation of all his hopes 
and efforts: the re-establishment of Jehovah's kingdom of 
righteousness over the land. We do not wonder, therefore, to 
find him personally embarking on the work of reformation, and 
appealing to the people of Jerusalem and Judea—in the words 
of the remarkable prophecy in chap, ii — “ Hear ye the words 
of this covenant. Hear and do them. For thus saith the Lord, 
'Cursed be the man that doeth not the words of this covenant* " 
(ii: 2 £f .).3 

3 From the difference of standpoint and outlook between Jeremiah’s maturer proph¬ 
ecies and the book of Deuteronomy, it has been argued by many scholars, notably 
by Davidson and Duhm, that the prophet’s attitude toward the reformers was from the 
first one of more or less pronounced hostility. But, in spite of national differences 
there existed a profound spiritual affinity between Jeremiah and the Deuteronomists. 
They had the same elevated conceptions of Jehovah’s majesty and holiness, the same 
lofty ideals of morality, and the same passionate love of purity of worship and hatred 
of idolatry. Besides these points of affinity, the countless reminiscences of Deuteron¬ 
omy, in both style and thought, which meet us in the later prophecies of Jeremiah, are 
abundant evidence how deep and abiding an influence the book exerted on the still 
developing mind and character of the prophet. The direct evidence of chap. 1 1 — 
the language of which is distinctly reminiscent of Deuteronomy — Duhm can only 
escape by the supposition that this passage is a Midrash, intended to bring Jeremiah 
into connection with the Deuteronomic movement. Nor is the fundamental contrast 
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I think we must count Jeremiah's activity in connection with 
the Reformation among the most potent influences of his pro¬ 
phetic life. As pointed out in the note below, the later proph¬ 
ecies of Jeremiah show countless traces of the influence of 
Deuteronomy, both in style and in thought. The prophet 
drank in the true spirit of the covenant, which the people in 
great measure disregarded ; and that elevated and broadened his 
conception of Jehovah, as well as his ideal of morality. But his 
participation in the movement had an even more profound sig¬ 
nificance. For, just as Paul and Luther were led through the 
errors of Pharisaism and Romanism to their matchless insight 
into the gospel of salvation by faith, so Jeremiah was led through 
practical experience of the impotence of the “renewed cove¬ 
nant" to his almost Christian conception of the “ new covenant" 
— the covenant, not of the letter and of law, but of the Spirit 
and of grace. 

in principles between Deuteronomy and the “ new covenant” of Jeremiah (chaps. 31 and 
32), any real evidence against Jeremiah’s participation in the Deuteronomic reforma¬ 
tion. Rather, as we maintain, his experience in connection with that movement was 
the negative preparation for the clearness and strength of his conception of the “ new 
covenant.” 

\To be concluded in the next numberi] 
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By Professor Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 


For many reasons this psalm deserves the attention of Chris¬ 
tian scholars. One of these is the use of some of its language 
by writers of the New Testament in connection with the person 
of Jesus Christ; another, the high probability that all of it is 
fairly applicable to his experience during the last part of his 
earthly life; and a third, that the tone of it from first to last is 
profoundly human and at the same time religious, revealing 
extraordinary confidence in God on the part of the suppliant, 
even while he remonstrates with Jehovah for abandoning him to 
awful suffering and shame. If the Psalmist is rehearsing his 
own experience, he must have been tested almost as severely as 
Job, and possessing a most sensitive nature must have come out 
of the furnace purified; but if his language represents the 
experience of others, he must have had sympathetic qualities 
of the highest order. 

The psalm has two divisions—the first being a plea for help 
by a sufferer in extremis, consisting of two parts: an expostula¬ 
tion by the sufferer with his God for abandoning him to such 
foes (i-io), and prevailing entreaties for deliverance from their 
hands (ii-2i^z). The second division may be characterized as 
the same sufferer’s testimony to the grace and glory of God. 
And this half of the psalm falls also into two distinct parts; the 
the sufferer’s joyful testimony to his people of Jehovah’s good¬ 
ness (21^26), and his exultant prediction of salvation for the 
gentiles as well as for the chosen people (26-31). This analysis 
seems to be unquestionable, except at a single point — the extent 
of the first part of the first division, or the place where expostu¬ 
lation gives way to petition. We suppose that expostulation 
ends with the tenth verse, and that direct petition begins with 
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the eleventh. The former is but an expansion of the first verse: 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? Why so far 
from my help?” And the latter is but an expansion of the 
eleventh verse: “Be not far from me, for trouble is near.” 

This analysis may be expanded as follows : The sufferer first 
addresses God as his own God, but declares his grief and wonder 
at God’s neglect of his continued cries for help. Why, O why 
does God forsake his servant in such a crisis ? And his wonder 
is augmented by remembering that God is morally perfect, a 
holy king, exalted by the praises of his people; and yet more by 
recalling to mind the uniform promptness with which Jehovah 
had answered the prayer of the fathers by delivering them 
repeatedly from their foes, so that they were never put to shame. 
With this remembrance the sufferer contrasts his own condition, 
despised and put to shame and bitterly mocked. This desertion 
of himself by Jehovah he finally contrasts with God’s great kind¬ 
ness to him from the first moment of his existence to the present 
dreadful hour. Such is the tenor of the first strain of this 
wonderful psalm. 

But at this point wonder and grief yield to returning hope, 
expostulation gives place to prayer, and he renews his cries to 
God for help in extremis. Trouble is near and there is no one but 
Jehovah to succor him. His adversaries are many and powerful; 
they press upon him on every side; they are mad with rage and 
rush against him with great power and fell intent; they leave 
him no means of defense or escape; they count him as good as 
dead, and hasten to divide the spoil. So he calls upon Jehovah 
to save him, and repeats his cry until it is answered by deliver¬ 
ance from his deadly foes. 

Thus delivered at the last moment from the jaws of death, 
the suppliant instantly utters his paean, declaring his purpose to 
make known God’s loving-kindness in the assembly of his people, 
to the end that they too may glorify Jehovah, who docs not 
despise the afflicted one, but answers his prayer and fills his 
heart with thanksgiving. Thus the needy will be satisfied with 
good and all Jehovah’s servants will praise him. So he shouts 
to them with sympathy and delight: “Let your heart live for- 
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ever! *’ While thus engaged the vision of the delivered sufferer 
enlarges. He foresees a brighter future, and believes that all 
the ends of the earth, even the nations afar off and the genera¬ 
tions yet to be, will remember Jehovah and return to him. For 
he is their rightful sovereign. Both rich and poor will partake 
of his bounty and pay him homage. Even those drawing near 
to death will worship him. There will be a generation of his 
chosen seed, and they will declare his righteousness to those not 
yet born, and assure them that Jehovah has done all that is here 
ascribed to him. 

It may be doubted whether the American Revised Version 
has given the best possible reproduction of the Hebrew in the 
following instances: 

In the first member of verse 6 it renders the Hebrew literally 
“ But I am a worm, and no man,** as if the sufferer were expres¬ 
sing a feeling of humility, and not of humiliation, whereas the 
verse seems to be a case of synonymous parallelism, the second 
member expressing in different words the same thought as the 
first. But the second reads: “A reproach of men and despised 
of the people.** The significance of this language is made clear 
by the words that follow : “All they that see me laugh at me,** 
etc. Hence the first clause of verse 6 means, “ But I am treated 
as a worm and not a man;** and it would be safe to insert the 
word “treated** or “spoken of** in order to represent correctly 
the original to an English reader. For the remonstrant is com¬ 
plaining bitterly of the contumely heaped upon him, and any 
confession that it is deserved is out of place, unsupported either 
by the immediate context or by the tenor of the psalm as a 
whole. 

Passing down to the eighth verse we think another version 
preferable to the American Revised, which reads: “Commit 
thyself unto the Lord [or Jehovah]; let him deliver him, let him 
deliver him, seeing he delights in him.** This version follows 
the Massoretic text; but the consonants of that text may be read 
with a different vowel (G^zl instead of G^l), and the proper 
rendering would then be : “ He has committed himself to,** or “he 
trusts in Jehovah; let him deliver him, let him deliver him, 
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seeing he delights in him/* This rendering is supported by the 
Greek and Latin versions, and the same text is evidently at the 
basis of the quotation of the passage in the first Gospel: “ He 
trusts in God; let him deliver him now, if he wishes him.” 

But we are disposed to abide by the Massoretic vocalization of 
the first word of the last clause of the sixteenth verse, which reads, 
“like a lion niy hands and my feet,** while the American 

Revised Version follows the Greek and Latin in rendering it, “they 
pierced my hands and my feet** [&pv^av —foderunt). Our reasons 
for adhering to the Massoretic text are two: (i) The Hebrew 
consonants do not readily suggest any other vocalization than 
the Massoretic, and (2) the Massoretic text yields as good a sense' 
as the other. For the obvious meaning is, that the assembly 
of evil men, as a pack of bloodhounds like a lion in strength 
and fury, rend or tear his hands and his feet—these parts of his 
body being his only means of defense or escape from wild ani¬ 
mals. Though the language is condensed and the metaphors 
mixed, the resulting thought is forcible and congruous, and the 
introduction of the phrase, “like a lion,** is no more abrupt than 
in verse 13, where it is said of the many bulls of Bashan, “they 
gape upon me with their mouth, like a lion, rending and roar¬ 
ing.*’ In both cases the real assailants of the sufferer are infu¬ 
riated men. 

Something further may be said concerning the style of this 
psalm. In the first half of it the language may be pronounced 
fairly lyrical, but not distinctly beautiful or sublime. In the 
latter respect it does not compare favorably with either the first 
part of the eighteenth psalm or the first part of the nineteenth. 
The metaphors employed to characterize the persecutors of the 
suppliant are all taken from the animal world. They are plain, 
forcible, bold, and even rough, but scarcely poetic. Every one 
of them is to the point, hitting the mark like an arrow and doing 
its work effectively. But its work is terrible; it puts the brand 
of Cain on the sufferer’s foes, but—and this is remarkable — 
without any whisper of a curse. We know what sort of perse¬ 
cutors were seeking the suppliant’s blood; how powerful, how 
arrogant, how bitter, how relentless, how sordid they were. 
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They were like lions, roaring and rending; like bulls rushing and 
bellowing with fury; like dogs in a pack, strong as lions, leaping 
on their prey; like wild oxen, with horns great and sharp; like 
executioners, sure of their victim and eager to divide his gar¬ 
ments while he was yet alive. Scarcely less vivid are the images 
of weakness and woe which are used to portray the sufferer’s 
condition. He is poured out like water, his heart is melted like 
wax, his bones are wrenched apart and almost visible under the 
skin, his strength is dried up, and his tongue cleaves to his jaws. 
He is disheartened, exhausted, emaciated, so that God only can 
deliver him. 

Passing now to the second half of this psalm, we perceive a 
marked change of style as well as of feeling. We breathe a new 
atmosphere. The suppliant has been rescued from his foes, and 
is exulting with great joy. But wrongs have not embittered his 
spirit. Affliction has not soured his temper. No malediction 
falls from his lips. For once at least, “being reviled, he reviles 
not again.” His enemies, whom he has described as so violent 
and unsparing, seem to have passed completely out of mind. 
His heart is first of all with the friends of God. They are his 
brothers, and he longs to praise Jehovah in company with them. 
Nor are his faith and love satisfied with such a meed of praise to 
his Divine Helper. He would fain see all the families of man¬ 
kind united in the service of the Most High, and his longing 
rises to the height of prophetic vision and assurance as he medi¬ 
tates on the loving-kindness of God. 

A word may here be in place concerning the authorship of the 
psalm, although this may have no vital relation to its interpreta¬ 
tion or value. We are persuaded that the evidence found in the 
title to its Davidic origin is not conclusive. Too little is known 
respecting the headings or titles prefixed to the psalms to justify 
much confidence in their correctness, when unsupported by other 
■evidence. We must therefore look to the contents of the psalm 
for indications of its authorship. And these are on the whole 
favorable to the hypothesis that it was composed by David 
before his terrible fall into adultery and murder. We find in it 
just those qualities of style which agree with his environment 
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in early manhood. He was familiar with wild beasts and relent¬ 
less persecutors. He knew the character of Doeg, the Edomite, 
and of Saul, who sought his life with jealousy and rage. He was 
a fugitive in Gath, in Moab, in the wilderness of Maon, and in 
the roughest and most desolate parts of southeastern Judea. He 
used every stratagem, and even feigned himself insane or idiotic, 
in order to escape the arm of his adversaries. For years he was 
hunted like a wild beast and must have suffered hunger and 
thirst by day and by night. In a word, his experience must have 
furnished to hand the very metaphors employed in the first half 
of this psalm. But could so heroic a man as David have been 
so keenly sensitive to reproach and physical pain as the suppliant 
of this psalm appears to have been ? To this we must answer in 
the affirmative. Well-accredited events in the life of David justify 
such an answer. Observe the narrative of his love of Jonathan, 
the knightly son of Saul, and of his deep affection for Absolom, 
his vain and ambitious son. Nay, his profound respect for Saul, 
as the Lord’s anointed, reveals a nature susceptible of deep feel¬ 
ing, and we do not find any trace of a callous indifference to 
peril or contumely in the story of his career. 

Moreover, it is not to be forgotten that a sympathetic and 
imaginative spirit often enters into conditions of peril, or dis¬ 
grace, or suffering suggested by what it sees in the life of a 
friend, although it has never been in precisely such conditions 
itself. The truest and loftiest poetry is not always strictly his¬ 
torical. It idealizes and magnifies and completes what it has 
experienced but in part. There is nothing in the twenty-second 
psalm which proves that the writer of it is making a record of 
his personal experience. He may be speaking from an ideal 
standpoint, and that ideal may have been suggested by a sympa¬ 
thetic perception of what others had suffered and felt in circum¬ 
stances known to the writer. Poetry works with a free hand. 
It represents what might be or ought to be in given conditions. 
Thus the suppliant sufferer of the twenty-second psalm may have 
been in the mind of the writer an ideal character, representing 
a loyal servant of God, tried by long continued and desperate 
sufferings, but at last delivered and following up that deliverance 
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with joyful praise among his people and glorious anticipations of 
the world-wide homage of Jehovah. 

According to Matthew’s gospel Jesus Christ appropriated the 
first words of this psalm in addressing his Father on the cross 
(Matt. 27:46; cf, Mark 15:34). This may have been done 
without meaning to claim the words as originally spoken of him; 
but they were at least suited to express his feeling when he 
appropriated them. Matthew also quotes the expression, “wag¬ 
ging their heads,” from the eighth verse, and the words. “He 
trusted in God; let him deliver him, if he wishes him [to be 
saved]” from the ninth verse. Moreover, John relates that: 
“The soldiers, when they crucified Jesus, took his garments and 
made four parts, to every soldier a part, and also the coat. And 
the coat was without seam, woven from the top throughout. 
They said therefore to one another. Let us not rend it, but cast 
lots for it, whose it shall be; that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
They divided my garments among them, and upon my vesture 
they cast lots” (John 19:23, 24). 

Evidently the author of the fourth Gospel regarded the 
language of the psalm as fulfilled in a significant and 
noteworthy manner by the action of the soldiers in dividing 
the garments of Jesus among themselves. We may perhaps 
safely infer that he believed the psalm to be in some sense 
messianic, though it would probably be going too far to infer 
that he supposed the psalmist to have had distinctly in mind 
the promised Messiah when he composed the psalm. Had 
the psalmist merely thought of depicting an ideally righteous 
sufferer praying for deliverance in extremis, and being heard, so 
that he gave glory to God for that deliverance, his language 
might have been interpreted as applicable to Jesus Christ pre¬ 
eminently and perhaps only. It must at least be accepted as a 
very significant fact that the apostle John, and therefore pre¬ 
sumably the other apostles, thought these words of the twenty- 
second psalm to have been fulfilled by the soldiers at the cruci¬ 
fixion of Jesus. 

Moreover, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews makes 
very significant use of the twenty-second verse of our psalm: 
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“For both the sanctifier and the sanctified are all of One; 
for which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren, saying: 
I will declare thy name to my brethren. In the midst of the con¬ 
gregation I will sing praise to thee*' (Heb. 2: 12). For it is 
perfectly evident that the writer understood the subject of the 
psalm to be the Lord Jesus Christ. His argument demands this 
interpretation of his language, and we cannot reject his interpre¬ 
tation of so great a passage without impeaching his authority as 
a Christian teacher. This the present writer is not prepared to 
do; for he finds in the epistle to the Hebrews a rich mine of 
Christian truth set forth in an argument of singular coherence 
and lucidity, as well as a quiet tone of authority which associates 
him closely with the Master of us all. 

In view, then, of the use of this psalm in the New Testament 
and by Christ himself, as well as of its obvious meaning naturally 
interpreted, it must be pronounced truly messianic, having been 
fulfilled in the last days of the suffering Savior, followed by his 
speedy deliverance from death and the joyful message .which he 
committed to his disciples for all mankind. Yet the psalm does 
not anticipate all that is said in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 
The thought of vicarious suffering, so prominent in that passage, 
is not suggested here, and the suffering itself ends before actual 
death. These things point to a date for the psalm earlier than 
the Maccabean age, to which some critics have referred it with 
more or less hesitation. The subject of the psalm is a perfectly 
righteous sufferer, delivered at the last moment from the very jaws of 
death by the favor of God, and devoting himself thenceforth to 
the establishment of Jehovah’s worship in all the earth. Such a 
being was Jesus of Nazareth. In him was fulfilled the deepest 
meaning of this holy song, and it has never, as far as we can 
learn, been fulfilled in any other servant of God since the world 
began. What it teaches is well taught; and the apostles were 
not in error when they saw in Jesus the great sufferer and sup¬ 
pliant who speaks in this psalm. 

Finally, it has been suggested that the twenty-second psalm 
is a combination of two distinct songs, the first of which ends 
with the words, ^^thou hast answered [delivered] from the horns of 
wild oxenf while the second is a song of praise complete in itself. 
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This view is supported by appealing to the difference of tone 
between the two parts, to the difference of literary quality, and 
to the slight reference in the second part to the theme of the 
first. For the first part is said to be personal and the second 
social; the first sad, the second joyous ; the first prayer, the second 
praise and prediction. But in answer to this one may say that 
praise and hope are the natural sequel of prayer answered; that 
praise expresses itself in tones and measures unlike those of 
complaint and entreaty; that personal blessings in answer to 
prayer lead to confidence in God and to the hope of salvation 
for others; and that there seems to be a distinct reference to the 
theme of the first part in the twenty-fourth verse, “For he has 
not despised the affliction of the afflicted one’*—the adjective 
“afflicted** being singular, not plural, in form. 

Moreover, it is well-nigh incredible that the first part could 
ever have ended with a half-line, recording the fact of deliver¬ 
ance from such awful peril and agony, without a word of thank¬ 
fulness or praise—a most abrupt and dry conclusion to such a 
powerful argument. It is not perhaps very surprising that the 
<leliverance itself should be announced by a single clause of 
partly figurative language; for there is nothing in the first half 
of the psalm to show that the suppliant expected deliverance by 
any special means or agents. Deliverance in any form and by 
any process would be ascribed to Jehovah; but it would surely 
be looked upon as great, and even wonderful, and would fill the 
suppliant’s heart with inexpressible gratitude. Hence the second 
part is the fitting sequence of the first, a noble and appropriate 
response to a divinely gracious act; but the first part alone is 
unsatisfactory, if not impossible—a story broken off in the 
middle, a stream losing itself in the sand. The whole psalm, on 
the other hand, is a piece of true spiritual life. Deliverance 
with thanks is natural; deliverance without thanks is false to the 
best human experience. One could believe that the second half 
of the psalm was written without the first, although less easily 
explained psychologically; but not the first without something 
like the second to complete it. No inspired singer, having writ¬ 
ten the first part, could have slept in peace before he had com¬ 
posed the second part. 
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By George S. Duncan, Ph.D., 
Berlin, Germany. 


Every seeker after truth will welcome new light on the Bible. 
To know more accurately the best of all books is a natural and 
laudable wish. We are living in an age when much important 
light is being thrown on the sacred Scriptures. A good part of 
this is due to the varied contributions made by archaeology.* 
The discoveries in Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, 
and Egypt, have in many ways helped in the interpretation of 
the Old Testament. The digging has at times gone to a depth 
of 120 feet. Sometimes several cities have been unearthed, one 
built over the other. Lachish has been rightly called “a mound 
of many cities.” The objects found differ a good deal. Some¬ 
times temples, palaces, houses, shops, streets, and squares have 
been unearthed. At other times the discoveries have been of 
smaller articles, such as pitchers, vases, cups, lamps, rings, 
bracelets, and seals. The most important finds have been the 
inscribed tablets. These are usually small and made of clay. 
When soft, writing was put upon them; they were then baked 
in the sun so as to become very hard. It is thus that they have 
endured through so many centuries. Thousands upon thousands 
of these clay tablets have been discovered. At Tello (Lagash) 
de Sarzec found something like 30,000 ; while Dr. Hilprecht 
estimates the number at Nippur to be about 250,000. Some¬ 
times large slabs from six to ten feet in height are found. These 
not only contain inscriptions, but in many cases pictures of 
kings, priests, gods, sacrifices, battles, and booty are found upon 
them. 

* Cf. Driver in Authority and Archaology; Ball, Light from the East ; Nicol^ 
Recent Archaology and the Bible; Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel; Schrader, Keil- 
inschriften und das Alte Testament (third edition by Winckler and Zimmem). 
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A good many of the inscriptions have been read,* but an 
immense amount of material yet remains untouched, and every 
year brings many new finds to light. The story ^ of the inter¬ 
pretation of the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, covering 
well-nigh a century, is most interesting, and illustrates the tri¬ 
umph of scholarship over many and varied difficulties. In 
Egyptology a similar progress has been made, and, as Professor 
Erman has rightfully said, “ the age of deciphering is at an end ; 
we begin to read.** 

P'rom the various finds much has been derived to illuminate 
and supplement the pages of the Old Testament. 

Archaeology has done much for a better understanding of 
the Hebrew language, in which the Old Testament was written. 
This is of great importance, for only as we know the original 
aright can we translate it accurately into any other language. Of 
all the Semitic languages, the speech of Assyria and Babylonia 
is most closely allied to the Hebrew. Especially in lexicogra¬ 
phy, but also in grammar, has Hebrew derived much from the 
language spoken by the nations on the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
Hebrew words and expressions have received a new, fuller, and 
more accurate meaning. In many cases where the Old Testa¬ 
ment text is corrupt, important help has come from the Assyrian 
toward a more accurate reading. The origin and signification 
of many proper names ^ have been explained. The relation of 
the Hebrew alphabet to that of neighboring Semitic peoples 
has been shown by monuments found in Moab, Phoenicia"; and 
Zinjirli. The origin of the Hebrew letters can probably be 
traced to the cuneiform of Babylonia. A new discipline has 
arisen, that of comparative Semitic grammar ; and two eminent 
scholars 5 have written books on this theme. Courses on the 
contribution of Assyrian to Hebrew are now given in some 
higher institutions of learning. 

* Records of the Past^ New Series, edited by Sayce ; Keilinschriftliche Bibliothei, 
six volumes thus far, edited by Schrader. 

3 Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria ; King, Pirst Steps in Assyrian, 

* Noldeke, art. “ Names ” in Encyclopadia Biblica; Gray, Hebrew Proper 
Names. 

5 The late Dr. William Wright and Dr. Heinrich Zimmem. 
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Every grammar and dictionary of the Hebrew now shows 
the important contributions made by archaeology. It is very 
interesting to compare the first edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew 
Grammar (1813), with the twenty-seventh revised edition 
(1902) by Kautzsch; or Gesenius’s Hebrew Dictionary, first 
edition (1812), with the thirteenth edition by Buhl, or with 
that now being edited by Dr. Francis Brown. A like gain 
has come to all recent commentaries, for they must ever be 
built on the grammar and the dictionary. The older commen¬ 
taries were diffuse, errant, polemical, and speculative, while 
those recently issued are brief, exact, scientific and exegetical.® 
One scholar has indeed written an archaeological commentary 
on Genesis in which all the matter is derived from archaeology. 
The two monumental Bible dictionaries ^ recently issued owe 
their value in no small degree to the results furnished by archae¬ 
ology. Nearly every page is laden with learning derived from 
the monuments. Indeed, the time has come when no exact 
student of the Old Testament can afford to neglect, not only the 
study of Assyrian history, religion, and antiquities, but especially 
that of the Assyrian language itself. Happily that prince of 
Assyrian scholars. Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch,in his Assyrian gram¬ 
mar, dictionary and reading book, has put within the reach of all 
students the tools by which a thorough grasp of this language 
can be gained. 

Many chronological data for the Old Testament have been 
found in archaeology. It is natural that we should wish to know 
when important events took place, for we can appreciate many 
facts in the Bible only when we know their time-relation. The 
Old Testament presents several difficulties in regard to chronol¬ 
ogy. The time between creation and the call of Abraham is 
2,021 years in the Hebrew Old Testament; but in the Greek ver¬ 
sion it is 3,407. The Hebrew assigns 215 years for the sojourn 
of the patriarchs in Canaan, and 430 as the time spent in Egypt; 
while the Septuagint (Exod. 12 : 40) gives 430 for the whole time 

* Compare the International Critical Commentary or the JCurzer Hand-Commentar 
zum Alten Testament with any of the earlier commentaries on the Old Testament. 

7 Edited by Hastings, and by Cheyne and Black. 
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spent in Canaan and Egypt. Paul (Gal. 3:17) seems to follow 
the Greek version, while Stephen (Acts 7: 6) follows the Hebrew. 
The 480 years (i Kings 6:1) from Exodus to Solomon are hard 
to harmonize with the 410 years of the Judges plus the time 
covered by the wandering in the desert and the rule of Eli, 
Samuel, Saul, and David. From the death of Solomon until the 
fall of Samaria the regnal years of the two kingdoms disagree by 
twenty years. 

Archbishop Ussher, who died in 1656, placed the creation 
at 4004 B. C., and this date still remains in the margin of 
many Bibles. A variety of considerations show that this date is 
wide of the mark. The first Egyptian dynasty must be dated 
from about 5000 B. C., as the monuments testify;® but even 
before this period there ruled a number of kings, some of whose 
names have been recently found. The flint implements of palaeo¬ 
lithic man in Egypt take us back to about 7000 B. C. at the 
very lowest. Professor Hilprecht places the founding of the 
Bel temple at Nippur not later than 6000 B. C. The memorial 
tablets of Eannadu and his father Akurgal, governor of Shirpurla 
(Lagash), must be dated at about 4500 B. C. Most Assyriolo- 
gists place Sargon I. at 3800 B. C. Several independent lines 
of proof confirm this antiquity of man upon the earth. Eridu, 
once on the Persian gulf, is now 130 miles inland. The debris 
has been filled in at the rate of 100 feet in a year. This would 
take us back to 6500 B. C. for the founding of Eridu. The Nile 
deposits about four inches of mud in a century; and the depth 
now is about thirty feet. This would lead us to a date about 9000 
years B. C. Geologists maintain that the rocks testify to an age 
vastly earlier than 4004. Ethnologists, too, are convinced that 
man has been much longer on the earth than the date of Ussher 
would imply. 

No chronology is possible in the Old Testament before 
the time of Abraham, as Professor W. H. Green long ago 
pointed out. As Hammurabi, who ruled about 2250 B. C. in 
Babylon, is generally held to be the same person as Amraphel in 

*W. Max Muller, art. “Egypt” in Encychpadia Biblica; Petrie, History of 
^eyPti and Encyclopedia Britannica^ art. “ Egyptology ” in Supplement, Vol. III. 
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Gen. 14 : 19, we thus get a date for Abraham. The discovery by 
Naville of the stone city Pithom (Exod. i : ii) seems to show 
that the Pharaoh of the oppression was Rameses II. and that the 
exodus took place under his son Merenptah, about 1250 B. C. 
After this date very much help comes from Assyria and Babylonia. 
These nations paid much attention to time reckoning, and 
have laid for us the foundations of astronomical and mathe¬ 
matical science. The eponym canon extends from 893 to 666 
B. C. The Babylonian chronicle begins with Nabunatsir, 747 B. C., 
and contains much chronological material relating to Babylonia 
and Assyria. The canon of Ptolemy covers the period from 747 
B.C. to Roman times. The historical inscriptions^ of Shalmane¬ 
ser II., Ramman-Nirari III., Tiglath-Pileser III., Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon, Nebuchadnezzar, and Cyrus contain direct refer¬ 
ences to biblical history and settle many dates with absolute 
accuracy. Scholars*® constructing chronological tables on the 
basis of the material furnished by archaeology have come to a 
marked agreement. 

Archaeology has also brought to us much information concern¬ 
ing many nations otherwise almost unknown. There are men¬ 
tioned in the Old Testament very many peoples about whose 
origin, history, and civilization we knew next to nothing. The 
tenth chapter of Genesis, commonly called “ the table of the 
nations,** has been wonderfully illuminated by archaeology. It is 
of course a catalogue of races and not of individuals; and is 
planned with reference to their geographical position. The 
Japhetic peoples are placed in the north, Hamitic in the south, 
and the Shemitic in the east. More than thirty of the names 
have been found on the monuments,** and many obscure refer¬ 
ences have been cleared up. A remarkable example of this is 

Keilinsckri/tliches Textbuch zum Alien Testament. 

See art. “Chronology” in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible^ by Curtis; 
in Encyclopadia Biblica, by Marti ; in Encyclopcedia Britannica, Supplement, Vol. Ill, 
by Driver ; in Kautzsch, Outline of History of Literature of Old Testament; and 
in Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria. 

“Jensen, “List of Races in Tenth Chapter of Genesis,” S. S. Times^ February 4 
and II, 1899; Delitzsch, Paradies\ commentaries on Genesis by Holtzmann and 
Gunkel. 
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found in the name Heth (Gen. 10:15). We knew almost nothing 
about this people except the few scattered references in the 
Bible. Now we know that they were no other than the Hittites, 
a people which for centuries ruled a good part of Syria, and had 
a great empire with important cities at Hamath, Kedesh, and 
Carchemish. Rameses II. even made a treaty with a Hittite 
king and married his daughter. Their language, religion, and 
civilization have been in part recovered. They spoke a non- 
Semitic tongue and were the ancestors of the present-day Arme¬ 
nians,” The monuments often give pictures of the various 
peoples, so that we can get a tolerably accurate idea of how they 
looked. The facial types of Elamite, Judean, Israelite, Arab, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Hittite, and Phoenician are now 
well known .*3 The mental and physical traits of these nations 
can also be inferred tron\ the inscriptions and pictures. 

Thus the various nations mentioned in the Old Testament 
have been made to live and move before us in a manner 
which we could not have anticipated. All this is of immense 
importance for the twelve tribes, since we can understand their 
history aright only when viewed in relation to the nations sur¬ 
rounding them. We now see that Israel and Judah were subject 
to the same historic forces as the other nations. They had their 
victories, defeats, captivities, and releases just as the others.If 
God brought up Israel out of Egypt, so also did he the Philis¬ 
tines from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir, as the prophet 
Amos (9: 7) shows. God has been working in all history and 
among all peoples (Mai. i :ii). From a political point of view 
the sole importance of the twelve tribes was that they occupied 
a territory which was debatable ground, a bone of contention, 
between such nations as Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt. 

Further, all the information about nations in touch with Israel 
and Judah is of great value in interpreting the Old Testament 
prophets. They spoke first and foremost to the people of their 
own time, and must ever be read from this standpoint. The his- 

** Wright, Empire of the Hittites: Jensen, Hittiter und Artnenier. 

‘^Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel; Benzinger, Hebrdische Archaologie, 

Baton, Syria and Palestine. 
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torical situation conditioned the prophetic messages, and they 
must be studied in connection with the times when the prophets 
lived. A neglect of this canon has led to some very erroneous 
interpretation. 

Archaeology has shown us that art in Israel was largely 
derived from Egypt. The Hebrews were not an artistic people. 
Their years of serfdom in Goshen, wanderings in the desert, and 
centuries of warfare with many tribes in Canaan, prevented any 
growth in painting, sculpture, and architecture. The Phoeni¬ 
cians, the great traders of antiquity, brought Egyptian ^rt to 
Israel. The Phoenicians ^5 had no art of their own, but borrowed 
at different times from 'Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia. 
From about 2000 B. C. to 1200 B. C., Egyptian art ruled in 
Phoenicia. This was natural, for Egypt then largely controlled 
Palestine. Probably these same seafaring people carried Egyp¬ 
tian art to Crete, where antiquities have been found which show 
so clearly Egyptian influence. The Doric column in Greece 
without doubt had its origin in the pillars found in the rock 
tombs at Beni Hassan in Egypt. The fourteenth-century 
Mycenaean civilization was in close touch with the ancient 
civilization of Egypt. We know on what good terms the kings 
of Phoenicia were with David and Solomon. At the same period 
the Phoenician cities were closely allied with Israel. How 
natural then it is that we should read (2 Sam. 5:11), “and 
Hiram, king of Tyre, sent messengers to David, and cedar trees^ 
and carpenters and masons; and they built David a house." 
When Solomon wished to construct a temple and other buildings 
in Jerusalem this same Phoenician king furnished the timber and 
stones, which received the proper shape largely from Phoenician 
workmen. So we read (2 Kings 5: 18): “and Solomon’s builders 
and Hiram’s builders and the Gebalites did fashion them, and 
prepared the timber and the stones to build the house.’’ If one 
examines the temple as restored by Stade*^ from the biblical 

*5 Meyer, art. “Phcenicia” in Encyclopiedia Biblica; Perrot and Chipiez^ 
Histoire de I'art. 

‘^Stade, in Zeitschrift fur alttestamentliche IVissenschafty 1883, pp. 129-77; Ben- 
ZINOER, Hebraische Archaologie. 
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data, it shows clear traces of Egyptian influence. The columns, 
doors, walls, and roof are a reproduction of those which are found 
on the banks of the Nile. The whole appearance of the temple 
shows the fundamental principle of the Egyptian building, 
namely, the hewn rock. If we compare the ground plan of Sol¬ 
omon’s sanctuary with that of Amon’s temple at Karnak, the 
resemblance is close. The fore-hall, holy place and holy of 
holies in the one correspond to the peristyle, hypostyle, and 
adytum in the other. The ark with the two inscribed stones has 
its parallel in the ark of granite which usually contained a stone 
or wooden image of the god. The various utensils for use in 
the temple were made by Phoenicians (i Kings 7:45) and in all 
likelihood were modeled after Egyptian patterns. The mono¬ 
lith yet standing at the pool of Siloam is thoroughly Egyptian. 
After the exile the second temple was also built by Phoenician 
workmen (Ezra 3:7). 

Archaeology has helped to a right interpretation of the mate¬ 
rial in the first nine chapters of Genesis. The resemblances 
between the narratives in Genesis and the legends of Babylonia 
are very numerous. The record of creation in Gen. i: i—2:4 
has many points of agreement with the Babylonian version. The 
.Babylonian sabbath was celebrated on the 7th, 14th, 19th, 
21st and 28th of the lunar month, and was associated with 
the worship of the moon-god Sin. The word “sabbath” 
means a day of rest for the heart of the god. It was a 
day of prayer and repentance. The garden of Eden is located 
in Babylonia, as the two rivers Euphrates and Tigris show. The 
word “Eden” is pure Assyrian. A Babylonian picture of a tree 
with a serpent, and a man and woman on each side, is probably 
the story of temptation and fall as seen in Gen., chap. 3. The ten 
antediluvian patriarchs can be compared with the ten antedilu¬ 
vian kings of Babylonia mentioned by Berosus. Zimmern has 
shown that the Hebrew names are, in part at least, a translation 
of those found in Babylonia. The ages of kings in the Baby- 

Jensen, Kosmologie^ and KeUinschriftliche Bibliothek^ VoJ. VI; King, Religion 
and Mythology; Ryle, Early Narratives of Genesis; Zimmern, Keilinschriften 
und das Alte Testament (3d ed.). 
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Ionian list are much greater than those given in Genesis. The 
Babylonian flood-legend has many close resemblances to the 
flood-story of Genesis. The name given to the tower where the 
confusion of tongues took place shows its position in Babylonia. 

What is the historical connection between these two sets of 
narratives? A few scholars*® have believed in a common 
Semitic tradition from which the narratives in Genesis and Baby¬ 
lonia were derived. Still fewer *9 think that Abraham, when he 
came from Ur in Babylonia, brought these stories with him. 
Most Assyria!! investigators" are now quite agreed that the 
narratives in Genesis were derived from the Babylonian legends; 
but, as Professor Sayce says, “they are a paraphrase and not a 
translation.’* The distinct Babylonian coloring and character 
of the narratives in the Bible, the fact that those in Babylonia 
are much older than those found in Genesis, and the idea that 
Assyria and Babylonia regarded other nations as tribute-payers 
and so would not borrow their sacred legends from them—these 
three reasons preclude the idea that Babylonia borrowed the 
traditions from Israel. Probably no scholar now living believes 
that the Genesis narratives were the source from which the 
Babylonians drew their material. It is believed by some that 
Israel first found these stories in Canaan when they entered 
after the desert wandering. We know from the Amarna tablets 
that Babylonian culture was spread over Palestine centuries 
before the Israelites took possession of the land. Indeed, in this 
Amarna correspondence, fragments of two Babylonian legends 
have been found, which imply that they were well known among 
the peoples of Canaan. The Babylonian stories can be traced 
back as far as the age of Hammurabi (2250 B.C.), which seems 
to have been the golden age of Assyrian literature. Nothing 
shows Israel’s religious grandeur more fully than the way these 
Babylonian stories have been purified of polytheism, of grotesque 
and mythological detail, aitd have been made the vehicle of the 
loftiest religious and ethical teaching for all time. To accom¬ 
plish such a task reveals the highest kind of inspiration. 

Dillmann, and others. Jastrow, and others. 

®°Delitzsch, Zimmern, Jensen, Meissner, King, Sayce, and many others. 
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Archaeology has contributed largely toward a better under¬ 
standing of the primitive religion of the earliest Semitic peoples. 
The finds have consisted of temples, altars, arks, lists of 
offerings, sacred hymns, prayers, pictures of priests and others 
sacrificing, and inscriptions recording ideas about sin and a 
future life. The religious ideas, customs, rites, and ceremonies 
of the nomadic Arabs have been carefully studied, and much 
valuable information has been gathered.^* After a series of 
brilliant and scholarly studies Professor Robertson Smith held 
that the religions of the‘primitive Semites and Aryans rested 
ultimately upon a similar basis. This was not abstract mono¬ 
theism or polytheism, but simply an unwritten code of religious 
observances by which it was thought the w'elfare of society 
could be secured. The most primitive form of sacrifice was 
probably a meal in which the worshiper offered up food to the 
god, and at the same time ate a portion himself. It was a com¬ 
munion of the man with his god, who was supposed to need food 
and drink like any human being. Every altar was simply a 
table on which the food for the god was placed. The gods 
were located in springs, rocks, trees, and in the tops of hills and 
mountains. Every community had its god and goddess, Baal 
and Ashtoreth, with whom it was supposed to be genetically 
related. Every want of man was transferred to his god. As 
Professor Margoliouth has shown," the gods, like men, needed 
residences, gifts, servants, food, sympathy, and entertainment. 
The gifts to the god expressed various ideas, such as thanks for 
past blessings, a request for new favors, or a desire for the god’s 
good will and forgiveness. Some of the oldest Babylonian 
hymns®3 reveal a very lofty conception of sin and a deep sense 
of unworthiness. Many of them are comparable with the psalms 
of the Bible. The recently found law-book of Hammurabi, king 
of Babylon, 2250 B. C., contains laws in part the same as those 
found in the Pentateuch. King assertsthat the Babylonians 

** Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites^ and Kinship, etc.; Wellhausen% 
Reste,et€.; Fraser, Golden Bough; Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion Today. 

"Margoliouth, Religions of Bible Lands. 

■3 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria; Zimmern, Busspsalmen. 

King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology. 
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and Assyrians possessed a system of morality which in many 
respects resembled that of the descendants of Abraham. The 
unique supremacy of Ashur in Assyria, Marduk in Babylonia, 
and Ra in Egypt was a feeling after monotheism. Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch says®* that the more enlightened minds 
regarded Nergal and Nebo, Sin and Shamash, Ramman and the 
other gods as being one in Marduk. Perhaps the same could be 
said of Ashur in Assyria, Ra in Egypt, and Zeus in Greece. The 
triumph of the god Marduk over the demonic dragon Tiamat, 
many believe, is referred to in the Old Testament in such pas¬ 
sages as Isa. 51:9; Pss. 89:10 ff.; 74:12; Isa. 27:1; Job 
40:40 ff.; Ps. 104:26; Isa. 30:6; Job 7:12; Ezek. 29:3, and 
Jer. 51:34. The name Rahab, leviathan, behemoth, and dragon 
are probably all designations of Tiamat.®^ Compare also Gen. 
49:25 and Dan. chap. 7. Professor Gunkel finds the same 
Tiamat story in the New Testament book of Revelation, 
especially in chap. 12. It reached the Christian writer through 
Jewish tradition, where it had been worked over. The Babylo¬ 
nian abode of the dead, Allatu, **the land without return,” is a 
counterpart of the biblical Sheol, and has the same character¬ 
istics. Most recent writers ®7 on Old Testament religion and 
theology have drawn much from the material furnished by 
archaeology, and so have been enabled to throw much light on 
the origin and significance of rites and ceremonies, customs and 
manners, in old Israel. 

Archaeology has done much for our knowledge of bibli¬ 
cal geography.®® There are mentioned in the Old Testament 
many cities, villages, hills, mountains, valleys, plains, rivers, 
brooks, lakes, and seas. It is certainly important to know some¬ 
thing of their location in order to appreciate the references made 
to them in the Bible. Then, too, geography had very much to 
do in shaping the history and destiny of the people of Israel. 
The Old Testament is pre-eminently a book of the land. Half 

*5 Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel. Gunkel, Schbpfung und Chaos. 

*7 Marti, Smend, Schultz. 

*®G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land: Buhl, Geographie des 
alien Paldstinas. 
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a century ago we knew little about many geographical refer¬ 
ences in the Old Testament. Now all is changed. In 1865 the 
Palestine Exploration Fund was organized and has achieved 
great results. The west Jordan land has been carefully sur¬ 
veyed and also part of the east Jordan territory. Accurate 
maps have been prepared, under the direction of Conder and 
Kitchener, which must ever be the basis for Palestinian cartog¬ 
raphy. Nearly two hundred places west of the Jordan, previ¬ 
ously unknown, have been located. Important excavations have 
been carried on at Jerusalem, Lachish, Gezer, and other places. 
The publications *9 of the society have been most valuable. The 
American Palestine Exploration Society was founded in 1870. 
Its work has been confined chiefly to the east Jordan territory. 
About one hundred places have been located. Several quarterly 
statements have been issued. In .1877 the German Palestine 
Association was established. It has conducted excavations on 
the southeast hill in Jerusalem, and in the northern part of the east 
Jordan land. Much important geologic and topographic work 
has also been done by this society. Its journal3 ® contains many 
important articles. The Russian Palestine Society, instituted in 
1882, combines scientific exploration and practical church work. 
Besides these organizations, there is a number of individuals who 
are privately carrying .on explorations in Palestine. 

What is thus true of the Holy Land is in a measure true of the 
geographical work being done in Babylonia, Assyria, Elam, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Arabia, and Egypt. In all these 
lands much has been accomplished in locating sites of places 
mentioned in the Old Testament. All these efforts are of the 
highest value, and are doing much for an accurate understand¬ 
ing of many biblical geographical references. 

Archaeology has done much to improve the mediaeval views 
of the Old Testament. The past has made great contribu¬ 
tions to biblical learning for which all must be devoutly thank¬ 
ful. Great scholars have given to the world results which will 
endure through all time. But with the gold has come a great 

Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement^ and various books. 

y* Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldsiina-Vereins, 
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deal of dross, which has tended to obscure the Old Testament 
and to make it a dead and uninteresting volume. The Bible was 
studied with no relation to the time, place, and circumstances 
in which it arose. Men formed opinions as to what the Bible 
should say, and then made the Scriptures conform to their precon¬ 
ceived ideas. Biblical study was deductive, not inductive. 
Texts were torn apart from chapter and book without regard to 
the context. Now all is fast changing. Archaeology shows us 
that the Bible is a tree with many roots ramifying far and wide 
among other nations and peoples. The Old Testament has a 
most close historical relation with the centuries when it grew up. 
Archaeology illuminates those centuries, and in so doing throws a 
flood of light on the Bible. The pick and the shovel are 
making the Bible a new volume full of thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn 
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THE CURRICULUM OF STUDY IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.* 


By Prof EssoR Shailer Mathews, 
The Uni¥ersity of Chicago. 


By a curriculum is meant the subject-matter of study so arranged 
as to lead the pupil in an orderly fashion through that instruction and 
discipline for which all schools are established. The curriculum of the 
Sunday school must conform to this general conception. Its subjects 
of study must be so arranged that its students in the successive years 
may be given instruction and mental, moral, and religious discipline. 
He who would write upon this subject is confronted with a condition 
and not a theory. He must therefore, on the one side, while endeav¬ 
oring to present ideals, be sensitive to the possibilities of the institu¬ 
tion for which he prescribes subjects of study; and, on the other hand, 
he must not allow any discouragement due to facts as they are, to lead 
him to abandon his ideal for things as they should be. 

The curriculum of a Sunday school is conditioned by the purpose 
for which a Sunday school exists. If the purpose be the mere giving 
of information, one sort of curriculum will be demanded; if its pur¬ 
pose be the awakening and the growth of the religious nature through 
the use of the Bible, then a very different sort of curriculum will be 
demanded. If such a religious purpose be recognized, there are still 
conditions that are regulative. 

The curriculum to no small degree must be influenced by a deci¬ 
sion as to whether the religious growth of the child is likely to be 
steady or marked by crises ; whether it shall move on as steadily and as 
devoid of moral strength as in the case of his growth in mathematical 
process. In other words, shall instruction in the Sunday school ignore 
the fact that there is no moral growth without specific and conscious 
decisions; and that in many, if not in most, cases these decisions are 
not made in childhood, but in the period of adolescence, when almost 

* An address delivered at the Convention for Religious Education, held in Chi¬ 
cago last February; reprinted from the volume of Proceedings of the First Annual 
Convention of the Religious Education Association^ 1903. The volume can be obtained 
from the Executive Office of the Association, 153-155 LaSalle St., Chicago, for $1.00 
postpaid (430 pages, bound in cloth). See the author’s fuller treatment of the subject 
in Burton and Mathews, Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School (University 
of Chicago Press, 1903, $1.00, net), 
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of necessity they involve a greater or less inner struggle ? Generally 
the boy or girl does not consciously enter upon a religious life without 
some moment of most intense introspection and struggle with his 
accumulated habits and concepts. Shall the curriculum recognize such 
moments ? In a word, has conversion any pedagogical significance, 
and, if so, shall it exercise any influence upon the construction of a cur¬ 
riculum which, if properly taught, will hasten and normally direct the 
religious growth of the youth ? 

I hold that adolescent life, and the moment of crisis of moral and 
religious growth which we call conversion, are two elements that can¬ 
not be eliminated from religious pedagogy, and that therefore they 
must influence the curriculum. There are three possible curricula for 
Sunday schools as they now exist: (i) the uniform curriculum; 
(2) the graded-uniform curriculum; and (3) the graded curriculum. 

I. The uniform curriculum. Nothing is easier than to discover 
faults in things that actually exist. If a statesman is a successful poli¬ 
tician who has died, a utopia is a program which has never been given 
a chance to live. I can remember, as a very small boy, hearing my 
elders discuss the change from the system of Sunday-school lessons 
which had been prepared by the Sunday school itself to the system of 
uniform lessons which was to be used the world over. At that lime, as 
I recall it, there was no small discussion of the advisability of the plan. 
Looking back over the thirty years of trial of these lessons, I am sure 
that no thoughtful person would question the wisdom of the decision 
which that church along with thousands of others made. The uniform 
system of lessons has been and still is of immeasurable value to the 
Christian world. Any attempt on the part of Christendom to destroy 
it, at least before we are ready to adopt a better system, would be 
nothing less than suicidal. 

By the uniform system of lessons I mean precisely that system 
which is prepared by the International Sunday School Lesson Com¬ 
mittee, and which is used by the vast majority of all Protestant Christ¬ 
ian churches. That it falls short of being ideal, even as a uniform 
system, probably no one of its most ardent champions would question, 
while its advantages must be admitted by its most outspoken oppo¬ 
nents. The question before us at this time is briefly to consider its 
actual pedagogical value. Of its ability to weld the Sunday schools 
into something like a unity, to concentrate the study of an entire 
world upon a given subject — in a word, of its general practicability, 
no one can have any doubt in the light of its history. 
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In my opinion the question is not that of destroying this form of 
curriculum, but of developing its possibilities and of guarding it so far 
as possible from inherent dangers. The uniform system has these ped- 
agogic advantages : (i) it gives a definite lesson to an entire school; 
(2) it makes easy the holding of teachers’ meetings for preparing the 
lesson of the next Sunday; (3) it provides a section of the Scripture of 
a length which may conveniently be handled in the time generally given 
to study in the Sunday school; (4) it makes possible the preparation 
of high-grade lesson-helps at the minimum of expense; (5) it enables 
the entire family to join in the study of the same lesson. The most 
serious objections which can be brought against it are: (i) its tend¬ 
ency toward atomism— that is to say, the presentation of bits of Scrip¬ 
ture rather than the Scripture as a whole, and thus the breaking of any 
continuity of teaching; (2) its forcing students of different mental 
development to study the same lesson; (3) its failure to lead the pupil 
forward by successive years—that is to say, it lacks pedagogical move¬ 
ment; (4) its disregard of the period of spiritual crises. 

These dangers may be in part met, in the first place, by so arran¬ 
ging the selections chosen for the lessons that, taken as a whole, they 
shall constitute literary units of some sort. Within the last few years 
this has obviously been the policy of those who have selected the les¬ 
sons. Instead of miscellaneous selection of bits of material from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Bible, we have a tolerably continuous study of the 
different sections of the Bible. In the second place, the danger which 
arises from attempting to teach all the students one and the same les¬ 
son has been to some degree provided against by the adoption of 
methods which in some way adapt the lesson to the pupil. In the third 
place, the lack of progress may be, and to some degree has been, obvi¬ 
ated by the adoption of cycles of lessons in which there is considerable 
actual progress in the lessons themselves, /. ^., for those pupils who 
start in with the beginning of the cycle. The fourth danger, so far as 
I am able to see, cannot be obviated by the uniform system ; conver¬ 
sions will of course occur, but with small help from the curriculum. 
Especially is this true of those who come to the spiritual crisis in early 
maturity. 

II. The semi-graded or graded uni form curriculum. Years ago 
the most serious objection to the uniform system, namely, that it 
attempted to teach the same lesson to pupils of different mental and 
religious development, was recognized and considered. As a result of 
that consideration there weie introduced into the Sunday schools 
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special lessons for very young children, and the lessons taught in the 
kindergarten and the lowest classes of the elementary departments 
were in reality detached from the uniform system as a whole. Thus 
there were created in a way two sets of uniform lessons, of a genuine 
graded nature: those intended for the infants, and those intended for 
all the other pupils. 

Now the graded-uniform system as an ideal would carry this process 
one or two steps farther. Following the natural great division of growth, 
it would classify the pupils as children, adolescents, and mature—pos¬ 
sibly making two subdivisions of the last, one including the young 
men and women, and the other the adults. Within each of these three 
or four divisions there would be a different lesson taught, but each 
division would have the same lesson—that is to say, there might be 
taught to the different classes of children the same Bible story, to all 
the classes of boys and girls the same lesson of biography or geography, 
to all the adult classes the same lesson of biblical teaching. 

There can be no denying that for many schools this graded-uniform 
system has decided advantages both theoretically and practically over 
the merely uniform lessons. It preserves some of the advantages of the 
uniform system j it gives the great body of pupils of approximately the 
same age the lesson which is in a general way adapted to them, and at 
the same time does not tend to break down the unity of the school 
itself. Doubtless much can be done along these lines, and for many 
schools which wish to advance toward a genuinely graded curriculum 
this is unquestionably the step to be taken. For many years there 
have been on the market lesson-helps which make this possible. To¬ 
day as never before there are tendencies at work which make it alto¬ 
gether probable that the next step forward in the general Sunday-school 
world will be along the lines of the recognition of the threefold division 
of the Sunday school, and of the desirability of forming cycles of 
lessons prepared especially for each division. 

III. The graded curriculum. To be idealistic is to believe in the 
final survival of the fittest. If the uniform system is essentially prac¬ 
tical and the graded-uniform system practical, the graded system is 
practically ideal. Not impractically ideal, but as experience shows, 
practically ideal—if not for the majority, at least for the very respectable 
minority, of Sunday schools. 

But to say that the Sunday school ought to have a graded curric¬ 
ulum is one thing; to show what that curriculum should be is another 
and a more difficult task. One is compelled to work here almost 
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without precedent or experience, and must fall back on general prin¬ 
ciples and analogies derived from secular education where a curriculum 
has already been worked out, aided by what little experience has already 
been had. Any attempts at the shaping of a course of study for the 
Sunday school must be regarded as tentative, and will undoubtedly be 
revised by experience. Nevertheless it seems necessary to make the 
attempt. 

Yet right here the development of the college curriculum may 
furnish us a helpful suggestion. As the field of modern knowledge has 
grown and new subjects have knocked for admission at the door of the 
college curriculum, the colleges, as a rule, have not found it expedient 
either wholly to exclude them or to make room for them by excluding 
the older occupants. Room has been found for them by introducing 
the principle of election. The advantages of this method need be no 
more than hinted at here, some of them more marked in the case of 
the Sunday school than of the college. In the first place, the introduc¬ 
tion of a wide range of subjects is an advantage even to those who are 
compelled to limit themselves to the same amount of work which they 
would otherwise have done. The necessity of choosing between dif¬ 
ferent courses, or the knowledge that others are pursuing a different 
course from that which he is himself pursuing, broadens the pupil’s 
horizon and in a valuable, though superficial, way increases his knowl¬ 
edge of the field of Bible study. Under an elective system, again, it 
is possible to adapt instruction more perfectly to individual needs. 
And, finally, it permits the student who will remain in the school year 
after year to be always moving forward to new subjects and new fields 
of study, and by this very fact tends to hold him in the school when 
otherwise he would drift away, feeling that he had gained all that the 
school had to give him. 

But great as are the advantages of an elective system, the Sunday- 
school curriculum cannot, of course, be elective throughout. Aside 
from the fact that the majority of the pupils who have not reached 
adult age are quite unprepared to make a wise selection of courses, it 
is evident that there are some fundamental things which all need to 
learn and which must be learned as the basis of more advanced elective 
study. 

At this point one may well utilize the experience gained under a 
system of uniform lessons. For a generation Christendom has been 
instructing its children and youth in what earnest men have designated 
as material that should be known by all Christians. The system. 
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pedagogically considered, is exposed to many objections. But, in that 
it has demanded that all should know something, and in so far as it 
has required that this something should include the essential elements 
of the biblical material, it points the way for further progress. What¬ 
ever failures may have followed the attempt to make this system of 
uniform lessons permanent rather than introductory to something 
better, its efficiency and effects at this point enforce the desirability of 
seeing that sooner or later all pupils study the same lessons. 

From such considerations as these it results, then, that the first part 
of the course must be prescribed, the latter part elective. Where the 
line should be drawn may be matter of doubt, but perhaps no better 
arrangement can be made than this: for the years corresponding to 
the elementary and secondary divisions of the secular education — that 
is, approximately, from the sixth to the eighteenth year of the pupil’s 
life — let the course be prescribed; for the subsequent years let it be 
elective. 

What then shall be the governing principle of the prescribed course? 
Four factors must be taken into account: the years of the pupil’s life 
during which he is pursuing this course; the fundamental principles of 
biblical study based on the nature of the Bible; the fact that the pre¬ 
scribed courses are all that will be pursued in common by all the pupils, 
and that they must therefore serve as the basis of the future diversified 
work; and the fact of the spiritual crises. 

As respects the first point, it must be remembered that the majority 
of the pupils who pursue the prescribed course will be in the same year 
advancing through the elementary and secondary schools in their secu¬ 
lar education. In the latter part of this period they will be pupils in 
the high school, and their course will include the study of history, in 
all cases the history of the United States, in a large proportion of cases 
that of some other country also, as of England, or of Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. 

As respects the second point, we hold that the deepest insight into 
and broadest outlook upon the meaning of the Bible, the truest con¬ 
ception of the basis of its authority, is to be gained by a thoroughly 
historical study of it. It is through the biblical history in the broadest 
sense of the term that the divine revelation is most clearly revealed 
and most clearly seen to be divine. But if this be so, then, in view of 
the third consideration named above, the prescribed course should 
culminate, intellectually speaking, in a broad historical view of the 
Bible. 
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Yet it is equally manifest that it cannot begin where it ends. Facts 
in isolation must precede facts in relation. And the work of the ele¬ 
mentary division must be in no small measure the acquisition by the 
pupil of those facts which in the latter portion of his prescribed course 
are to form the basis of a true historical study. Still more needful is 
it to remember that in these earlier years the child is susceptible to 
religious impressions, and that the instruction should be such as to 
lodge in his mind, or rather impress on his heart, the elemental 
principles of religion and conduct. We come, therefore, to the con¬ 
clusion that the prescribed course, covering the ten to fourteen years 
of the elementary and secondary divisions — approximately the years 
from six to eighteen in the pupiFs life— should begin with the simpler 
stories of the Bible and the more elementary truths of biblical teaching, 
and should move toward and aim at the acquisition of a systematic 
knowledge of biblical history, including in this terra the history and 
interpretation both of events and of teachings. 

The fourth -fact, that of the occurrence of the spiritual crises, 
demands that the subjects of study should be adjusted to the stages 
of spiritual growth as shown by statistics. Speaking generally, these 
crises come in the- period of early adole.scence and of early maturity. 
The lessons intended for such periods should be therefore especially 
adapted to move the pupil to correct spiritual decision. In the case of 
boys and girls, such lessons should be biographical. In the case of 
young men and women, the crisis being more intellectual in character, 
the lessons should be both biographical and doctrinal. 

IV. These considerations suggest the following general scheme 
for a graded curriculum : 

1. In the kindergarten the instruction must of course be viva voce. 
The aim of the teacher must be to lodge in the hearts of the little chil¬ 
dren some of the elemental principles of morality and religion. Obvi¬ 
ously this cannot be done abstractly. Stories from the Bible and from 
the children’s own experiences will serve as media by which to con¬ 
vey or suggest the truth, and the child should at once be given oppor¬ 
tunity to express in play or picture work his idea of the truth which 
has been presented to him. 

2. In the first three years after the kindergarten the aim should be 
to lodge in the memory of the child such stories from the Bible as will 
interest and profit him, and certain of the choicer sentences or verses 
of the Bible, such as will make upon his mind now an impression of 
spiritual truth, and will be treasured in the memory in after life. 
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Pictures and other illustrative apparatus must be freely used, and all 
the teaching must be skilfully brought into connection with the child’s 
own life. To this end stories from other literature than the Bible, and 
from life, may be freely used by the teacher. The religious and ethi¬ 
cal aim must be constantly kept in mind along with the purpose of 
storing the pupil’s memory. 

The plan upon which these stories should be arranged deserves 
more careful study than it has yet received. An obvious division would 
be to devote one year to stories from the life of Jesus, a second to sto¬ 
ries from the Old Testament, and a third to stories from the lives of 
the apostles. But it is probable that a topical arrangement on the 
basis of the ethical and religious ideas to be inculcated would be better, 
and that more account should be taken of the seasons of the year and 
the festivals of the church, such as Christmas and Easter, than a purely 
biographical grouping would permit. Neither the chronological nor 
the biographical motive appeals very strongly to pupils at this age. 
Nor, indeed, is it necessary to compel them to arrange details in any 
schematic order. 

3. The child who has, in the preceding three years, heard many of 
the stories from the lips of the teacher, and has, it is to be hoped, had 
many of them read to him at home, has presumably by this time 
learned to read for himself. It is time, therefore, that he should 
begin to learn something about the books of the Bible, as a preparation 
to the study of them from the printed page. A year may very profitably 
be given to the study of the Bible as a collection of books, a library. 
The children should learn from specimens of each kind the different 
kinds of books which the Bible contains, as for example books of his¬ 
tory and stories, of law, of sermons, of poetry and wisdom, of letters 
and of vision. Home readings from books of each class may be 
assigned, the co-operation of the parents being secured. Passages of 
Scripture notable for their content and beauty, such as the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, the Beatitudes, choice Psalms, sayings of Jesus and the 
apostles, should be committed to memory. The names of the books 
of the Bible may be learned by classes, and in the order in which they 
are printed in the Bible, with the intent that the children may be able 
to turn readily to any one of them. The primary and controlling aim 
should be to give the pupil a knowledge of the varied contents of the 
biblical library, of the arrangement of the books in the Bible, and 
above all to give him a genuine interest in them which will impel him 
and prepare him to study them farther. 
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4. The pupil who, in the kindergarten and during the first three 
years after leaving it, has had lodged in his memory many of the Bible 
stories disconnectedly and without reference to their historical order, 
and who has spent a year in gaining a general knowledge of the con¬ 
tents of the whole biblical library, including, perhaps with some special 
emphasis, the books of history and story, may now profitably pass on 
to biographical study. In such study the unit is no longer the story, 
detached and isolated, but the life of the individual whether patriarch, 
prophet, king, apostle, or Christ. The pupil being now able to read, 
the books of the Bible should themselves be his chief text-book, what¬ 
ever aids to the use of them it may be expedient to put into his hands. 
This portion of the curriculum may perhaps also occupy three years. 

5. At this point in the curriculum the pupil, having had three years 
of stories, a year in a general survey of the books of the Bible, and 
three years of biographical study, may properly take up the continuous 
and more thorough study of single biblical books. Three years may 
be given to this kind of study. The aim should be to give the pupil 
an intelligent idea of the content and, as far as he is prepared for it, 
of the structure and character of certain biblical books. These books 
are the sources of the history which he is to take up in the succeeding 
four years. It being impossible to study thoroughly the whole of the 
literature, typical examples should be selected for study. But that the 
pupil may nevertheless gain a genuine, even though general knowledge 
of the contents of the whole Bible, there should be laid out for him a 
three-years* course of reading, covering all the books of the Bible not 
taken up for thorough study. 

6. In the last four years of the prescribed course the aim should be 
to give the student a connected idea of biblical history, including 
both events and teaching, and these in their mutual relations; in short, 
a comprehensive survey of the history of biblical revelation, from the 
first recorded beginnings in the most ancient times down to the end 
of the apostolic age. 

This course of fourteen years might be accomplished by the 
brightest pupils in somewhat less time. Each class pursuing its work 
independently might go rapidly or slowly, according to ability; and 
individual pupils might carry on two courses at once, thus shortening 
the course to twelve, or even ten, years. 

7. When the pupil has completed his prescribed course, covering 
the twelve years or so of the elementary and secondary divisions, he 
will pass into the adult division, where elective courses, sufficient to 
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occupy him the rest of his life, may easily be offered, if only competent 
teachers can be provided. All the books of the Bible may be taken up 
for literary and interpretative study; the several periods of biblical his¬ 
tory may be studied in greater detail than before; the whole field of 
biblical theology and biblical ethics is open; and there seems to be no 
valid reason why courses in applied ethics, personal and sociological, 
as well as courses in the history of the church, ancient and modern, 
especially the history of missions, should not be offered here also. 
These seven propositions yield something like the following: 

CURRICULUM. 

I. ELEMENTARY DIVISION. 

1. The kindergarten. 

2. Three years of stories, pictures, and verses, the chief basis of grouping 
being probably that of the ethical and religious ideas to be inculcated. 

3. One year of general study of the books of the Bible: elementary bib¬ 
lical introduction, accompanied by reading of appointed portions and 
the memorizing of selected passages. 

4. Three years of biographical study: 

Fifth year: The life of Jesus. 

Sixth year: Lives of Old Testament heroes. 

Seventh year: The lives of the apostles. 

II. SECONDARY DIVISION. 

1. Three years in the study of the books of the Bible: 

Eighth year; First half—i Samuel. 

Second half —The gospel of Mark. 

Ninth year: First half—Isaiah, chaps. 1-12. 

Second half—Acts, chaps. 1-12. 

Tenth year: First half—The Psalms. 

Second half—i Peter; Acts, chaps. 13-28. 

2. Four years of biblical history: 

Eleventh year: Old Testament history begun. 

Twelfth year : Old Testament history completed. 

Thirteenth year : The life and teachings of Jesus. 

Fourteenth year: The history and teachings of the apostolic age. 

III. ADULT DIVISION. 

Elective courses: 

1. The interpretation and literary study of the several books of the Bible. 

2. Biblical ethics and theology. 

3. Biblical history, more detailed than before. 

4. Church history. 

5. Christian doctrine. 
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A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
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— Ginsburg's Hebrew Bible^ /8g4, 

*Av6eTT€iXov Tov dpTOV (Tov ivl irp6(r<inrov rot) v3aros, on iv irXrfiti 


tvprffTu^ avrov. 


— H. B. Swete^ The Old Testament in Greeky i8gi. 


Mitte panem tuum super transeuntes aquas: quia post tempora 
multa invenies ilium. 


— Tischendorfs Edition of The Vulgatey 1873* 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many 
days. 

—Authorized Versiony i6ii, 
—Revised Version (British Edition^ 1885. 
Revised Version (American Standard Edition)y igoi. 


Let thy bread go forth over the watery mirror ; for in the course of 
many days shalt thou find it (/. send forth thy capital upon com¬ 
mercial enterprises and after long waiting it will return to you with 
gain). 

—Delitzschy Commentary on EcclesiasteSy 1873. 

Cast thy bread upon the surface of the water, for in the process of 
time thou mayest find the profit of it. 

—Ginsburgy Commentary on EcclesiasteSy /86/, 

Send thy bread on the water, for thou shalt find it after many days 
(/. ^., just as in sea-trading the temporary sacrifice of one’s property 
brings in a rich reward, even though after a long interval, so also in 
his own good time, the Lord restores that which may have been given 
to sufferers for his name’s sake). 

—Hengstenbergy Commentary on EcclesiasteSy /83g. 


Do good even to those from whom you may expect no gratitude 
and no return ; after years of waiting you will find your reward. 

—Biblical World. 
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RECENT WORK IN PALESTINE. 

The tradition exists at Jaffa that there used to be in ancient times a 
harbor in a depression, east of the present city, now a swamp in which 
water accumulates to a considerable depth after heavy rains. Some 
effort has been made by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, of Jerusalem, to learn the 
facts behind this tradition. What he has been able to learn regarding 
it he has published in the July number of the Quarterly Statement. It 
appears to him that it is by no means unlikely that the configuration 
of the land in ancient times was somewhat different from its present 
condition, owing to changes produced by earthquakes. The facts 
could be more fully known if diggings could be made in the vicinity 
of the swamp to discover whether a harbor wall is at present beneath 
the surface and whether a channel leads from the swamp to the sea. 
Mr. Hanauer seems to expect this would be found if excavation were 
made. 

The work carried on by Professor Sellin at Taanach is reported at 
length In Das heilige Land, Vol. XLVII, Part 1 . The work was com¬ 
menced in March, 1902, and one hundred and fifty laborers were 
employed in the digging. Three towers — one Canaanite, one early, 
and one late Israelite — and an Arab castle were brought to light; 
among the small objects found were lamps, vessels of earthenware, 
weapons, and a few scarabs. Near one tower the remains of about 
thirty children were found, buried in jars as at Gezer, and not far from 
them a Canaanite rock-altar. There were also uncovered two libation 
columns and a whole street of sacred columns. In the houses were 
found large numbers of images of the Canaanite naked Astarte; and 
under the houses were discovered the remains of infants and of adults 
who had been buried when the houses were built. An altar of burned 
clay was found in forty-one fragments, which were put together. On 
two sides were cherubim and lions, on another the tree of life with two 
stags, and on a fourth a man strangling a snake. The altar is said 
to be of Israelite times. 

It is understood that Dr. Sellin will publish a large work describing 
his explorations at Taanach. 
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At the annual meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund held 
recently in London, Sir Charles Wilson explained the laws of stratifi¬ 
cation as illustrated by the seven strata which have been unearthed at 
Gezer. The two lowest strata of Gezer were occupied by an aboriginal 
non-Semitic race, small in size, unacquainted with metals. The Neo¬ 
lithic people gave place to a Semitic race, of stronger build and of 
more advanced civilization. Here, in the third stratum, was found the 
now famous “high place,'* which was apparently altered and enlarged 
in the period represented by the fourth stratum; under its floor were 
the jars containing the remains of newly born infants. The fifth and 
sixth strata represent the occupation of Gezer by the Israelites. The 
use of iron and the frequent lamp-and-bowl deposits under the founda¬ 
tions now begin to appear. He suggested that the latter were a modi¬ 
fication of the older pre-Israelite foundation sacrifices. At all events, 
these deposits completely disappear at the time of the exile. The 
sixth stratum, with its royal stamps, is certainly of the age of the 
monarchy; while in the seventh and last we have the Syro-Egyptian 
period, the age of the Ptolemies and Maccabees. 

Sir Charles Wilson continues in the Quarterly Statement lot July 
his series of articles on “ Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre.** His 
investigations lead him to the following explanation of the official 
identification of Golgotha made in the fourth century under Constan¬ 
tine. The facts seem to him to have been as follows: 

1. After the Council of Nicaea, Constantine commanded Macarius, 
who was then returning to Jerusalem, to search for the cross of Christ. 

2. The first step was to find the place of the crucifixion, near which, 
under ordinary circumstances, the cross would have been buried or 
cast aside. Macarius, after consultation with his suffragans, and after 
making inquiry among the native Christians and Jews, came to the 
conclusion that Golgotha lay beneath the temple of Aphrodite. 

3. Constantine, having been informed by Macarius of the result of 
this investigation, sent his mother, the empress Helena, to Jerusalem 
with full power to demolish buildings and make the necessary search. 

4. The empress, on her arrival at Jerusalem, employed laborers and 
soldiers to clear away the temple of Aphrodite, and its substructures. 
By this means a portion of the ancient Jewish cemetery, hitherto con¬ 
cealed from view, was uncovered, and a rock-hewn tomb, prepared for 
the reception of a single body, was identified as that in which the body 
of Christ had rested. A spot on the terrace above was at the same time 
assumed to be Golgotha. 
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5. Constantine, on being informed of the discovery, ordered the 
erection of a church which should inclose the tomb. Meantime the 
excavations were continued with unabated vigor, and at last the three 
crosses, the nails, and the title, which had become separated from 
Christ’s cross, were found. The true cross was then identified by its 
“life-giving” properties. 

6. The emperor, on hearing of the recovery of the cross, wrote the 
letter preserved by Eusebius, in which Macarius was directed to build 
two churches with lavish magnificence. 

7. The rock was cut away so as to isolate the tomb and Golgotha, 
and the Anastasis, or Church of the Resurrection, and the Basilica, or 
Great Church, were built. 

So far as the nature of the ground is concerned. Sir Charles Wil¬ 
son says, there is nothing impossible in the view that Christ may have 
been crucified on the surface of the upper terrace (Golgotha) and 
buried in a tomb in its vertical face. 

The July Quarterly Statement presents a long report from Mr. 
Macalister on the excavation of Gezer from March i to May 15, 1903. 
The work has gone on with rapidity and thoroughness, and the results 
have been of large interest. Another cave of bones has been 
unearthed, fresh discoveries of the lamp-and-bowl deposits have been 
made, a jar has been found containing two infants, and another cave 
has been opened up with a series of fifteen magnificent jars and dishes 
arranged around the wall. A block of limestone has been found 
inscribed with Greek. The continued results of the excavation show 
the archaeological wealth which lies hidden under the mounds of 
Gezer, and indicate the importance of completing the work which has 
been so successfully carried on. 

Mr. Macalister, reviewing the work of the past year at Gezer, sum¬ 
marizes his results as follows: Traces of the Levitical occupation have 
been found in the evidence of Jewish worship at the Great Central 
Shrine of the town. The destruction and restoration of the city 
under Solomon, and its fortification by Bacchides, have both been 
illustrated by towers and walls assigned with reasonable probability to 
these builders. The method of the disposal of the dead by the pre- 
Israelite tribes has been determined with a completeness that we could 
not have ventured to hope for. The nature and extent of Mycenaean 
and Egyptian influences on Palestinian culture have received illustra¬ 
tion in objects found almost daily. And the period of the introduc¬ 
tion of iron has been indicated, though perhaps the deductions can- 
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not as yet claim finality. The mound still remains silent on the sub¬ 
ject of the Philistines, and of their mediaeval antitypes, the crusaders; 
nor has it yet yielded the wished-for answers to Yapahi’s agonized 
petitions to the king of Egypt. 

In addition to the above results, the following have been obtained : 

(1) a remarkable series of correspondences, both in general and in 
detail, have been, established between the biblical history of the site 
and the history as deduced from the buildings and objects unearthed; 

(2) the bones, pottery, implements, and dwellings of a Neolithic race 
hitherto unknown in Palestine have been recovered, and undoubted 
bones of the Amorite and early Israelite races have for the first time 
been found; (3) a “high place” or temple of the Canaanites has been 
laid bare, and the tangible remains of infant sacrifices, orgies, oracle- 
giving, perhaps also ophiolatry, Stylitism, and other concomitants of 
Semitic worship, have been unearthed; (4) important corrections have 
been made in the history of the development of pottery and of other 
arts in Palestine. 
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MEETINGS OF OFFICERS IN BOSTON. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Directors of the Association, 
held on February 12 at the close of the Convention, it was planned 
among other things that a meeting of the Directors be called in Boston 
at the time of the convention of the National Educational Association, 
July 6-10. The arrangement thus made was duly carried out, and on 
Tuesday, July 7, the Directors of the Association met in the lecture- 
room of the Horace Mann School. 

The main work of the Directors at this time was to review the work 
of the Executive Board during the period of five months since the 
Association was created. During this period the Executive Board had 
held fourteen meetings. Its work was chiefly the election of officers 
to positions not filled by vote of the Convention, the securing of the 
first list of members, the issuing of the volume of Proceedings, and the 
preparation of preliminary plans for the work of the Association. 

A printed report of the Chairman of the Executive Board was pre¬ 
sented to the Board of Directors, and has been sent to all members of 
the Association. A portion of the information contained in this 
report was furnished to our readers in the June number. The chief 
items of interest since that time have been : (i) the appointment of 
Professor Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., of Baldwin University, Berea, O., 
as Financial Secretary of the Association; (2) the establishment of the 
Executive Office of the Association in the Association Building, 153- 
155 LaSalle St., Chicago; (3) the publication of the first annual vol¬ 
ume of Proceedings of the Association on June 18, a well-printed and 
bound book of 430 pages, to be had from the Executive Office at the 
price of $1.00, postpaid; (4) the legal incorporation of the Association 
under the laws of the state of Illinois, effected on June 19; (5) the 
preparatk)n of an official budget for the remainder of the year, on the 
basis of $12,000 a year for current expenses; (6) the taking over from 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, at its request, of the advo¬ 
cacy of a “Bible Sunday” at the opening of the school year; (7) the 
presentation to the Executive Committees of Departments of twelve 
suggestions made by the Executive Board for the work of the Depart- 
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ments. This work done by the Executive Board was duly reviewed and 
approved by the Board of Directors. 

Six recommendations to the Board of Directors from the Executive 
Board were discussed and approved, as follows: 

1. That the next Annual Convention of the Association be held in 
Philadelphia on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, March 1-3, 1904 ; 
that the local arrangements for the meeting be placed in the hands of 
a committee of Philadelphia citizens; that the general theme for the 
Convention be “The Bible in Practical Life;'* and that the prelimi¬ 
nary draft of a program presented by the President of the Association 
and a Committee on Conventions be in general approved. 

2. That the fiscal year of the Association begin February i and end 
January 31. 

3. That the Secretaries of the Association be four in number: a 
General Secretary, an Editorial Secretary, a Recording Secretary, and 
a Financial Secretary. 

4. That an office of Executive Secretary be established in connec¬ 
tion with each Department of the Association, the function of which 
shall be to keep the machinery of the Department in motion; that the 
Executive Secretary be appointed by the Executive Board and hold 
office continuously, subject to the action of the Board. 

5. That the Board of Directors recommend to the Annual Conven¬ 
tion that the wording of the Constitution of the Association be so 
modified and amended as to express the provisions above made. 

6. That the Executive Board undertake to publish a bulletin for 
the members of the Association and for the press, which will convey 
news, and otherwise promote the work and the interests of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Following the meeting of the Board of Directors held in the after¬ 
noon, a dinner of the officers of the Association was held at the Hotel 
Bellevue, at which some sixty persons were present, representing the 
230 officers of the Association. The names of those present were: 
E. H. Abbott, D. W. Abercrombie, A. W. Anthony, C. W. Barnes, L. 
C. Barnes, G. H. Beard, J. R. Bishop, F. L. Bliss, C. C. Bragdon, H. 
A. Bridgman, G. N. Carman, J. W. Carr, G. A. Coe, J. W. Cook, J. R. 
Crosser, E. W. Donald, A. E. Dunning, S. A. Eliot, W. H. P. Faunce, 
W. B. Forbush, F. W. Gunsaulus, C. C. Hall, W. R. Harper, J. I. D. 
Hinds, H. H. Horne, G. E. Horr, R. G. Huling, R. C. Hughes, W. 
S. Jackman, F. W. Johnson, R. L. Kelly, W. N. McVickar, W. P. 
Merrill, L. W. Messer, J. M. Moore, W. J. Parker, G. W. Pease, R. 
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H. Potter, W. S. Pratt, D. B. Purinton, O. D. Robinson, S. H. Rowe, 
J. E. Russell, Albert Salisbury, F. K. Sanders, E. F. See, W. F. Slocum, 
W. H. Smiley, E. D. Starbuck, C. M. Stuart, C. H. Thurber, W. F. 
Tillett, J. H. VanSickle, C. W. Votaw, J. M. Webb, Mary E. Woolley. 

In addition to these officers, a number of other persons were pres¬ 
ent as guests. The meeting was large and representative, and the 
ideas and plans of the Association were carefully considered. The 
earnest belief in the movement and the enthusiasm shown for the 
carrying forward of its activities were marked. 

On the following afternoon meetings were held of the Executive 
Committees of several Departments, namely, Sunday Schools, Secondary 
Public Schools, Elementary Public Schools, Private Schools, and 
Christian Associations. The work particularly undertaken by each of 
the Committees at this time was threefold: (i) to consider the scope 
of the Department; (2) to select and enter upon some particular piece 
of investigation with regard to the subject of the Department for report 
at the next Annual Convention; (3) to prepare the program for the 
meetings of the Department to be held in connection with the next 
Annual Convention. Progress was made in these three matters, and 
the work of the Departments inaugurated. Some of the officers of 
other Departments also conferred at this time, and have already set on 
foot the work of their Departments. 

The work at the Executive Office of the Association in Chicago 
continues during the summer months. New members are being 
received daily, and orders are coming in from all parts of the country 
for the volume of Proceedings. Plans are being made for pushing the 
work of the Association vigorously during the coming year. It is hoped 
that a General Secretary may be secured in time to take charge of this 
campaign. 
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Professor David S. Schaff, D.D., ^who has occupied the chair of 
church history in Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, O., for the 
past six years, has been elected to the chair of church history in the 
Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Pa. He will enter upon 
his new duties there at the beginning of the next year. He is the son of 
the distinguished Dr. Philip Schaff, with whom he was associated in the 
publication of many of the large works which have contributed much 
to the theological knowledge of the present time. Professor Schaff 
was born in 1852, and is a graduate of Yale University and Union 
Theological Seminary. 

An English text of the Code of Hammurabi has been published 
by Rev. C. H. W. Johns, A.M., Lecturer in Assyriology in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge (imported by Charles Scribner^s Sons, New York ; 
pp. 88 ; $0.75, net). The English reader has therefore before him a 
complete text in English of the famous Code, with which he can make 
his own comparison of the biblical legislation. Mr. Johns’s book is 
entitled The Oldest Code of Laws in the World, It does not discuss 
these laws or treat them in relation to the biblical material, but simply 
presents them in translation and furnishes an elaborate index to their 
contents. The author promises in his introduction to publish soon a 
larger work upon the Code, in which it may be supposed he will deal 
adequately with the problems which the Code presents. 

An important and admirable effort has been made in England this 
summer to bring higher biblical instruction to the attention of edu¬ 
cated women. A three-weeks* school has been held for this pur¬ 
pose at Newnham College in Cambridge. The subjects and lecturers 
are: (1) “ New Testament Christology,** by Professor Swete ; (2) “ Old 
Testament Religion,** by Professor Kirkpatrick ; (3) “ New Testament 
Times,** by Professor Stanton; (4) “ Isaiah,** by Dr. Barnes ; (5) “ The 
Epistle to the Romans,** by Dr. Beet; (6) ‘‘The Philosophy of Reli¬ 
gion,** by -Dr. Rashdall; (7) “ The Synoptic Gospels,** by Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt; (8) “ Genesis and Exodus,** by Rev. C. F. Burney ; (9) “ The 
History of Israel,*’ by Rev. R. H. Kennett. In addition to these series 
of lectures there will be single lectures upon special subjects. Critical 
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and archaeological questions will receive due attention. The courses 
are to be scholarly and instructive. The school is intended for Church¬ 
men and Nonconformists equally, and is open to all who care to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. It is to be hoped that there may grow 
out of it a permanent summer school by which biblical knowledge may 
be extended. 

An important addition has been made to the study of the patristic 
period by the publication of a new edition of the Didascalia, The 
new edition appears in two forms: first in Syriac, edited from a 
Mesopotamian manuscript with critical apparatus ; second in English, 
translated from this Syriac text. The editor is Mrs. Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson, of Cambridge, England, whose services to biblical study have 
already been large. The Syriac edition which has been in use up to 
this time was published by Lagarde in 1854, and has been for a long 
time out of print. Mrs. Gibson’s edition is not based upon the manu¬ 
script which Lagarde used, but upon a new manuscript which was pro¬ 
cured by Dr. Rendel Harris in the Orient. The publishers of the 
Syriac and English editions just out are Messrs. C. J. Clay & Sons, 
London. 

It will be recalled that the Didascalia is a name for the early docu¬ 
ment, belonging probably to the first half of the third century, on 
which the first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions were based. The 
Didascalia 'xs a series of discourses on church life. The first book con¬ 
sists of precepts for the laity. The second book concerns the duties and 
rights of the clergy, bishops, presbyters, and deacons ; it treats also of 
church courts and of the internal arrangement of the church building. 
The third book is on widows and baptism. The fourth book is on 
orphans, and their adoption. The fifth book is on the care and honor 
due to martyrs and confessors, and on Christian festivals. The sixth 
book is on heresies and schisms. The material is valuable for the 
study of the Christian church in the third century. It is interesting 
also for its biblical quotations, especially those from the gospels. 

This work, in Syriac and in English, constitutes the first two parts 
of a series undertaken by Mrs. Gibson entitled ‘‘ Horae Semiticae.” 
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The Death of Christ: Its Place and Interpretation in the New 
Testament. By Professor James Denney, D.D., United 
Free Church College, Glasgow. Second Edition. New 
York : A. C. Armstrong & Sons, 1903. Pp. 324. $1.50. 

Professor Denney has given us in this book a work of first impor¬ 
tance. In it he discusses the New Testament conception of the death 
of Jesus, as found respectively in the synoptic gospels, the early 
Christian teaching, the epistles of Paul, Hebrews and the Johannine 
writings; he then discusses the importance of the death of Christ in 
preaching and in theology. Professor Denney in his introduction has 
a few sharp words to say about what he regards to be an unhappy dis¬ 
tinction between the historical and dogmatic, biblical and systematic, 
material and formal elements in the New Testament, and states very 
emphatically his thesis that in speaking of the death of Christ we can¬ 
not make any distinction between theology and religion. About this 
we naturally have our doubts. 

The first main proposition which Professor Denney champions is 
that the death of Christ is central in the synoptic gospels, and that 
Jesus himself so regarded it. His method here is a good illustration 
how a clever conjecture may in the course of a few pages be treated as a 
datum on which to base argument. We can very well believe that 
Jesus foresaw from the beginning of his career that he would be killed 
as the prophets had been killed, but we find it difficult to see that 
Professor Denney has substantiated his fundamental position that in his 
baptism Jesus consciously numbered himself with the transgressors, 
“submitting to be baptized with their baptism, identifying himself with 
them in their relation to God as sinners, making all their responsibilities 
his own. ” It seems to us also that Professor Denney has likewise 
overemphasized the meaning of the kvrpov reference in Mark 10:45. 
It seems also, furthermore, a trifie strange to find him arguing that 
“ St. Paul has sat at the feet of Jesus in this particular. There is at 
the bottom of this position an exceedingly important critical consid¬ 
eration. Is the saying actually one of Jesus or is it an evangelist’s 
comment upon the career of Jesus ? It is easy to see that this must 
be definitely settled before one can use the saying as expressing Jesus’ 
own idea of himself. Professor Denney does discuss this matter briefly 
• 149 
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on p. 39, but wholly from a dogmatic point of view. If it should appear 
that the use of the term “ Son of man is not restricted to Jesus him¬ 
self, the position taken by Professor Denney would be considerably 
weakened. 

At the same time we agree with Professor Denney that it is impos¬ 
sible to disassociate death from the messianic work of Jesus or from his 
conception of that work, and, further, that his death is central in the 
apostolic soteriology. It is in his development of the Pauline doc¬ 
trine that Professor Denney’s work is especially valuable. He very 
properly sees that “ to become a curse for us” is exactly the same as to 
say Jesus died for us. It is with great satisfaction that we see that his 
interpretation of Paulinism does not make its system center about the 
incarnation. Nothing is farther from the Pauline thought than that, 
and the pages of Professor Denney’s criticism in this connection are 
well worth reading by all those theologians who are endeavoring to 
find their own opinions in Paul. Paul’s idea as to the death of Jesus 
is simply this: It was vicarious and enabled God to be just at the same 
time that he was justifying those who believed on Jesus. Professor 
Denney’s discussion on this point is eminently satisfactory, except that 
he does not recognize, as distinctly as one could wish, that St^caMxrun;, 
when referring to the believer, describes a state of nonliability to 
punishment rather than a state of actual moral righteousness. Had 
Professor Denney made a more careful word-study of this word and its 
cognates, we are inclined to feel his admirable discussion would have 
been still better. At the same time we cannot help feeling that his 
discussion of the propitiation idea tends to give it a larger importance 
than it actually possesses. Instead of propitiation, in any ordinary 
sense of the word, being the central thought of the New Testament 
teaching, it is one phase of the general teaching that Christ’s death 
has a bearing upon the reconciliation of God and man. 

It is not necessary to follow the argument of Professor Denney 
farther, but we wish to commend his book to all those who are actually 
interested in the New Testament doctrine. We are inclined to think 
that he has in a number of cases pushed certain phrases farther than 
the historical interpreter would quite have dared, and on every page 
of the book is evidence that its author is by temperament a dogmatic 
theologian. None the less the book is fundamentally sound in its 
exposition of the Pauline conception of the death of Jesus and is 
especially to be commended for its consistent refusal to allow pious 
reflection and rhetoric to do service as exegesis. 
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We cannot feel that any book written wholly on the death of Christ 
which does not make the messianic view of Paul consciously central 
can quite escape the danger of its treatment being somewhat lacking 
in perspective, The approach to all Paulinism is through the apostle’s 
attributing messianic value to Jesus. His death, resurrection, ascension, 
his sending of the spirit, and his second coming are all more or less 
co-ordinately important elements of this general conception. Had 
Professor Denney come up to his work with less bias against the 
historical theologians — a bias which, we admit, has to some extent 
justification by the vagaries of a so-called rather than true historical 
method — he would have, in our estimation, made the book more an 
aid to a conservative reconstruction of Christian teaching. Until we 
abandon altogether the attitude of the apologetein our New Testament 
study, we shall fail to get at the New Testament thought with precision. 
What we need more than anything else just now is an actual presentation 
of the New Testament teaching exactly as it stands. Then, when we 
have once discovered what that teaching is, it will be time to defend 
or reject it. 

S. M. 


Criticism of the New Testament. [St. Margaret’s Lectures, 1902.] 
By Professor William Sanday, D.D., et. aL New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Pp. 230. $1.80, net. 

This volume contains six lectures dealing with the historical criti¬ 
cism of the New Testament. The subjects and writers are: (i) “The 
Criticism of the New Testament,” by Professor William Sanday, D.D., 
University of Oxford ; (2) “ Manuscripts,” by Dr. F. G. Kenyon, assis¬ 
tant keeper of manuscripts at the British Museum ; (3) “ The Ancient 
Versions of the New Testament,” by Mr. F. C. Burkitt, University of 
Cambridge; (4) “The History of the Canon of the New Testament,” 
by Professor F. H. Chase, D.D., University of Cambridge; (5) “The 
Dates of the New Testament Books,” by Rev. A. C. Headlam, rector 
of Wellwyn ; (6) “ The Historical Value of the Acts of the Apostles,” 
by Dean J. H. Bernard, D.D., Trinity College, Dublin. The essays 
thus brought together by leading scholars in Great Britain give a 
valuable, although somewhat fragmentary, view of the present status of 
scholarly opinion concerning the New Testament. 

The purpose of the book is to promote general intelligence and 
thoughtfulness on the part of the multitude of Christian people who 
know little of what has been accomplished in the development of 
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biblical science during the past seventy-five years. The condition of 
popular thought is not a satisfactory one, as Canon Henson, in his 
prefatory note to the volume, states : 

The condition of sound interpretation of Scripture is honest and thorough 

criticism.Much of our standard theological literature is practically 

worthless because based on a discarded exegesis; and it is humiliating to 
reflect that much current preaching and teaching of religion is only tolerated 
because the religious public remains extraordinarily ignorant of the assured 
results of biblical science. In the prevailing ignorance unwarrantable fears 
invade the general mind and create a panic-stricken prejudice against critical 
studies, eminently favorable to that resuscitation of fanaticism which is one 
of the most curious and melancholy characteristics of our time. It becomes 
therefore a matter of no slight importance that sound knowledge as to the 
methods and conclusions of criticism should be disseminated as widely as 

possible among the people.No worse disaster to religion could well be 

imagined than the divorce of critical scholarship from average belief. Criti¬ 
cism must not be allowed to take an esoteric character, but, at all hazards, 
must be held closely to the current teaching of the church. 

Among the large number of books which are constantly appearing 
from the presses of England and America that aim to mediate between 
scholars and people, this is certainly one of the best. The scholarship, 
the conservatism, the frankness, and the fairness with which these sub¬ 
jects are treated by the authors commend the work to every reader as 
helpful and deserving of his attention. No one of course will imagine 
that all of the opinions expressed in these essays will be found ulti- 
mate, but at least they express a moderate consensus of the present 
biblical criticism. A mistake which the popular reader easily falls into 
is to suppose that the scholar whose essay or volume he reads thinks he 
has attained absolute truth or fact. Historical study of the Bible is in 
process, and while some of the larger results already achieved give evi¬ 
dence of permanence, a great deal yet remains to be discovered, and 
new conceptions are sure to arise from further study. 

It might then be asked: Why should the people not wait until the 
scholars have concluded their work ? Why should they endeavor to 
understand the study upon which the scholars are engaged ? Many 
persons will of necessity find themselves excluded for lack of oppor¬ 
tunity, ability, or interest, from engaging in the investigations which 
are in progress concerning the Bible. But it is the privilege, not to 
say the duty, of many others who can do so to study and to think with 
those who are searching out the facts and truths of the Bible. It is 
the scholars, and those who make some effort to live and work with 
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them, that determine public opinion about the Bible, and the kind of 
use which is made of the Bible. Let everyone therefore who feels 
moved to learn about the New Testament acquaint himself with such 
books as the present one. 

C. W. V. 


The Song of Solomon, with Introduction and Notes. By Pro¬ 
fessor Andrew Harper, D.D. [The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges.] New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1902. Pp. xi + 96. So.50. 

Following the lead of Budde, recent scholarship has for the most 
part regarded the Song of Songs as a collection of wedding songs 
having no inner unity. The present commentary adheres to the view 
formerly most common, viz., that we have here a drama, or rather a 
series of dramatic lyrics, intended to teach the purity and nobility of 
true love. The message of the poem is thus primarily ethical. Dr. 
Harper, however, seems inclined to add to this a spiritual content to 
be derived through an allegorical interpretation, the love portrayed 
being that between God and the church. The arguments against 
Budde’s interpretation are fully and strongly presented. Appendix II 
being devoted especially to that subject. In Appendix I is given the 
author’s arrangement of the song in thirteen dramatic lyrics with stage- 
directions attached. 

The introduction to the commentary is full, discussing among other 
things the question of the unity of the book, its dramatic character, its 
age, authorship, and purpose, and the various interpretations proposed. 
The commentary proper furnishes just the help that the ordinary stu¬ 
dent needs, and the explanations are for the most part sane and 
instructive. But in many cases it appears as though the author’s view 
of the meaning and purpose of the poem had caused him to minimize 
its Oriental sensuousness to an unwarrantable degree. On the whole 
this commentary is to be heartily recommended to the non-specialist 
as the best interpretation of the Song of Songs accessible in English, 
and as worthy to stand beside the best volumes of the excellent series 
to which it belongs. 

John M. P. Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Science and the Flood. 

In an article on this subject in the June number of the Expository 
Professor T. G. Bonney, LL.D., F.R.S., expresses himself as in dis¬ 
agreement with the late Sir J. W. Dawson and with Sir H. H. Howorth 
in their defense of the Genesis story of the flood which destroyed man¬ 
kind. He admits that the flood story gains some strength from the 
widespread general tradition of such an event, not only in the book of 
Genesis, but outside in the traditions of other peoples. But the evidence 
of geology, he holds, is strongly against the actual occurrence of such 
a flood. All the indications point to a progress in civilization of the 
race or races; a change in the fauna, perhaps corresponding to some 
alteration of climate; and a gradual disappearance of extinct forms 
with an incoming of living forms. So that the idea of a universal 
deluge, or even of closely connected but local deluges on a large scale, 
cannot in his judgment claim any real support from geology. 


The Famous Code of Hammurabi. 

In a paper read recently before the American Oriental Society by 
Professor Christopher Johnston, of Johns Hopkins University,, the 
importance of this newly discovered code was discussed. In his judg¬ 
ment no monument of antiquity has ever been discovered, either in 
western Asia or in Egypt, which exceeds this one in interest and 
importance. It is the oldest of all law codes in existence, and must 
henceforth form a starting-point for the systematic study of historical 
jurisprudence. 

Hammurabi, the compiler of the code, was the sixth king of the 
first dynasty of Babylonia, and reigned for fifty-five years, about 2250 
B. C. He is referred to in the Old Testament (Gen. 14 : 1) as Amraphel, 
and is there represented as a contemporary of Abraham. He was a 
most enterprising and efficient ruler, doing many things to advance 
civilization in his nation. Among other things he established courts 
of law everywhere, and gave his personal attention to the administra¬ 
tion of justice. The Babylonians of a later date looked back upon 
his reign as the golden age of their history. 
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To what extent and in what manner Hammurabi made use of 
earlier codes in compiling his laws is at present difficult to decide. 
That he did so is to be presumed, and there are indications of the 
existence of such codes. He employed a legal phraseology which had 
become traditional in his time, and he may well have incorporated 
previously existing laws with little or no change of wording. It is 
unlikely that before his time there had been a uniform code of laws 
in force throughout all Babylonia. Hammurabi’s great political 
achievement was the union of all Babylonia under a single monarchy, 
and its consolidation into a homogeneous whole. It seems, therefore, 
highly probable that he conceived the plan of replacing the conflict¬ 
ing laws of the individual states by a universal system which should be 
in force everywhere in his dominions. As the political organization 
which he created endured down to the time of the Persian conquest, 
so his code of laws remained the basis of Babylonian and Assyrian 
law until the fall of both empires. 

Indeed, it had a far wider sphere of influence. An intimate con¬ 
nection is conclusively shown between this Babylonian code and the 
legislative codes which appear in the Bible; and it is striking that the 
parallels are most numerous and definite in the Book of the Covenant 
(Exod. 20 : 22—23 : 33), the oldest of the several biblical codes. It is 
not too much to say also, Professor Johnston adds, that the code of 
Hammurabi has had its effect upon the legal systems of the present 
day. 

Tree-Worship in the Old Testament. 

Rev. R. B. Taylor, of Aberdeen, Scotland, contributes an interest¬ 
ing article to the Expository Times for June on the “Traces of Tree- 
Worship in the Old Testament.” There are many evidences, he says, 
that customs connected with tree-worship have been universal in 
Europe. If this is true where moisture and vegetation abound, we 
can well understand that in a land like Palestine, where trees were few, 
the worship paid to them was real and accentuated. The land around 
a spring green with vegetation was called “ Baal’s land.” It was held 
sacrosanct, and the trees themselves were supposed to be endowed with 
the life of God. Cloth and votive offerings were hung upon the trees 
to secure the favor of the deity. It was natural that the Israelites, as 
part of the great Semitic stock, would be sharers in those beliefs that 
we find spread over a wide area of Asia. The old Testament presents 
numerous traces that tree-worship was still in vogue in the earlier 
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centuries of Hebrew history. These evidences are of several kinds: 
(i) etymological, in the names given to trees; (2) in the belief that 
oracles were given by trees (e, g., 2 Sam. 5:23); (3) by the connec¬ 
tion of trees with places of justice {t. g., Judg. 4:5); (4) by the Asherah, 
the final form that tree-worship assumed before it was rooted out by 
the centralization of the cultus and the heightened moral and spiritual 
sense of the people. The great prophets protested against the worship 
of the Asherah, and it was the book of Deuteronomy (621 B. C.) that 
gave the impulse to the rooting out of this last phase of tree-worship. 
Tree-worship was from this time forward recognized as something evil 
and offensive to Jehovah. 


Assyro-Babylonian Parallels to Daniel, 5:5 

In the Journal of Biblical Literature^ Vol. XXII, Part I, Professor 
J. D. Prince suggests that “in the narrative of Dan., chap. 5, we 
have a later distortion of an original Babylonian tale.*' This sugges¬ 
tion is based upon the fact that we have two Assyro-Babylonian 
records of the delivery of divine dream-communications in writing. 
One of these is found in the Annals of Ashurbanipal and, as translated 
by Professor Prince, reads: “On that same day a certain scribe during 
the night fell asleep and saw a vision; namely, on the surface (/. the 
crescent) of the god Sin (/. the moon-god) it stood written thus: 
‘Whosoever hath planned evil against Ashurbanipal, the king of the 
land of Assyria, whosoever enacteth hostility against him, to them will 
I give a baleful death; by the swift dagger of iron, by casting into the 
fire, by famine ; by the destruction of the god Gira will I cut off their 
lives! * These things I heard ; I trusted in the word of the god Sin, 
my lord.’* The same incident is alluded to in the following statement 
from another account: “ Nebo, the universal tablet-writer, (which is) 
the art of his godhead, stood reading aloud the inscription of the sur¬ 
face of the god Sin.** 

The other instance cited is from an inscription of Gudea (about 
3000 B. C.). Here it is related that a man appeared to him in a vision 
and gave him a plan on a tablet for the building of a temple. The 
chief difference between these accounts and the story in Daniel is that 
these written communications were seen in dreams, while that of 
Daniel is represented as coming to the king and his courtiers while in 
a waking state. Professor Prince says: “It is possible that the author 
of Daniel knew a story, according to which the last king of Babylon 
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was vouchsafed a vision in writing of his impending downfall. In the 
course of centuries this story roust have been altered into a narrative 
of an event which took place in waking life, as we have it in Daniel. 
The Maccabean biblical author then no doubt changed the account 
according to his theology and incorporated it into his work as a tale 
bearing an instructive moral for Antiochus Epiphanes, against whose 
persecutions the entire book of Daniel was directed.” 


Have We Outgrown the Gospel? 

The president’s address at the last meeting of the American Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis is before the general reader in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature^ Part I, 1903. Professor B. W. Bacon, 
D.D., of Yale Divinity School, gave the address upon the subject 
“Ultimate Problems of Biblical Science.” Among other things he 
spoke of the error of supposing that modern progress has been such as 
to antiquate all past thought in the field of religion. He says: It is 
easy to overrate the difference made by a few centuries of additional 
knowledge and discovery, and hard to realize the maturity of thought 
of two thousand years ago and upwards on the fundamental ideas of 
morality and religion. Disencumber the teaching of the New Testa¬ 
ment of that which its own authors, if they lived today, would admit 
to belong not to the substance but only to the form, and New Testament 
thought represents, not the past, but the present; not an incomplete 
stage in spiritual evolution, but the completest and most perfect within 
our observation. We must admit the principle of evolution ; we gladly 
avail ourselves of it in the spiritual creation; but we must beware of 
assuming that because intellectual progress along certain lines has been 
comparatively rapid during the last twenty-five centuries, the moral and 
religious consciousness has outgrown the stage of eighteen hundred 
years ago. It might not be scientific to say: “The moral and religious 
consciousness of man reached its limit in Jesus of Nazareth. His con¬ 
ception of man in his relation to God and his fellow-man, under the 
forms of sonship and brotherhood, represents absolute religion.” It 
might be better, with the fourth evangelist, to give full swing to the 
principle of spiritual progress, and say: “ It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.” Only, while geology and astrophysics combine to unroll 
before us the inconceivable aeons which mark the stages of physical 
evolution, let us not make the mistake of imagining the greater spiritual 
creation going on about us to be the product of a few centuries. In 
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the real principles of his teaching, Jesus belongs to our own time. 
Christian thought is modern thought. Religious literature in general 
must be classed as either preliminary or as subsidiary to that which 
reveals his consciousness of God and man. There are foothills nearer 
and more remote, on this side and on that; but it bespeaks a loss of 
perspective, and exaggeration of that which owes its seeming greatness 
to mere proximity, to talk of subsequent religious or philosophical 
systems as if they evinced a spiritual consciousness comparable with 
this great fact of the spiritual creation. To imagine that the literature 
in which Jesus’ consciousness of man’s relation to God is embodied 
may lose its authority and uniqueness, may suffer eclipse under the 
brightness of some modern luminary, unless we continue to deck it 
out with the attributes of a mechanical inerrancy and up-to-dateness, 
is to prove one’s self in the sophomoric stage of appreciation. 


General Results of Historical Criticism. 

In his latest book. The Bible in the Nineteenth Century^ J. Estlin 
Carpenter, joint editor with the late G. Harford-Battersby of the 
Oxford Hexateuchf thus sums up the situation resulting from the 
application of the historical method to the study of the Bible: The 
principle of interpreting the Bible “like any other book” at once 
brings into view the resemblances which unite it to other deposits of 
ancient faith, and the differences which divide it from them. On the 
one hand, we are made aware of its multiform character. Its contents 
are not all of one order. The Old Testament, for example, contains 
specimens of many kinds of literature. History and lyric, the ancient 
legend, the folk-tale, the parable, the lofty oracle of the prophet, the 
religious debate, all find a place within its pages. The recognition of 
diversities of content and style has fixed attention on the processes 
by which the books have reached their present form and driven the 
student to investigate the materials out of which they have been com¬ 
posed. This has again and again resulted in profound modifications 
alike of our historic view and of our theological beliefs. Theories once 
ardently cherished have been overthrown. Conceptions that had exerted 
immense influence for centuries can no longer be maintained. Some 
doctrines — such as that of eternal punishment — have been widely 
abandoned in silence; others, like that of vicarious atonement, have 
been so transformed, even in fifty years, as to be hardly recognizable. 

On the other hand, the true value of the Bible has been enhanced. 
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We have ceased to ask of it what it cannot give us; we cherish all the 
more highly what it can. Here is the testimony of men who have 
striven and suffered, men who have believed and hoped; and the 
power of their faith, their utterance, their character, shines out for us 
with more illustrious value in the great process of the divine education 
of the race, when it is compared and contrasted with similar witness 
from the great nations with which Israel was in turn associated. 
Babylonia and Egypt are among the teachers of Greece, and through 
Greece of modern Europe ; each represents a religious culture vastly 
older than that of Israel; yet the immense literatures inscribed on 
temple and tomb beside the Nile, or buried among the ruined libraries 
beneath the mounds of Mesopotamia, might have remained for ever 
unread, and our spiritual life today would be no poorer. But we 
cannot imagine either our history or our religion without the Bible. 

This general result is the product of many influences besides the 
literary inquiries of criticism. It must suffice here to name three of 
the most prominent which have operated with special force during the 
last century: (i) the progress of science; (2) the discovery of the 
sources of much of the early story of human things related in the 
opening chapters of Genesis; and (3) the slow rise into our view of 
the Greater Bible of the entire race, supported On an enormous mass 
of primitive speculation concerning the origin of the world and the 
condition of man. 


The Preacher and Biblical Criticism. 

In the introduction to a valuable new work on Prophetic Ideas and 
Ideals, by Professor W. G. Jordan, D.D., of Queen’s University, Kings¬ 
ton, Can., some excellent advice is given to the minister concerning 
the use which he is to make of biblical criticism in his preaching. It 
is not the business of the preacher. Dr. Jordan says, to give lectures on 
history in the pulpit, or to discuss theories of criticism or methods of 
exegesis, but rather to do all that preliminary work so thoroughly that 
his exposition of the Bible shall bring the noblest spirit of that past to 
meet the questioning of the present. This process cannot be made 
easy, but it is the only way in which we can show real reverence to 
men who in their own day were not given to choosing short methods 
and easy paths. Building monuments to the prophets and forsaking 
their spirit is a manner of worship which ought by this time to have 
fallen into discredit among intelligent men. To praise the Scriptures 
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as possessing the supreme revelation involves the duty of endeavoring 
to appropriate the message in its varied forms. In this we have the 
example of the most faithful and effective teachers in all ages. 

This effort to get back to the actual life of men to whom we owe 
so much can only be partially successful; but the effort itself is both 
a religious exercise and a means of culture. The minister, whose busi¬ 
ness it is to understand and to sympathize with all classes and condi¬ 
tions of men, may thus find on the intellectual side of his life a real 
preparation for those duties which lay the largest strain upon his 
heart. To understand ourselves we must know the past. This is a 
truth now recognized in every sphere of science, and it has a deep 
meaning for the student of religion who desires to realize the glory of 
his great heritage. 

It is not difficult to prove that the Hebrew prophets have a mes¬ 
sage for our time; but more than any definite message is the spirit 
that they quicken in the devout student, and the atmosphere of fear¬ 
less faith and courageous hopefulness that they kindle about his life. 
The message of the prophets was largely a national or social one; indi¬ 
vidual piety is implied, and the problems of the personal life begin to 
emerge ; but in the main their address was to the community. The 
preacher who will try to discover for himself what that message actu¬ 
ally was, and will seek to disentangle its essential spirit from the tem¬ 
porary form, thereby prepares himself for dealing with social questions 
in a sober spirit; he will learn to combine boldness with wisdom, and 
to express in powerful, appropriate forms the passion for righteousness. 
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FULFILLING THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS. 

The gospel of Jesus introduced a new dispensation which 
superseded the dispensation of the Law. This was one of the 
Relation greatest transitions, or even the greatest transition, 
OP THE Gospel in the historical period of the race. To effect this 
TO THE Law transition was the supreme task of Christ, and no 
other than he could have accomplished it. The difficulties of 
making clear to men the higher ideas which the gospel brought, 
and of carrying men over from a legalistic life to a life of spirit¬ 
ual freedom, were very great. How great, appears from the 
gospel accounts of Jesus* ministry. The legalistic beliefs and 
practices of the Jews among whom he lived and worked were a 
'Constant obstruction to his teaching. Yet he proceeded with 
patience and wisdom to set forth the gospel truths, and to lead 
men step by step into an understanding and acceptance of them. 
His methods in accomplishing this were various, as his hearers 
were various and the circumstances of his ministry. Jesus 
repeatedly and in many ways explained to them his attitude 
toward the Old Testament, and what he taught regarding the 
old dispensation was constantly illustrated to them and impressed 
upon them by his own example. 

That he did not regard the Old Testament in the same way 
as other Jews of his day was apparent to everyone from the first. 
Jesu^ Attitude He made no secret of this fact; and it became very 
TOWARD THE soon a charge against him on the part of the scribes 
■Old Testament Pharisees that he repudiated the law and the 
prophets. The charge was a false one, but there were not a few 
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things in his words and in his conduct which gave color to it. 
Nor have scholars yet been able to agree altogether as to what 
precisely was Jesus’ attitude toward the Old Testament. But 
the gospels put the matter, at least in a general way, in a clear 
light. Jesus did not feel himself bound to observe the precepts 
of the Old Testament law as though he were subject to the 
system ; he did not limit or confine his teaching to the teaching 
of the Old Testament; and he felt himself free to supersede the 
Old Testament law and teaching by his own. In other words, 
he set himself above the Old Testament. 

In doing this he established the gospel dispensation as supe¬ 
rior to, and as successor to, the legal dispensation. This did not 
mean, however, that he threw aside or broke with the Old Testa¬ 
ment. He did neither of these things. He regarded the Old 
Testament history as that of a chosen people, and as filled with 
the presence and purpose of God. Only, the Hebrew people, 
even at their best, had not reached the highest ideal of God, and 
consequently there was room for progress. There was needed 
at the right time — and it was at the right time that Jesus came 
— a higher dispensation to carry the chosen people forward 
toward the divine ideal. Jesus gave a gospel which was superior 
to the religion of the Old Testament, not because the religion 
of the Old Testament was not good, but because the Gospel was 
better. 

But the greatest opposition which Jesus had to meet was 
aroused by his conflict with existing Jewish legalism. It was 
PERVERSiTm OP ^ot the Old Testament standard of life which he 
First-Century found in Judea, but an interpretation of the Old 
Judaism Testament standard which was in many ways per¬ 
verse. The elaboration and externalization of the law, which 
had been going on for several generations, had placed Judaism 
in a position far inferior to the best conceptions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. In three respects this perversity of first-century Judaism 
may be described: (i) it largely ignored the prophetic portion 
of the Old Testament, which was the very soul of the Hebrew 
history and Bible; (2) it exalted legalism until Judaism had 
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become a system of precepts for the performance of an innumer¬ 
able series of great and small duties, which few could know and 
none could fully obey; (3) it so externalized the law that religion 
came to consist chiefly in the observance of minute ceremonial 
observances, while the internal, spontaneous, and genuinely spir¬ 
itual elements of the law were neglected or ignored. 

In resisting strenuously this type of Judaism, Jesus was by no 
means opposing the Old Testament—rather he was defending 
it against false interpretations which had become current. 
Nevertheless, and quite naturally, the Jewish leaders identifled 
their conception of the Old Testament with the Old Testament 
itself—how could their ideas and their interpretation of the 
Bible be defective! And so they held him to be a traitor to the 
religion, the history, and the literature of the nation. He was 
guilty of blasphemy, they said; and the blasphemer must by 
the law be put to death. And they saw to it that he was put to 
death. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, when Jesus is presenting with 
especial fulness his idea of the true righteousness, he carefully 

explains the relation which he understands to 

Not TO DB8TR0Y, between the Old Testament and himself. He 

BUT TO Fulfil , . 

states this relation in the simple but comprehensive 
words recorded in Matt. 5:17: “Think not that I came to 
destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.“ His gospel was a fuller revelation of God’s character 
and will. God’s will and character had been made known to 
men in the centuries of Hebrew history, but now they were to be 
more fully made known, perfectly revealed. The high ideal of 
life which had found embodiment in the Hebrew Bible was to be 
exalted to the highest ideal. He did not set the seal of absolute 
duty and truth upon all that the lawgivers and prophets had 
taught, but he took up and affirmed the essential ethical prin¬ 
ciples and religious ideas which the Hebrew lawgivers had 
endeavored to formulate and the Hebrew prophets had 
endeavored to instil into the lives of men. He left no doubt 
that his own revelation of God far surpassed the previous reve- 
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lations to the chosen people; for example, he said: “Verily I 
say unto you, among them that are born of women there hath not 
arisen a greater than John the Baptist; yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of heaven, is greater than he” (Matt. 

To the same effect was his teaching regarding the new cloth and 
the new wine (Mark 2:21, 22). 

When therefore Jesus says, “ I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil,” he places in our hands the key to his relation to the Old 
Testament, and bids us see the continuity of God’s purpose 
among men, the eternity of right and truth, and the absolute 
certainty that the divine ideal is to develop and triumph in the 
world. 


It is plain, then, what Jesus meant by “fulfilling” the law 
and the prophets. He did not mean that he would secure the 
Hovt J£8U8 accomplishment of everything hoped and 

FuLPtLLiD THE promised in the Old Testament, as though the Old 
Law and the Testament simply presented the program which it 

Pq ft PUP YU 

was his mission to carry out. Nor did he mean that 
he would secure the complete literal observance and perfor¬ 
mance of all that is commanded in the law and the prophets. 
What he did mean was that he came to introduce and to establish 


the highest ideal of truth and life toward which the law and the 
prophets had led the way. 

This was his mission. And he thought himself competent to 
perform this mighty work, this manifestation of God to men, 
because he knew himself to be chosen by God and qualified by 
him for the conveyance of this supreme revelation. Since he 
was superior to all previous revealers of God, he was able to 
pass judgment upon their teachings; he was appointed to 
pronounce what elements in those teachings were of permanent 
and what of transient value. He came to unify, to perfect, and 
to establish the whole sum of religious and ethical ideals among 
men; and for this service he needed no external criterion, since 
he had the divine ideal within himself. 
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By Rev. J. L. Leeper, D.D., 

Chicago, Ill. 

The church of Notre Dame in Paris at the time of its erection 
in the twelfth century was approached by an ascent of six or 
eight steps; it is now entered upon a level. Between the first 
and second visits of the writer to Corinth and Ephesus a page 
had been turned in the volume of time which revealed wonders: 
at Corinth twenty feet beneath the surface the Forum and the 
Fountain of Pireni with its sculptured marbles had been brought 
to light; and at Ephesus the seats, stage, and arena of the theater, 
as well as the grand avenue in front flanked with splendid 
colonnades and paved with polygonal blocks bearing the marks 
of the chariot wheels, had been uncovered. 

This burying of the past by the present seems at first thought 
impossible. In the mound of Lachish, however. Flinders Petrie 
discovered that the depth of the debris increased five feet in 
each century. The natural accumulation might easily be from 
one-sixteenth to one-quarter of an inch a year; this in eighteen 
hundred years would be from nine and one-half to thirty-seven 
and one-half feet. All this natural deposit is often accelerated 
by earthquakes, by the deposit of streams, and especially by 
corrosion from the hillsides if the buried object is situated in low 
ground. 

These illustrations of time-buried ruins are insignificant when 
compared with those furnished by the city of Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem is a graveyard. Buried beneath the streets we tread 
are the relics of its past grandeur, the cities of David, Solomon, 
Nehemiah, Herod, Omar, Godfrey de Bouillon, and Saladin. 
This is explained by the deposit of detritus having been greatly 
augmented by the desolations of siege after siege, as well as by 
the accumulation from the refuse of the city which is thrown 

* Illustrated with photographs by the author- 
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into the streets to be devoured by hungry dogs or to rot. The 
waste and garbage, not a basketful of which has been carried 
out of the city in many centuries, has buried to the depth of 
from thirty to one hundred feet streets which echoed to the foot¬ 
fall of apostles and prophets, and the tramp of Roman legions. 

The ordinary tourist, with limited historical and topographical 
information, is likely to miss much of what is of the greatest 
value and interest in the environs of the Holy City, It is only 
by patiently penetrating beneath the modern crust of rubbish 
which shrouds the sacred places from view that the traveler will 
at length realize to himself a picture of the Jerusalem of antiquity. 
Many “witnesses of the dust" have never as yet contributed 
their testimony, for excavation has proceeded slowly and is still 
very incomplete. Voices, however, have been heard which con¬ 
firm and illustrate past records and speak of the things which 
are of real interest in the glorious past. 

More rapid progress would have been made in bringing to 
light the buried mysteries of bygone centuries, were it not for 
the obstacles placed in the way of willing investigators by the 
Turkish government. Firmans have generally been difficult to 
obtain, and when issued the prejudice of the local population 
has often barred the way. It is always necessary to use the 
greatest tact and frequently to resort to stratagem. Moslem 
graves, such as those contiguous to the east wall of the Haram 
area, present an insuperable obstacle. 

Another thing which has made the truth difficult to ascertain* 
is that the environs of the Holy City, and of Palestine as well, 
are wrapped in a webb of worthless traditions as well as buried 
beneath the debris of ages. Instead of acting as an aid to the 
discovery of the truth, tradition has often been misleading, or 
has presented a tissue of monkish fables so interwoven as to 
defy disentanglement. This characteristic of Palestinian tradi¬ 
tion is due to the fact that for three centuries succeeding the 
time of Christ no value was placed upon the holy sites. It was 
not thought desirable by the early Christians to know Christ 
after the flesh ( 2 Cor. 5:16). Their gaze was fixed upon the 
New Jerusalem. 
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So oblivious were they to associations of apostles and 
prophets that Christianity’s most sacred shrine, the sepulcher of 
Christ, had at last to be sought by the aid of divine inspiration, 
and its so-called discovery was pronounced a miracle. When 
meritorious pilgrimages began to be made to sacred places, the 
demand became so urgent that the monks were compelled to 


find out the precise spot of everything imaginable, and what the 
monks failed to do, St. Helena, the mother of church traditions 
and superstition, completed by a comprehensive tour of the 
Holy Land. The utter unreliability of this method is illustrated 
by the thirty-two shrines located within the walls of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher. Here we have the so-called assemblage 
of the sites of all the events connected with the last days of our 
Lord upon earth, and all the biblical events that could with any 
probability be located in Jerusalem. Each and all these sites 
are attired as a characteristic Holy Place, the receipt for making 
which would seem to be, first, to locate at the most convenient 


AN EXCAVATED SEWER OF JERUSALEM. 
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place, then to shut out the light, then to vitiate the air with 
smoking tallow lamps, then to accumulate lace and tinsel and 
tawdry finery, and then open the show at a bishlik a head. 
Before these shrines dirty priests in semi-female attire are 
marching and counter-marching, kneeling and kissing and mak¬ 
ing the gloomy caverns and arches resound with their vain 
repetitions, as if they thought they would be heard for their 
much speaking. Into the hands of such monkery the sacred 
trust of holy sites has been committed for ages, the last inven¬ 
tion of which was a new site for the Caenaculum on the plot of 
ground on Zion which was presented by the German emperor 
to the German Catholics. 

The placidity of monkish tradition was first disturbed in a 
serious way by Professor Robinson, of New York, in 1838. He 
did not depend upon monkish hospitality or monkish guides. 
In company with Dr. Eli Smith, a missionary at BeirQt and a 
finished Arabic scholar, he forsook beaten paths and mingled 
with the people. Among the fellahin he found valuable tradi¬ 
tions still surviving, especially in the names of places; but he 
discarded all tradition, monkish and otherwise, which was not 
consistent with the Scriptures. From that day tradition has 
had a hard road to travel, being confronted by the investigations 
of Tobler, Wilson, Van de Velde, Conder, Schumacher, Warren, 
Bliss, Schick, and others. 

As to Jerusalem, the first task for scientific investigation was 
to discover the site of the ancient city. This, strange to say, is 
not as yet fully determined. The mountains of Olivet, Moriah, 
and Ophel, the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, and the 
Pool of Siloam are all identified; but aside from these there is 
hardly a question upon which all are found to agree. 

There is no doubt that the ancient city occupied a part of the 
plateau upon which the present Jerusalem stands, and the slopes 
south of the southern wall. This tongue of land rises more or 
less abruptly between the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, 
which form a junction near the Pool of Siloam. A comprehen¬ 
sive view of this landscape is given in the frontispiece, “The 
Site of the City of David,” to which the figures herewith refer. 
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This photograph was taken from the Mount of Olives looking 
westward. In the immediate foreground we see the valley of 
Jehoshaphat (Fig. 4), down which the brook Kidron courses; 
beyond, on the left of the picture, the valley of Hinnom (Fig. 5), 
is seen indistinctly, running diagonally toward the northwest. The 
hills to the south of Hinnom, and the path along its southern 
bank, are more distinctly seen than the valley itself. The Pool of 
Siloam (Fig. 3) is situated amid the olive trees at the junction of 
the two valleys. This tongue of land is cut lengthwise by the 
valley of the Tyropoean which divides the west and east hills 
about midway between Figs. 2 and 6; this valley, however, is now 
so filled in as to be scarcely recognizable as such. The plateau 
on the west of the Tyropoean (Fig. 2), seen in the background, 
rises 105 feet higher than the hill upon the east side which 
appears in the foreground of the picture. The south wall of the 
city is seen running westward crossing the valley of the Tyropoean 
and rising higher as it ascends the west hill. The summit of the 
east hill is indisputably the site of the temple. It occupied the 
present Haram area, the inclosing southeast corner wall (Fig. i) 
of which is shown in the foreground. In the Scriptures it is 
called Moriah (Gen. 22:2; 2 Chron. 3:1). 

Though Zion has been understood as applying to the west 
hill, that shown in the background, topographers are gravitating 
to the belief that the name “Zion" should rather be understood 
as applying to the east hill; that Moriah and Zion referred to one 
and the same hill.=* Certain it is that the word “ Zion" is used 
to include the east or temple hill. This accounts for the fre¬ 
quent mention of the “glory of Zion" in the poetical books. 
Zion, too, is frequently used as synonymous with the City of David 
(2 Sam. 5:7; I Kings 8:1.) The identification of Zion and 
Moriah would locate the City of David on the east hill. Tradition 
places it on the west hill. But tradition has been thought to be 
incorrect, for the phrase “going up" to the temple from the City 
of David is commonly used (2 Sam. 24: 18, 19; i Kings 8:1); 
whereas if the City of David was situated on the west hill, it is 

•See Benzinger, in Hilprecht’s Excavations in Bible Lands during the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. 
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thought that the proper phrase would be “going down.’* We 
must look, then, for the City of David on the south slope of the 


THE POOL OF SILOAM. 

east hill or Ophel, which runs from the southeast corner wall of 
the Haram area to the Pool of Siloam, or from Figs, i to 3. 
There are those, however, who think tradition may be correct; 
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that, the Tyropoean valley being originally lOO feet deeper than 
at present, the phrase “going up" would apply properly to the 
passage from the west hill to the temple, which was situated on 
the summit of Moriah, not shown in the frontispiece; that, there¬ 
fore, the City of David may have been situated on the west hill. 

The truth probably is, that the ancient city was situated on 
the west hill and the south slope of the east hill; that portion 
upon the west being occupied for the most part by the Jebusites 
whom the Israelites did not drive out. In their time there was 
an upper and lower city. Concerning David’s capture of the 
Jebusites’ stronghold Josephus says “And when they had taken 
the lower city .... they slew all the inhabitants; but the upper 
city was not to be taken without difficulty through the strength 
of its walls and the nature of the place.’’ This upper and lower 
city of the Jebusites was probably situated upon the western 
hill and its southern slope. They could not have occupied the 
summit of the eastern hill, for this has been found to be the 
site of the temple; and before that it was the threshing-floor 
of Araunah, the Jebusite, unoccupied by buildings (2 Sam. 
24:18-25). 

In the picture “The Pool of Siloam’’ the wall of the city is 
seen in the distance on the height which is considerable. It 
might be urged that the “lower city’’ of the Jebusites was in the 
region of Siloam and the “upper city’’ higher up on Ophel, but 
this would not satisfy the tradition, which identifles Zion with 
the west hill. It might be urged, too, that the Jebusites would 
certainly build near the only living fountain which is Gihon 
(near Fig. 4), but the site would not have been so easy of 
defense. The city on the west hill may have relied on cisterns 
or carried water from Gihon. 

The course of the ancient wall for the most part has been 
established. David seems not to have been a wall-builder. Solo¬ 
mon added much. “He built Millo and repaired the breaches of 
the City of David’’ and the wall “round about.’’ The walls as 
Solomon left them are those which were repaired by Nehemiah 
(Neh., chap. 3). Keeping in mind that walls were built along 

5 Antiquities^ V, v, 2, 
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the brow of hills following close to the most precipitous descents, 
together with the information obtained from excavations, we are 
able to trace with considerable accuracy the course of the wall 
inclosing the ancient city on all but the north side. 

Starting from the west wall of the temple area, the city wall 
crossed the Tyropcean valley to the tower of Hippicus, which 



“A WITNESS FROM THE DUST.” 


was close to the present David tower. It then followed the 
course of the present wall along the western brow of traditional 
Zion (see illustration, “Jerusalem from the West’*^), but con¬ 
tinued farther south. Here on the cut scarp of rock the remain¬ 
der of the ancient wall was found. The eastern end of this wall 
was found by Warren on the hill Ophel, where it abutted upon 
the south wall of the temple area (see frontispiece. Fig. i). 
It was 15 feet in width at the base and 12 feet at the top; Warren 
followed it for 776 feet. 

* Fig. I is the southwest corner of city wall near the rock scarp; Fig. 2, Tower of 
Hippicus; Fig. 3, Jaffa Gate. 
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More important was the discovery of the connection between 
these points which was made by Dr. Frederick J. Bliss, who for 
three years conducted the excavations of the Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund. Commencing at the scarp rock of traditional Zion, 
he demonstrated that the course of the wall was eastward along 
the declivity overlooking the north side of Hinnom to and 
encompassing the Pool of Siloam (from Figs. 2 to 3), and thence 
northward along the east side of Ophel to the wall found by 
Warren (from Figs. 3 to i). 

Beneath this slope of Ophel is the underground channel cut 
by Hezekiah from the fountain Gihon (south of Fig. 4) to the 
Pool of Siloam (Fig. 3). Siloam was thus an artificial fountain 
within the walls of this ancient city, whose water was supplied 
from Gihon, which was in the valley outside the wall. In this 
underground channel was found the famous Siloam inscription. 
Side tunnels indicate that the workmen at times lost their bear¬ 
ings ; but one arm leading toward the surface, together with a 
water jar found in it, indicate that there was an artificial well 
midway between the fountains. The approach to Gihon, then 
and now the only fountain in Jerusalem, was cut off by Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. 32:3), that the invading army might suffer from 
want of water. 

In the side excavations which were made while the south 
wall was being followed by Dr. Bliss, ruins of houses, pools, 
drains, and stairways cut into the rock were unearthed. 

The picture “Plowed as a Field” was taken on the southern 
slope. In the background the Mount of Olives is seen (Fig. i). 
Nearer, and in the center of the picture, the mosque El Aksa 
with its majestic dome surmounts the southern wall of the temple 
precincts. A considerable portion of the southern wall of the city 
is visible, showing the angle (Fig. 2) formed as it approaches 
from the west the temple area, the south wall of which is seen 
upon a higher level (Fig. 3). That the site of the ancient city is 
correctly located is put beyond all doubt by the accompanying 
illustration, “A Witness from the Dust.” This picture was taken 
underground on this southern slope, as was also the under¬ 
ground conduit. Entering openings made by the Palestine 
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Exploration Fund, the writer took these and other pictures, 
one being a corner wall showing a niche made by the hub of 
a chariot wheel when passing around the corner. Along the 
street here shown David rode and Solomon drove his chariot. 
Here, too, the Savior walked. At the base of the stone pillar 
shown in the picture is a socket (x) in which a gate turned. 
These witnesses from the dust attest the fulfilment of the predic¬ 
tion written twenty-five centuries ago, “Zion shall be plowed 
as a field and Jerusalem shall become heaps** (Jer. 26:18), 
for this area is now a vegetable garden. They echo, too, the 
truth of the Savior*s words when, standing on Olivet and look¬ 
ing down upon the city of ten thousand sacred memories, he 
said: “The days shall come upon thee, when thine enemies 
shall cast up a bank about thee, and compass thee round, and 
keep thee in on every side, and shall dash thee to the ground, 
and thy children within thee; and they shall not leave in thee 
one stone upon another.** 

The second wall was built by Hezekiah to inclose the suburbs 
which had sprung up outside the north wall, and to make the 
defense more effective by means of a double wall. From 
Josephus we learn that it ran from the gate of Gennath near the 
Jaffa gate on the west side to the tower of Antonio on the east 
side of the city. Upon its course between these points depends 
the genuineness of the claims of the Church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
cher. The Scriptures expressly state that Golgotha was outside 
the city wall, and if it were found that the site of the church is 
within this wall, all its claims to genuineness would beat an end. 
The ancient stone work at the Damascus gate is accepted as a 
part of the second wall. As we pass outward through that gate, 
we can see a little above the ground, and beneath the present 
gate, the top of the arch of the ancient gate. Magnificent 
mural remains have also been found under the New Hotel and 
also under Frere*s College. These two fragments are identical 
in style with the ancient stone work at the Damascus gate and 
are in line with it. By many these fragments are accepted as 
sufficient to establish the course of the second wall, which would 
coincide closely with the present north wall of the city. The 
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mural remains to the contrary, discovered by the Russian Pales¬ 
tine Society east of the Sepulcher, are not convincing. This 
throws the Church of the Sepulcher inside the second wall, and 
bars all its claims to genuineness. 

The third wall was built by Herod Agrippa about twelve 
years after the crucifixion. It is described by Josephus,^ but, 
though remains have been found, its course cannot be exactly 
followed. It included a part of the present city without the 
wall upon the north. 

Thus it would appear that Jerusalem at the time of our 
Savior probably covered the entire plateau on the south and 
extended as far north as the present city, and perhaps much 
farther outside the walls. 

s Wars^ V, iv, 2. 
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By Professor Charles Gray Shaw, Ph.D., 

New York University, New York City. 

“The problem, which has recently been solved, concerning 
the ‘sweat’ of Jesus Christ has troubled Paris profoundly and 
with it France.” These words are subjoined, by the editor of 
La Kevue, to an article by Dr. Cabanes on the “ Death of Jesus 
in the Light of Contemporary Science;”* and, with this article, 
they reflect some of the interest which has been aroused by the 
holy shroud discussions. From a physiological point of view. 
Dr. Cabanes raises the question whether crucifixion, as ordinarily 
inflicted, was calculated to cause death; and if so, how much 
time was usually necessary for this result to follow. In the 
particular case of Jesus Christ, it is further inquired whether 
death might have been due to exhaustion, to instantaneous rupture 
of the heart, or to a wound which may have penetrated to the 
pericardium. Dr. Cabanes’s conclusion is that such wounds as 
Christ received (his legs were not broken like the thieves’) were 
not sufficient to kill ; that the length of time involved in the 
crucifixion was not great enough to cause death, which was only 
an apparent expiration. 

German interest has perhaps been evinced by a contribution 
from the pen of Richard Mansberg, who writes from the histori¬ 
cal standpoint. This writer makes valuable researches among 
ancient methods of execution and compares death at the stake 
with that on the cross. Among various kinds of execution, 
crucifixion seems to have been the worst form possible. Mans¬ 
berg raises various questions—as to the form of the cross, whether 
the crucified one was naked or clothed, how the removal from 
the cross was effected. In commenting on the simplicity and 
universality of the crucifixion narrative in the gospels, he 

* Cabanes, “ La mort de J^sus devant la science contemporaine,” La Revue^ May, 
1902. 
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expresses himself as desiring to fill in the details of “ that fright¬ 
ful drama on Golgotha which forms the most significant chapter 
in the history of humanity/* 

As an evolutionary force, the crucifixion has further been 
regarded. W. W. Peyton’ links the crucifixion of Christ with 
the discovery of a new religious force in the realm of the super¬ 
natural. In nature death is a most significant feature; in the 
career of Christ it was the glorious transformation of the kernel 
of wheat. Thus viewed, the crucifixion becomes an essential 
part of an evolving nature. Christ’s message was a gospel of 
death as part of the natural order; his crucifixion became a life- 
force relating man to God. In this way English thought, which 
fifty years ago gave us evolution, now seeks to apply this to the 
phenomena of Golgotha. 

Tolstoi's peculiar meditation on the crucifixion may also be 
cited: 

The thief on the cross believed in the Christ, and was saved. Like the 
thief on the cross, I believe in the doctrine of Jesus, and this belief has made 
me whole. Like the thief, I knew that my past and present life was vile; 
I saw that the majority of men about me lived unworthy lives. I knew, like 
the thief, that I was wretched and suffering, and I saw before me nothing but 
death to save me from this condition. As the thief saw before him, after the 
suffering of a foolish life, the horrible shadows of death, so I beheld the same 
vista opening before me. In all this, I felt that I was like the thief. There 
was, however, a difference in our conditions: he was about to die, and I — I 
still lived. The dying thief thought perhaps to find his salvation beyond the 
grave, while I had before me life and its mystery this side the grave. I 
understood nothing of this life; it seemed to me a frightful thing, and then — 
I imderstood the words of Jesus, and life and death ceased to be evil; instead 
of despair, I tasted joy and happiness that death could not take away.^ 

Thus in recent times interest in the death of Christ has been 
manifold; yet it remains to be shown how this most significant 
event relates itself to the course of positive religion. Art and 
common life, theology and Christian conduct, have not for a 
moment hesitated to draw inspiration from the cross ; but the 
position which this object assumes in history has not been 
indicated. Here philosophy of religion must arouse itself. The 

• Contemporary Review, April, 1900. 3 Tolstoi, My Relifrion, Introd. 
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death of Christ has, then, a historical significance, and this is 
seen more clearly when, narrowing the field of our attention to 
the New Testament period, we endeavor to discern the inner 
meaning of that which then came to pass. In itself, the histori¬ 
cal point of view deserves recognition, and when once theology 
has adopted it, much light will gather upon the problem of 
the atonement. 

I. Current theology, like current philosophy, suffers from 
subjectivism. The one falls back upon feeling; the other, upon 
psychology. Theology can certainly profit by consulting, to 
some extent, the principles which guide conscious life; but with 
the merely psychological interest it cannot remain content. 
From such subjectivism the idea of the atonement may be saved 
by working well into the historical situation of the J^ew Testa¬ 
ment. Let the historical, then, be emphasized. Christ by dying 
saves mankind. Such is the obvious*New Testament fact; how 
this salvation is brought about theology must decide, if decide 
it can. But Christ, who is the Redeemer, and man, who is saved 
by his death, are historical creatures, having their position within 
the realm of time and space. It is thus that the historical con¬ 
sideration is forced upon theological thought. Ultimately it 
may be shown that Christ, like the ancient Melchizedek, was 
“without beginning or end of days;*’ and that man, being 
saved, inherits eternal life. But the point of living contact 
between the soul and its Savior is to be found in the historical 
process. Theology can only gain by the recognition of this 
fact; and then, in accepting its conditions of psychological 
religion, it can avoid the purely subjective, and can readjust 
itself to the problem at large. The objective point of view, in 
the case of the redemption of Christ, is to be found in history. 
In this way it must be shown what is the essential position which 
Jesus’ death occupies in Christianity. The ethical point of view 
which sees in the cross a means of religious culture, and the 
theological method which construes the death of Christ in the 
form of an atonement, need both of them to return to the his¬ 
torical fact and survey, not an abstract death, but the actual 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 
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The value of the tragic event cannot be overstated; yet the 
view of it may be distorted. At the outset it may be said that 
the death of Christ cannot gain by artificial isolation. To appre¬ 
ciate it, we must observe its connection with the total career of 
which it was, sadly enough, only the culmination. The life of 
Christ and his teaching cannot be separated from his work and 
passion; taken together, they make up a distinct career, of 
definite religious benefit to mankind. Not as though Christ 
served the material interests of his day, or the bare intellectual 
welfare of history, but as completing a work of incomparable 
worth to all mankind, must he be esteemed. Such a career of 
service could have but one end, and that was the sacrifice of him 
who took up this work. Accordingly, Christ’s death was the 
completion of his deed and doctrine. 

The crucifixion was the culmination of Christ’s career. Herein 
the true perspective may be found ; and to this Christian thought 
must adjust itself. Theology very naturally desires to appro¬ 
priate this richest fact in all religious history, full as this fact is 
of beauty and moral power. But how can theology construct a 
system of redemption, if it does not survey the death of Christ 
in its own historical setting? In the records of humanity it is a 
fact that a great soul suffered death, and under most pathetic 
circumstances. What shall be thought of him whose life was 
thus brought to a sad end ? Thought must consider the cruci¬ 
fixion as such; for it is upon this realistic fact that the issues of 
Christian life depend. Like Christian art, theology should find 
its point of departure in what mankind actually sees in the 
crucifixion. All this depends upon the appreciation of the his¬ 
torical moment. 

History and historical religion bring out the career of Jesus 
Christ as given in the gospels. When these documents are 
studied in the light of Christ’s doctrine and the effect which this 
had upon the world, they bring out the fact that, from the out¬ 
set, the teaching of Jesus was certain to bring about his death. 
Social conditions, as they then were, were such as to make 
theological and political teachers natural objects of suspicion; 
for the age was one of unrest, and very little was needed to 
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arouse Roman and Judean opposition. If we say that the times 
were ripe for change in the affairs of human life and history, it 
must be concluded that any change which might occur could be 
only an abrupt one. The times were not prepared to receive a 
world-movement which should attack Jerusalem and threaten 
Rome; and the world in general, rooted and grounded in inertia, 
is ready to condemn him who, in bringing out the new, sets at 
naught the old. It was to be expected that the enormous 
innovation of Jesus would bring speedy violence upon his head. 

Jesus, therefore, was not simply a teacher, delivering a divine 
message; he was by necessity a person of activity and he per¬ 
formed a definite deed. Yet this was not all; suffering would 
naturally follow in the wake of his career, and death would be 
the coronation of his mission. Thus it was that Luke, writing in 
the Acts of the Apostles, spoke of his gospel as containing all 
that Jesus began both to do {iroielv) and to teach [BiBaa-xeiv) 
and to suffer [irdaxciv).^ Traditional theology has not suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing the relation which holds among these 
three principles; it has similarly failed to evince the connection 
between the life and death of Jesus, emphasizing one of these to 
the exclusion of the other. Conservative theology has usually 
centered its attention upon the fact of Christ's death, and in so 
doing it has seized upon that which is most intimate in the 
aroused and educated religious consciousness of humanity. But 
the impression which the believer receives is a direct one, whose 
source is in the New Testament itself; there it is shown how 
the crucifixion is one of several events in the career of the 
Redeemer. Christ “suffered under Pontius Pilate;" and it is 
this vivid historical fact which stands out in the Apostles' 
Creed. The explanation of Christ's death is to be found in 
connection with those words and deeds which were so obnoxious 
to Pilate. The consciousness of Christendom demands the liv¬ 
ing idea, rather than the abstract conception of Christ’s death; 
and in the feeling of the historical position of the crucifixion 
it finds a certain fellowship with the sufferings of Christ. Con¬ 
tinuity is demanded in the various events which make up all that 

^Acts 1 : 1 - 3 . 
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Jesus accomplished, and in the mind of the believer there must 
be a definite association of those ideas which reflect the deed, 
the doctrine, and the death of Christ. 

From two distinct quarters there may be noticed the tendency 
to separate the life of Jesus from his death. On the one side, 
traditional theology has put practically all of its emphasis upon 
the death; on the other side, the claims of Christ’s life have 
been urged. The result has been to break up the unity of his 
mission. The desire of the church has ever been to exalt the 
crucifixion, because therein is to be found the atonement. On 
the part of rationalistic thought, the aim has generally been to 
magnify the life of Christ, his wise teaching and benignant work. 
Where orthodoxy has spoken of Christ’s ministry, it has done so 
in a brief fashion, without attempting to relate his doctrine and 
his historical deed to systematic theology. Thus it has failed to 
measure up to the significance of Christ’s life, while yet regard¬ 
ing his death as supreme. Others have begun with the historical 
career of Jesus, but have halted at the crucifixion. They have 
considered the death of the Founder of Christianity as the noble 
end of a martyr. In this way theology has been abrupt in its 
beginning, starting at once with the Lord’s death; rationalism 
has made an equally brusque termination, concluding as it does 
with Christ’s life. 

In addition to these half-views of the larger Christ, there has 
likewise been the marked tendency to warp the conception by 
bringing in considerations drawn from jurisprudence and ethics. 
From the legalistic point of view we cannot measure the mean¬ 
ing of Christ s death, any more than by making use of ethical 
ideas we can circumscribe his life. The proper standard is to be 
found in religion, and when one reflects upon the terminology 
employed in the gospels, he will at once see how‘difficult it is to 
invest the language there employed with any other than a reli¬ 
gious meaning. A direct view is therefore more than desirable. 
Then it can be seen that apart from Christ’s life his death is 
incomprehensible; without his death the life is incomplete. 
Such an inclusive view must be assumed in contemplating the 
objective Christ of history; just as a similar method must be 
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employed when Christ is related to man's redemption. It was 
in this spirit that Paul said: “ For if we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, we shall be saved by his life."^ 

2. But, in addition to the general historical setting of the 
crucifixion, and its particular relation to Christ's life, there must 
be noted in detail some of the immediate causes of his death. 
At once it may be said, Jesus was crucified for what he taught 
as well as for what he did. Both his doctrine and his deed were 
inimical to Judea and Rome. When, breathing forth his divine 
message, he said ‘'My Father," the “Jews took up stones to 
stone him," and they drove him to the cross. When, breaking his 
stately silence, he announced to Pontius Pilate, “My kingdom is 
not of this world," the ruler gave sentence that he should die. 
Judean antipathy was aroused by the new doctrine of “God the 
Father," and here was made a breach with sacerdotalism. 
Roman supremacy was affected by the conception of the “king¬ 
dom." Judea, hating Rome, and Rome, oppressing Judea, joined 
hands that a mutual enemy might be removed. For Jesus him¬ 
self the doctrine of the kingdom was a fatal one, and his own 
cousin, John the Bapist, lost his life for crying out these very 
tidings. 

In the development of Judaism the death of Christ was but 
the logical outcome of his preaching the message of the father¬ 
hood. This, in the eyes of ecclesiasticism, was an act of blas¬ 
phemy. The ultimate cause of Christ's death was the theological 
position which he assumed. When Jesus found himself in the 
palace of the high priest, he was confronted by his own doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God and the sonship of Christ. In the 
presence of Caiaphas he responded only to announce himself as 
about to sit at the right hand of God. The sacerdotal party, 
headed by Annas and Caiaphas, was naturally opposed to that 
innovation which Jesus was projecting, as he taught concerning 
the heavenly Father. Hereby the great question of religion 
was affected, and Jesus did not fail to produce unwonted results 
in this field. He gave a perfectly spiritual conception of God 
and of man, at once doing away with the vain accessories of 
sacerdotal worship. These ideas proved fatal to him. 

SRom. 5:10. 
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From Rome’s point of view Christ’s death seemed warranted 
by his seemingly seditious teaching of the kingdom of God. It 
sounded like anarchy, and Christ was spoken of as “a fellow 
who perverteth the people.” Such ideas as Christ’s, spread 
abroad in Galilee and Judea, were obnoxious to Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, who became easily reconciled to each other and 
friendly to the priesthood when it was seen how dangerous was 
the beatitude, “The poor in spirit shall inherit the kingdom of 
heaven.” Religion and rights easily go hand in hand ; such has 
been the testimony of history and reason. When, in the days of 
Locke and Spinoza, theology and politics were shown to be 
theoretically separable, it was seen how firm was the actual con¬ 
nection between them ; and it was not long afterward, when Hume 
had shown the social and psychological phase of worship, that 
religion and sociology presented the same connection in a new 
form. When Jesus made his enormous innovation in religion, 
he did not leave human rights unaffected. The emancipation 
of spiritual life was felt likewise within the precinct of human 
government. Can we wonder then that Rome, devoid of a 
healthy sense of justice, and wanting in the appreciation of 
individual rights, at once responded to the request that Jesus 
should live no longer ? 

But these national antipathies were not all, for Jesus encoun¬ 
tered various kinds of opposition from the politico-religious 
parties of his day. Palestine and its people were broken up 
into many parties of a political character, and as many religious 
classes. The relation which of necessity Jesus had to assume 
toward these brought him into disfavor. His Galilean origin 
and associations embittered the Judeans; his mingling with 
publicans and Samaritans caused their own reproach in the eyes 
of the people to fall on him. And what in the way of enmity 
was not produced by Christ’s condemnation of the religious 
sects ? Scribe and Pharisee hated him; Sadducee and Zealot 
distorted his doctrine. Upon the general question of the reli¬ 
gious life and its relation to the world there was more than dis¬ 
pute between Jesus and the parties. Christ’s view of human 
life was unique, and gradually the populace became conscious 
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that this man from the shores of Gennesaret was bringing 
about one great cataclysm. Some hailed with holy delight 
the entrance of an ethical system, which at once set free the 
human spirit and gave it new aspiration. But the practical 
side of man's existence was too weighty for many of these 
disciples, and they could not endure persecution. Only the 
negative side of Christ’s work was noted by those who criticised 
him. It was because man was to worship neither in Gerizim nor 
in Jerusalem, because heaven’s kingdom was not of this world, 
because the disciple must hate his life, that they looked askance 
upon him. The positive, spiritual content, calculated to fill out 
these old ideas with new meanings, was neglected, and Jesus 
seemed to be only an iconoclast. Human nature may be dis¬ 
satisfied, but it is not ready to hate life or reject the world ; and 
man may be restless, but he does not care for catastrophes. 
Christ’s attack upon the earthly life was not pleasant for the 
Palestinian to contemplate. 

Finally, speculative views were set at naught by Jesus, and 
the results of human thinking seemed now about to be lost. 
Christ passed judgment upon the world, and his judgment was 
a negative one. This aroused the opposition of man’s aesthetical 
and philosophical nature. Great minds have at other times made 
a distinction between the soul and the world; this was certainly 
the case with Plato. But Plato never felt the sharp and burning 
antagonism which lies at the foundation of New Testament 
thought. No; ancient thought believed largely in matter, 
because it saw in it the symbol of beauty and found in it much 
satisfaction. Plato could never have said, it profits nothing 
when one gains the whole world. But Jesus did not hesitate 
even here, and no wonder that his contemporaries saw in his 
teaching a decided irony. 

What Jesus was doing, in establishing these ideas, was a part 
of that work which he was destined to perform; but all the 
while he was making out the case against himself. Judean and 
Roman, sacerdotal leader and secular partisan, man of the world 
and philosopher, were all arraying themselves against him and 
his work. It was the peculiar fate of Jesus that he should die 
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for his doctrine and his deed. Of course, martyrs have appeared 
in the world’s history up to the dawn of modern times; but 
great religious characters are not persecuted by their immediate 
associates. Moses was esteemed a benefactor; Confucius was 
dear to his people; Gautama found favor in India; and 
Mohammed was welcomed by the Arabians. But Christ aroused 
all that was inimical in his generation; and we can hardly won¬ 
der at this when we reflect upon his extraordinary doctrine. 

3. Yet a more intimate view of Christ’s death in its relation 
to his life may be entertained. History in general, and New 
Testament history in particular, have felt the force of the cruci¬ 
fixion, but the biography of Jesus himself evinces a more direct 
point of contact. It was Christ who suffered for his gospel of 
the kingdom. At last, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
mankind has awakened to the fact of pain; our biological science 
and philosophy of pessimism have aided us here. It was not 
until the days of Kant’s philosophy and of Robespierre’s politics 
that the process of feeling in consciousness received the recog¬ 
nition of its independence. Goethe proclaimed that in life there 
are thirty-six tragic situations. Hahnemann pointed out that 
there are seventy-three sources of bodily pain. Advanced sur¬ 
gery classifies injuries in the form of a “pentateuch”: wounds, 
tumors, fractures, luxations, and ulcers. The idea, then, which 
is expressed by the words, “ Christ has suffered in the flesh,” is 
a very vivid one, whose impression cannot be forgotten. In the 
career of Christ, as the Founder of God’s kingdom, the cruci¬ 
fixion was the final event. To suffer death was a part of the 
vast work which he undertook. 

The spirit of Jesus during his passion was in harmony with 
his conduct as the Founder of the kingdom. In the mind of 
Christ, his death was a dutiful act of suffering, inherently 
included in his plan; and during the twilight of the walk to 
Emmaus he asked: '‘Ought not Christ to suffer these things 
and to enter into his glory?” Obedience was thus the guiding 
principle of him who said to his disciples: “ I will not hence¬ 
forth drink of the blood of the grape, till I drink it anew with 
you in the kingdom of the Father.” In his life, when he taught 
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and wrought as though in the stead of God, he was obedient 
unto his Father’s command; and in his dying the same con¬ 
sciousness was manifest. His crucifixion was climactic, and 
Christ was “ obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 

Paul has mightily shown how the thought of Christ’s death 
can affect the mind of the believer, who, in spirit crucifying 
the flesh, dies with his Lord. But in the epistle to the 
Hebrews it is demonstrated how the passion of Jesus, in the 
anticipation as well as in the actual suffering, was of peculiar 
influence over him. Through the crucifixion Christ was approved 
by God as his Son, made manifest to man as his Lord, and per¬ 
fected in his own character as Redeemer. Such was the divine 
education of Christ that “ he learned obedience by the things which 
he suffered.” By such a process “the captain of salvation was 
made perfect through suffering.” And the result was determined 
accordingly. “Jesus for the suffering of death was crowned 
with honor and glory.” Thus educated, perfected, and glorified, 
Christ felt the power of his own death as none other could. 

The internal effect of Christ’s death cannot be too highly 
emphasized, and by considering it we can see how important is 
the connection between the two facts of life and death. In 
general, theology has found the sonship of Christ to consist in 
some metaphysical nature or spiritual character; and so far as 
these indirect methods emphasize the peculiar facts, the mind of 
Christendom can find value in them. But the direct method of 
the New Testament goes on to show how intimate was the con¬ 
nection between Christ’s history and his character. And in 
special connection with the crucifixion does this appear; here 
was the means through which the divine character of Jesus was 
perfected. For the believer, Jesus, although a historical per¬ 
sonage, is yet the possessor of eternal life. But this eternal 
character becomes Christ’s by virtue of his death. By his 
resurrection from the dead Jesus was declared to be the son of 
God. The crucifixion, then, becomes the path from the historical 
to the eternal, and Jesus by his death becomes the Redeemer. 
Albrecht Diirer said that it was the saddest moment of his life 
when, quitting Nuremberg for Venice to learn from Mantegna 
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the secret of his art, he found the great Venetian dead. Yet 
Jesus by his death loses no power to help man. but rather gains 
by his cross; without this one element, his career and his doc¬ 
trine might have been as obscure as that of Philo Judaeus. 

Accordingly, the person of Jesus as a doctrine cannot be 
separated from his work. The two interact. In pursuing his 
peculiar career and unfolding his gospel, Christ developed his 
divine character. The teaching which he delivered to mankind 
was calculated, by its heavenly character, to transfigure such a 
sensitive nature as his; for God’s thoughts were being thought 
after him. The work, performed in response to a divine call, 
was similarly adapted to bring out the inner character of the 
Galilean. But greater in its influence than either of these was 
the passion, by which he learned obedience unto God. Through 
persecution Christ was brought to see all the more clearly the 
heavenly character of his message and the divine nature of the 
kingdom. Rejected by man, he was approved by God ; despised 
by the world, he was loved by the Father, because he laid down 
his life for the sheep. Christ and his crucifixion are one. 

4. The interestwhich the crucifixion must have for the believer 
is likely to be a marked one. No individual whose soul has been 
stirred by the awakening of his religious life can remain indiffer¬ 
ent to this event in Christ’s career, even though at first he may 
not know just what the crucifixion may signify. For religious 
faith which has been educated in the thought of the New Testa¬ 
ment nothing can be felt as having greater value than the death 
of Christ. The soul sees in this a fact, magical in the sentiments 
which it can arouse. Various may be the feelings created, and 
a warlike character like Clovis may exclaim, as he learns the 
tragic story: “O, that I had been there with my Franks!” Yet 
one constant impression abides. It is this perception on the part 
of religious consciousness that must be embraced in any theory 
of the atonement. First the fact, then the theory; first the 
human, then the divine. The atonement, as a theory, must trace 
back finally to the consciousness of those who believe in the 
death of their Lord. As a rule, where metaphysics has been 
brought in, and jurisprudence as well, psychology has been 
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overlooked. What is needed to explain the atonement is, not a 
system of abstract ideas, which are the product of speculation, 
but living facts, which are the result of experience. 

The psychological and historical may be consulted, and 
thereby theology will become a gainer. Theology has been 
friendly to other forms of philosophical culture, and has not 
hesitated at times to make wide departures from its own field, 
in order to appropriate what had seemed so tempting in another 
one. Why, then, should it now hesitate to assume as its starting- 
point, not the abstract intellectualism of a mediaevalism which 
said Credo^ ut intelligam, but a living consciousness, wherein faith 
is an instinct ? And the appeal which the philosophy of history 
makes cannot be turned aside. In the case of a particular 
doctrine like the atonement, why should theology ignore the 
manifest fact that the crucifixion affects the religious conscious¬ 
ness and produces a peculiar result in history, and yet evince the 
desire to demonstrate man’s redemption by appealing to juris¬ 
prudence and ethical theory ? Within the field of religious 
experience and religious history all the advantages of these lat¬ 
ter points of view may be found, and that without the ordinary 
embarrassments of the theories of “moral government” and 
“satisfaction.” 

Grotius, mighty in the realm of modern jurisprudence, is well 
known as a theologian. But, even when we are convinced that 
in the general idea of divine government there is much value, 
why should theology embrace the abstract view of natural rights 
and overlook the kingdom of God ? There may be found, first 
of all, a living, religious idea, having for theology all of the 
elements of Grotius’s famous political theory, and many more 
besides. Certainly the reader of the New Testament cannot 
help seeing that in Jesus’ mind his death was vitally connected 
with the idea of the kingdom. For this he died, while all of his 
disciples fled. Where Paul speaks of the church as having been 
purchased by the blood of Christ, the same idea may apply, with 
similar force, to the principle of the kingdom. For, founding 
it in opposition to Rome, Christ was led to the cross; and for its 
sake, as a kingdom not of this world, he died. Why, then, can- 
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not theology find, in the conception of the kingdom, a theory 
equally as cogent as that of an abstract moral government ? 

“Satisfaction,*’ as a theory, represents a different theological 
attitude in Protestant thought. If moral government, as a view, 
is vitalized by its contact with the idea of the kingdom of God, 
“satisfaction” will be enriched by being interpreted in connec¬ 
tion with Christ's idea of the Fatherhood. Who may be con¬ 
ceived of as having been satisfied by Christ’s death? It was he 
to whom Jesus in Gethsemane said, “ Not my will, but thine be 
done.” All the weight of the contrary theory of moral govern¬ 
ment cannot render unnecessary the idea expressed in the term 
“satisfaction.” God was not indifferent to Christ’s behavior, 
nor was his interest in the crucifixion a purely juristic one. It 
is plainly to be seen that Jesus desired by his obedience, and 
determined by the faithful completion of the work assigned him, 
to satisfy the heavenly Father. Such is the thought of the gos¬ 
pels, especially that of John. These writings, however, do not 
represent the satisfaction of God as the result of exacting cruelty 
on the part of a monarch; but rather as the fatherly considera¬ 
tion of one who was well pleased by the obedience of his Son. 
And, in the larger sense, it may be said that the work of Christ, 
finished by his death, was a satisfactory one; satisfaction being 
the complete judgment of God pronounced upon the career of 
Christ. Perfect in his religious character, and faithful in his 
divine call as a teacher, Christ produced a complete work. 

But, now, how does the crucifixion stand related to the Chris¬ 
tian life, with its faith? The relation is there, for the believer 
clings to the cross; and at once it maybe said, that to appro¬ 
priate the gospel, to believe in God and to live in his kingdom, 
one must assume a consistent attitude toward Christ, the Master 
of the whole system. The believer must take him as he is, and 
must accept the principles of the gospel as they were given. 
These religious concepts were costly; for them, the Son of man 
was sacrificed. The world is not divine, but all too human; 
the power of the world is not heavenly, but of the earth. Hence 
it was that the principles of Christ were given to us only after a 
struggle, in which, however, he was more than conqueror. 
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Therefore, to have God, the believer must find him in Christ, 
whose death was satisfactory to the Father; to enter the king¬ 
dom, the soul must come through Christ, who died that that 
kingdom might survive. 

With especial reference to Christ himself it may be said that 
Christian faith cannot rest till it rest at last in him who was a 
crucified Master. To have Christ, one must in some wise accept 
his character and career; to believe in him, one must regard 
Christ as the embodiment of eternal life. But all this comes 
about only when an individual sees in Christ's death the means 
whereby his personality became what it was, and the method 
according to which the work was completed. What is to be 
gained by such a method of reasoning from simple New Testa¬ 
ment principles ? Chiefly this : the fact of Christ's death, and 
the appreciation of this in the awakened and educated religious 
life; in these lies the point of departure for the doctrine of the 
atonement. No theory can supply the essential and positive 
element found in the historical crucifixion; nor can any view of 
his personality be found satisfactory if it does not finally con¬ 
sider Christ in the character of a Redeemer. Deed and doctrine, 
life and character, have as their vanishing-point the crucifixion. 
Not until then was Jesus able to say: ‘‘It is finished." 
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A STUDY OF JEREMIAH. 


By Rev. Alexander R. Gordon, 
Dundee, Scotland. 


The years which followed the Deuteronomic reformation 
were years of much religious enthusiasm, and to outward appear¬ 
ance of great religious progress. All over the land, the heathen 
abominations were swept away, the groves and pillars and 
images destroyed, and the pure worship of Jehovah re-estab¬ 
lished. The people of Judah seemed at this time to be really 
the people of Jehovah. But Jeremiah soon saw that the refor¬ 
mation was a failure. It had all along been merely external; it 
had never touched the hidden springs of the nation's life. The 
people had, indeed, obeyed the letter of the law; but they 
remained uninfluenced by the spirit of the covenant. Even 
while they worshiped Jehovah with tumultuous joy, their hearts 
were far from him; and their moral lives were glaringly incon¬ 
sistent with their professions. For some years the prophet 
seems to have remained silent, out of all touch with the party of 
reform, yet not definitely breaking with them. But at last the 
crisis came. Thirteen years after the reformation (607 B. C.), 
when the kingdom of God seemed to have been at length 
securely established under Josiah, the good king fell in battle 
against the king of Egypt. This disaster at one blow dashed 
the people's hopes to the ground. It seemed to them the divine 
condemnation of the whole reforming movement, and, therefore, 
they turned back, in full reaction, kings and priests and people, 
to their old ways. 

Against this strong tide of reaction, through the whole of the 
dark and disastrous reigns of Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, 
and Zedekiah to the day of Jerusalem's destruction, Jeremiah 
stood alone, the ambassador of Jehovah to his rebellious people, 
declaring his will with the most passionate earnestness, but 

■•Completed from the Biblical World for August, 1903, pp. 98-106. 
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meeting only callous indifference, or persistent and desperate 
opposition and persecution. 

In the course of this calamitous period we find Jeremiah 
involved in various conflicts, which throw into clear light the 
contrast between true and false religion, patriotism, and prophecy. 

I. As early as the first year of Jehoiakim’s reign (607 B. C.), 
the prophet comes into sharp conflict with the official represen¬ 
tatives of religion. In that year a great feast was held in the 
temple. The people, by this time recovered from the blow of 
Josiah’s death, had regained their former confidence in Jehovah 
and his temple; and their festal refrain resounded : “The temple 
of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, is 
this.** But the prophet’s harsh notes struck discord into their 
joyful chorus. “Trust not in lying words, saying: ‘The temple 
of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, is 
this;* but amend your ways and your doings: for only so will 
I suffer you to dwell in this place** (7: 3f.). “If ye continue 
to steal, murder, and commit adultery, to swear falsely, to burn 
incense to Baal, and walk after other gods, the while ye come 
and stand before me in this house, and say, ‘We are safe from 
all evil; * if ye make this house, which is called by my name, a 
den of robbers in your eyes, then behold I will do unto this 
house which is called by my name, wherein ye trust, and unto the 
place which I gave to you and your fathers, as I have done to 
Shiloh. And I will cast you out of my sight, as I cast out your 
brethren, even the whole seed of Ephraim** (7:9-15). 

This conflict between Jeremiah and the priests and people — 
continued with more or less intensity during all these dark years— 
marks the contrast between true and false religion. The sin 
which the prophet denounced was not strictly irreligion, or 
definite rejection of Jehovah. The people were full of a certain, 
almost fanatical, confidence in Jehovah ; and they were outwardly 
devoted to the service of his temple. Their sin was rather life¬ 
less ritualism, combined with easy-going moderatism. They 
believed in Jehovah as a friendly God, well-disposed to his 
neighbors Baal and Chemosh and Moloch, and gentle with his 
people in their weakness. They imagined that he took delight 
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in sacrifice and burnt-offering. They believed that, if he received 
these, he would tolerate their lax morality. And they felt sure 
that, so long as they rendered him his due offerings, he would 
never forsake them. Against this ritualism of worship and laxity 
of belief and conduct Jeremiah vindicated the spirituality and 
righteousness and holiness of Jehovah. He was a jealous God, 
who would have no other God before him; a righteous and holy 
God, who hated iniquity and punished transgressions. He had no 
delight in the multitude of their offerings. What he desired 
was the sincere worship of the heart, manifested by goodness of 
the life. If his people did not render him the dues of truth and 
honesty and purity, then, in spite of all their professions of 
faith, and all their sacrifices of blood and treasure, he would cast 
them off forever from being his people. 

2. In the temple scene, above alluded to, the rulers of Judah 
had defended Jeremiah’s life against the attacks of the priests 
and people. But the prophet was soon involved in as deadly 
conflicts with the kings and rulers. About the beginning of 
Jehoiakim’s reign (607 B. C.) Nabopolassar, king of Babylonia, 
captured Nineveh and utterly destroyed the power of Assyria. 
Three years later (604 B. C.) his son Nebuchadrezzar crushed 
the forces of Pharaoh Necho, of Egypt, at the world-historic 
battle of Carchemish. When the young conqueror should 
naturally have made good his victory by marching southward 
through Judah to Egypt, his father Nabopolassar died, and he 
retired in hot haste to Babylon. At this turn of events, Jeru¬ 
salem became delirious with joy. Nineveh had fallen; Pharaoh 
Necho had been crushed, and Nebuchadrezzar had been turned 
back*from Jerusalem. It seemed a clear manifestation of the 
hand of Jehovah. 

But again the “words” of Jeremiah struck a note of 
harsh discord. He saw in Nebuchadrezzar “the hammer of 
Jehovah,” “the servant of Jehovah,” who should wreak his 
vengeance on Judah. From this moment the burden of his 
prophecy is : “ Behold, thus saith the Lord : Because ye have 
not heard my words, I will send unto Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Babylon, my servant, and will bring him against this land, and 
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against the inhabitants thereof, and I will utterly destroy them, 
and will make them an astonishment and a hissing and perpetual 
desolation. Moreover, I will take from them the voice of mirth 
and gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
bride, the sound of the mill-stones and the light of the candle, 
and this whole land shall be a desolation and an astonishment, 
and they shall serve the king of Babylon seventy years ” (25:9- 
11).. And the prophet's counsel to king and people, steadfastly 
declared in the face of the fiercest persecution, during all these 
years of Judah's lingering death-agony, was: ‘‘Surrender to the 
king of Babylon, for only so shall you save your souls alive." 

This conflict between prophet and king marks the contrast 
between true and false patriotism or politics. To the people of 
Judah the kings who offered so stubborn a resistance to the hosts 
of Nebuchadrezzar were the patriots, while Jeremiah who 
counseled surrender was openly denounced as a^ traitor. These 
sentiments are shared by not a few among moderns. Renan, 
e, g,, dubs Jeremiah a “fanatic," an “anarchist," who defied order 
and triumphed over the downfall of his people, a “furious 
declaimer, who never sacrificed one grain of personal enmity to 
the good of his country." But Jeremiah was a true patriot. 
His, indeed, was the truest patriotism. The kings’ patriotic 
interests were confined to the mere petty politics of Judah. 
Jeremiah sought the best, the eternal interests of his people: 
their religious and moral welfare. He yearned, like Paul, to 
bring them back to Jehovah and to righteousness. And he 
would have given his own life for his country's salvation. He 
showed his sterling patriotism in this, that even in the darkest 
hour of Judah's ruin, when everyone else had despaired o^ the 
land, he was strong in hope of her salvation. In the most criti¬ 
cal time of the siege of Jerusalem, he redeemed his family 
inheritance in Anathoth, as the pledge that “houses and fields 
and vineyards should again be bought in this land" (32:15). 
And he steadfastly declared that Judah should yet rise from her 
ashes to a new and better life. 

3. In the course of these years, too, Jeremiah fought many 
a fierce battle against the professional prophets of Judah. The 
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most dramatic of these is the conflict with Hananiah (chap. 28). 
Jeremiah brings three charges against these prophets: (i) Tra¬ 
ditionalism. The professional prophets harped continually on 
the same string, repeating what former prophets had declared, 
and “stealing Jehovah's words every one from his neighbor'* 
(23: 30), instead of hearkening to Jehovah himself, and from his 
never-failing treasury bringing forth “things new and old." 
(2) Time-serving. Their constant refrain was: “Peace, peace." 
“They say continually unto them that despise me: ‘The Lord 
hath said, ye shall have peace,'" and unto everyone that 
walketh in the stubbornness of his own heart they say: ‘No evil 
shall come upon you'" (23:17). And (3) actual immorality. 
“ In the prophets of Jerusalem I have seen an horrible thing: 
they commit adultery, and walk in lies; and they strengthen the 
hands of evil-doers, that none doth refrain from his wickedness; 
they are all of them become to me as Sodom, and the inhabit¬ 
ants of Jerusalem as Gomorrah" (23 : 14). 

We have here clearly defined the contrast between true and 
false prophecy. The false prophet was the literalist, the tradi¬ 
tionalist, or rigid conservative, who clung to the ways of his 
fathers, refusing to advance in the spiritual knowledge of Jehovah; 
the moderate, who preached the false gospel of easy morals and 
comfortable peace, and himself followed the doctrine he taught. 
The true prophet was the progressive, who drank of the living 
wells of divine revelation, and thereby constantly advanced in 
the knowledge of Jehovah's mind and will; the earnest moralist, 
who preached righteousness and truth, and himself sought to 
walk in Jehovah's ways. 

The course of events fully vindicated the truth of Jeremiah's 
prophecy. In the reign of Jehoiachin, Nebuchadrezzar had cap¬ 
tured Jerusalem and deported the king and the best part of the 
people. Undeterred by this calamity, and in defiance of Jeremiah's 
warnings, the next king, Zedekiah, revolted against his over-lord. 
Once more Nebuchadrezzar descended in fierce wrath against 
the ill-fated city. After a desperate siege, the strain of which 
was relieved only for one brief moment when the Babylonian 
troops were marched against the king of Egypt, the would-be 
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savior of Jerusalem, the city was captured, the temple reduced 
to ashes, and the main body of the people carried captive to 
Babylonia. 

The prophet shared the fate of the remnant of Judah. One 
of the company which gathered around Gedaliah, he was carried 
in the wild exodus of the people to Egypt. We hear him once 
more striving to turn the people from their idolatry and impurity 
— but in vain. “We will not hearken unto thee. When we 
burned incense to the queen of heaven, and poured out drink- 
offerings to her, we had plenty of victuals, and were well and 
saw no evil. But since we left off, we have wanted all things, 
and been consumed by sword and famine. Therefore we will do 
what seemeth good in our own eyes” (44:16-19). Here 
Jeremiah passes off the stage of history. Tradition says he was 
stoned to death by the frenzied Jews—a victim to the persecution 
he had all his life endured. 

The character of Jeremiah has been variously estimated. Of 
late years it has become the fashion to decry the prophet. “The 
weeping prophet” the apostle of culture terms him, while the 
word “jeremiad” has stereotyped the popular conception of his 
character. We have quoted above the contemptuous judgment 
of the apostle of Parisian politeness. More just, we think, was 
the verdict of his fellow-countrymen, who regarded Jeremiah as 
the purest prophetic type of the Messiah, and of the early 
Christians, who saw in him the express image of Jesus Christ. 

Jeremiah, it is true, is no commanding spirit, no kingly char¬ 
acter, like Isaiah; no unbending denouncer of woe, like Amos. 
He is more of kin to Hosea, the sad prophet of the North, sensi¬ 
tive and self-distrustful, one who would fain have shrunk from the 
call of God, and who was tempted time and again to surrender 
his divine commission. But this very sensitiveness, almost timid¬ 
ity, of character throws into clearer relief the heroism of the 
man who feared not the face of maddened kings or frenzied 
mobs, and whose faith in God no failure could move or wrongful 
persecution shatter. There seem, indeed, to live in him, com¬ 
bined and intensified (as Wellhausen so suggestively brings out), 
the spirits of Amos and Hosea. Amos’s vehement denunciation 
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of unrighteousness, and Hosea’s passionate sympathy, a burning 
jealousy for Jehovah and compassionate yearning over Judah. “ I 
am full of the fury of the Lord: I am weary with holding it. Pour 
it out upon the children in the street, and upon the assembly of 
young men together** (6: ii). “Pull them out like sheep for 
the slaughter, and prepare them for the day of slaughter** (12:3). 
And on the other hand: “Oh that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night 
for the slaughter of the daughter of my people** (9:1). “Is 
there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there? Why 
then is the health of the daughter of my people not recovered?** 
(8:22). “Hast thou utterly rejected Judah? Hath thy soul 
loathed Zion ? We acknowledge, O Lord, our wickedness and 
the sin of our fathers. Do not abhor us for thy name*s sake; 
do not disgrace the throne of thy glory** (14 : 19-21). 

And the tragedy of Jeremiah’s life was that all his passionate 
zeal for Jehovah was met by cold indifference and contempt, 
and his keen human sympathy by utter loneliness and relentless 
persecution. Ewald admirably sums up the pathos of his whole 
history: 

Possessed by the most perfect prophetic spirit, unstained by any perverse 
tendency, his noblest utterances nevertheless fell fruitless from his lips; his 
worst forebodings, his severest threats, were vain. Unwearied by any dis¬ 
appointment or catastrophe, he ever collected his energies afresh for simple 
labor at Jehovah’s work; and yet at times bowed down by the overwhelming 
burden of the age, and the bitter anticipation of the inevitable end of Israel’s 
long course, he almost lost the iron power and confident composure of an 
ancient prophet, and sank into the energy of despair, even of malediction. 
Through a career of half a century he preserved and increased in his own 
person the honor of prophetism ; yet its results turned out exactly opposite to 
Isaiah’s ; for his labors proved less and less successful, and he himself became 

more and more unhappy.In Jeremiah the kingdom lost the most human 

prophet it ever possessed. His heavy sorrows and despair, his noble yet 
fruitless struggles, and his fall were those of the whole of prophetism, and, so 
far as prophetism constituted the inmost life of the ancient state, of the state 
itself. If any pure soul could still have saved the state, that soul was 
Jeremiah’s ; but even for this noblest of the prophets the time was now gone 
by; and the last great prophet, and all the remains of the ancient kingdom of 
Israel, which had been preserved amid the storms of centuries, were engulfed 
in a common ruin.^ 

5 See Gtschiehie des Volkts Isratlsy Vol. Ill, pp. 7x6 f. 
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We have entered thus fully into Jeremiah's personal charac¬ 
ter and experience because they form the real key to the under¬ 
standing of his prophetic and religious significance. More truly 
than in the case of any other prophet, except perhaps Hosea, 
the religious thoughts and influence of Jeremiah were the direct 
outcome or evolution of his personal character and experience. 
And, in particular, it was the tragic element in his life that car¬ 
ried him to the highest pinnacle of prophetic inspiration, and led 
him, by the guidance of the Holy Spirit of revelation, to tran¬ 
scend, while he comprehended, the spiritual conceptions of the 
earlier prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. 

I. In Jeremiah the conception of God becomes completely 
universal. The evolution of history made this step inevitable. 
Isaiah's conception of Jehovah's transcendence and holiness was 
already, indeed, absolute; yet for him, and his successor the 
Deuteronomist, Jerusalem and its temple remained as the center 
of Jehovah's worship, which must remain inviolable while all else 
perished. But now Jerusalem lay in ruins, and the temple had 
been consumed by fire. Three courses, therefore, were open: 

a) To renounce the very basis of Israel's worship, viz., faith 
in the power and favor of Jehovah, and fall back on the worship 
of other gods, or on blank irreligion and despair. This was the 
course that the bulk of the exiles followed. 

fi) To seek salvation in ritual and external ceremonies, the 
non-essentials of religion. This course the false priests and 
prophets followed. 

c) To recognize the facts, and take them into the conception 
of Jehovah, to free that conception from every trace of national 
limitation, and maintain his absolute and universal sovereignty. 
This step Jeremiah took, and thereby marked the true lines for 
the whole future development of religion. 

In Jeremiah's earliest prophecy, when he can at least con¬ 
template the fall of Jerusalem and the temple, we see a glim¬ 
mering of this deeper truth. As the antitheses of true and false 
worship, patriotism and prophecy become sharper, the prophet 
grasps the principle with clearer consciousness. The actual ruin 
of Jerusalem and the temple confirm the truth of the principle. 
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Jehovah is no more the God of Israel and Judah, but the God of 
the universe. The true worship of Jehovah is no more confined 
to Jerusalem and its temple. The prophet almost sees the full 
truth that Christ came to declare: “The hour cometh, yea, now 
is, when neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father; but the true worshipers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him.” 

The figure of the potter and the clay (chap. i8) most 
accurately represents Jeremiah’s conception of Jehovah. As 
clay in the potter’s hand, so are all nations of the earth in 
Jehovah’s hand. He can mold and fashion them as he will. 
That is, Jehovah is the prince and sovereign mover in the great 
drama of world-history. Yet to the prophet Jehovah’s sover¬ 
eignty is quite consistent with human freedom. The nations 
have their destiny in their own hands, in so far as they have the 
power to choose between good and evil. We may thus formu¬ 
late the prophetic conception: Jehovah, the one God, absolute 
and universal, ruling with the attribute of pure righteousness all 
the nations of the earth. This is the expression of fully devel¬ 
oped ethical monotheism. 0 

2. In Jeremiah religion becomes definitely and fully personal. 

This step also was inevitable. Stage by stage, as the con¬ 
ception of Jehovah widened, the circle of divine election nar¬ 
rowed. To the mind of the earlier prophets the covenant was 
with Israel as a whole. In the prophecies of Amos and Hosea 
it was confined to Judah. By Isaiah it was limited to the “holy 
seed,” and now by Jeremiah, as the inevitable result of the ruin 
of the nation, to the individual seeker after God. 

It was the personal experience of Jeremiah, however, that 
gave its peculiar character to his doctrine of personal religion. 
We have already seen how strongly the personal element came 
into play in Jeremiah’s call, and, further, how the revealing 
spirit of God became an abiding personal possession in his life. 
This consciousness of his definite personal relation to Jehovah 
remained all through the prophet’s life. Even the tragedy of 
his experience brought his personal relationship to Jehovah 
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into clearer and fuller consciousness; for all his yearnings and 
struggles and fears and doubts drew him ever closer to the God 
of his life. Did he crave for the love of wife and children, for 
the sympathy of friend and kindred? Jehovah was to him “the 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother,'* nearer and dearer 
than wife and children, friends and kindred. Did men despise 
and hate him, and persecute him without a cause for righteous¬ 
ness* sake? Jehovah ^Yas his refuge and strong tower of defense. 
Was he conscious of his own utter weakness ? Jehovah was his 
never-failing strength. The more depressing his sense of lone¬ 
liness, the closer the shrinking soul clung to Jehovah. The 
wider the gulf that separated him from his people, the stronger 
grew the tie that bound him to Jehovah. The more utter the 
failure of his labors and the more hopeless his outlook on the 
future, the more resolute became his trust and hope in Jehovah. 
The word he spoke was Jehovah's word. Therefore he found 
joy and strength of heart when he proclaimed it. The sufferings 
he endured were for Jehovah's sake. Therefore he endured with 
patience. The cause he labored in was Jehovah’s cause. There¬ 
fore he was firmly persuaded that his cause must prevail. He 
understood *not the meaning of all the strange experiences of 
his life, yet he trusted implicitly in Jehovah's wisdom and 
love. 

We cannot but think of Jesus Christ, who was misrepresented 
and despised, reviled and persecuted, shamefully entreated and 
crucified, but who bore with patience because it was his Father’s 
will, and who found in his sulBPerings the closest link that bound 
him to his Father. 

Jeremiah's, like Christ's, was true faith, deep and strong and 
abiding, showing itself not in moments of religious excitement 
and enthusiasm, but in a life of continuous union and communion 
with his God. Thus Jeremiah is the father of evangelical reli¬ 
gion, and the father of true prayer, in which, in Wellhausen's 
words, “the poor soul expresses at once its overwhelming (sub¬ 
human) sorrow and its superhuman confidence, its doubt and 
despair and undying faith;” and so out of prophecy has issued 
at the last personal religion. 
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Jeremiah's conception of personal religion is expressed most 
fully in his prophecy of the “new covenant" (chaps. 31-33). 

The “old covenant" of Sinai and the “renewed covenant" of 
Deuteronomy having both proved failures, Jehovah is to make 
a “ new covenant" with his people. His covenant, however, will 
not be like the former covenants, external, legal, and ceremonial, 
but inward, spiritual, and evangelical. It will consist essentially 
in a loving personal relation between Jehovah and his believing 
people. “I will be their God and they shall be my people" 
(31:33). The postulate of the “new covenant" is personal 
freedom: God shall no longer visit upon the children the sins 
of the parents. “ In these days they shall say no more : ‘The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set on 
edge.' But everyone shall die for his own iniquity; every man that 
eateth the sour grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge" (31:29 f.). 
The religious basis oj the covenant is the forgiveness of sins. 
Sin has created an insurmountable barrier between God and man. 
But God will remove the barrier: “I will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will I remember no more" (31:34). Finally 
the outcome of the covenant will be a free and healthy moral 
life: “ I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their heart 
will I write it" (31:33). The forgiveness of sins does not violate 
the law. Rather, it establishes the law. For the forgiven sinner 
will do the deeds of the law, not of constraint, but willingly, for 
love of the God who has so graciously forgiven his sins. The 
prophet has here again almost advanced to the Christian stand¬ 
point: “For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and as an offering for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh, that the requirements of the law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit" (Rom. 8: 3 f.). 

3. The experience of Jeremiah suggests, though the prophet 
does not definitely teach, a still deeper truth of spiritual religion, 
the truth which finds its ultimate expression in the Christian 
doctrine of atonement: salvation by the sufferings of the in¬ 
nocent. 

Before the time of Jeremiah the problem of suffering hardly 
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exists. The earlier faith of Israel was simple: Jehovah rewards 
the good and punishes the evil. To minds imbued with this 
primitive belief, the suffering of the innocent was inconceivable. 
Even in Isaiah there is hardly room for such an idea. The 
vengeance of Jehovah would fall without mercy on the head of 
the guilty ; but the “ holy seed ” would pass through the fire 
unscathed. But in the day of Judah’s downfall the innocent and 
the guilty were involved in one common ruin. The innocent 
suffered along with the guilty; indeed, even more cruelly than 
the guilty. Jeremiah himself is a perfect type of the “ suffering 
servant of Jehovah.” No other prophet, perhaps no other man 
before the coming of the Savior, suffered as he did. The com¬ 
mon ruin he shared with the people was as nothing compared 
with the utter loneliness and indifference and hatred and perse¬ 
cution he had constantly to endure. And even these sufferings 
were more tolerable than his heart-breaking soul-struggles and 
sufferings, his yearning anguish and fears and doubts. 

And what aggravated the prophet’s misery was that he had 
no gleam of light on the meaning and purpose of all these 
struggles and sufferings. At times his pent-up feelings gave way 
to bitter questionings and complaints: “O Lord, wherefore, 
doth the way of the wicked prosper ? Wherefore are all they 
at ease that deal very treacherously ? And wherefore must the 
righteous endure all these miseries?” To the prophet’s bitter 
cry there came no response. We, however, with our Christian 
light, can understand, at least in some measure, why it was he 
suffered these things. It was his sufferings that drew him so 
close to Jehovah, and led him to know so intimately the hidden 
ways of God. Like the Savior, of whom he was so striking a 
type, he was “ made perfect through suffering.” 

But Jeremiah’s sufferings had an outward reference as well. 
The prophet is nowhere conscious that salvation is wrought 
through the sufferings of the innocent, yet the truth is clearly 
suggested through his experience. The innocent suffer; and 
through their sufferings the sinful are brought back to God. In 
the exile this idea was very fully worked out, notably in Ezekiel, 
Job, the exilic psalms, and most explicitly in Deutero-Isaiah. 
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He was wounded for our transgression; he was bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed.'* 

In Jeremiah the truth is nowhere so clearly or consciously 
set forth. In his prophecies we find only a vague and uncon¬ 
scious feeling after the truth. Nevertheless, the principle is 
there, time and again striving to find expression. Here we 
tread on holy ground, for we stand in the presence of the most 
sacred mystery of our Christian faith. But the great principles 
of the faith do not grow in the air. They strike their roots 
deep in the history of the past. Thus it is that the Old Testa¬ 
ment revelation contains so suggestive foreshadowings of the per¬ 
fect truth of Christ. In this principle of salvation through the 
suffering of the righteous — which constituted so perplexing and 
almost insoluble a problem for the Old Testament saints — we 
find the foreshadowing of the cardinal Christian doctrine of the 
atonement. And we see in Jeremiah and the “ suffering servant,** 
as the Jews saw ages ago, the type of Him “ who suffered for 
sins once, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.** 

4. Although Jeremiah's “ words ** are mostly of sin and retri¬ 
bution, yet he is full of hope for the future of Israel and the 
world. 

The sufferings of the captivity and the exile are Jehovah's 
instruments for the discipline of his wayward people. They will 
continue for (roundly) seventy years. Then Jehovah will move 
among the nations, and gather his people from the uttermost 
parts of the earth. They shall return with singing unto Zion, 
and shall restore Jerusalem, and rebuild the holy temple 
(30: I ff., et al.). 

The visible return of Israel to Jerusalem, however, is but 
the index of the spiritual return of the people to Jehovah, as 
represented in the prophecy of the “ new covenant " (chap. 31), 
and expressed in the new names for Jerusalem, “habitation of 
justice," and “mountain of holiness" (31 :23). 

When his people have thus returned to him, Jehovah will 
send his Messiah, the “righteous shoot" of the house of David, 
who, “reigning as king," “shall execute judgment and justice in 
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the land ** (23:5). It should be noted, however, that Jeremiah 
has but this one undoubted reference to the Messiah. 

The return to Jehovah, moreover, shall be universal. “They 
shall all know me, from the least of them to the greatest of them, 
saith the Lord** (31:34). The heathen nations also shall 
come to Jehovah, and shall be built up in the midst of Israel (12: 
15-17; 16 :19-21). 

Thus the circle is completed. The divine election has been 
narrowed to the righteous individual; but through his steadfast 
endurance and sufferings the whole race is saved. 

We have thus seen how Jeremiah has gathered together the 
scattered rays of prophecy, and focused them in his great con¬ 
ception of salvation through grace. In the succeeding ages the 
rays once more diverge, here in the line of spiritual prophecy, 
as in Deutero-Isaiah; there in the line of formal legalism, as in 
Ezekiel and the priestly writers; and there again in the line of 
apocalyptic vision, as in Daniel. The rays are finally reunited 
in the person of Jesus Christ, the perfect revelation of. the 
Father and mediator between God and man. Jeremiah*s interest 
for us lies most of all in this: that he has foreseen so clearly the 
essential truths of Christianity, and that he stands out, both in 
person and in doctrine, as the purest prophetic type of the 
Savior of the world. 
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PSALM 103: AN INTERPRETATION. 


By Professor Hermann Gunkkl, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 

Praise the Lord, 0 my soul. 

And all that is within me praise his holy name. 

Praise the Lord, 0 my soul. 

And forget not all his blessings; 

Who has forgiven all your sins, 

And has healed all your diseases; 

Who has redeemed your life from the grave ; 

Who has crow 7 ied you with kindness and mercy; 

Who has satisfied your desire * with good things. 

So that your youth is renewed like an eagle. 

Yahweh does deeds of salvation; 

He brings justice to all who are oppressed. 

He made known his ways unto Moses, 

To the children of Israel his acts. 

Yahweh is merciful and gracious. 

Long-suffering and rich in lovingkindness. 

He will not always chide. 

Neither will his anger continue forever. 

He does not treat us according to our sins,^ 

Nor does he reward us according to our iniquities. 

But as the heaven is high above the earth. 

So high^ is his mercy toward those who fear him; 

As far as the east is from the west. 

So far does he remove our sins from us. 

As a father pities his children. 

So Yahweh pities those ivho fear him. 

* Following the Greek translation. 

^ Lanu and *altnu, being later additions, are to be omitted. 

^Gabah. 
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For he hiows our nature, 

He considers that we are dust. 

A man s life is like the grass. 

Like the wild flozvers he flourishes. 

If the wind passes over them, they are gone. 

And their place knows theni no more. 

But Yalrwelts mercy endures^ to everlastim, 

And his faithfulness unto children's children. 

With those zvho fear him,^ who keep his covenant, 

And who remember to obey his commandments. 

Yahweh has established his throne in the heaven. 

And his domhdon extends over all things. 

Praise Yahweh, you his angels; 

You strong heroes, who execute his word 

Praise Yahweh, all his host,^ 

You his servants, who perform his will! 

Praise Yahweh, all his works. 

In all places of his dominion.^ 

In the first part of this song the pious poet tells his story: 
he had been attacked with a severe illness and had been near 
death. Nor had he been in doubt that God had sent him his 
suffering as a punishment and a chastisement, according to the 
belief of the pious of his time that disease was a divine punish 
ment for sin. But when he humbled himself before the Lord, 
God forgave him his sin and took his disease from him. Now 
he is freed from all suffering and all guilt. He has been 
preserved from going down into the grave (f. e.. Hades), whither, 
according to the belief of ancient Israel, the dead must go.^ 
God has “crowned” him with kindness and mercy; he has 

^“From everlasting” is omitted here on account of the rhythm in Hebrew. 

5 These words are transposed to this place from the preceding verse for rhythmical 
reasons. 

*The words “ hearkening unto the voice of his word,” are a later addition. 

^This w'ord is in the singular; cf. Ps. 148:2. 

® rhe conclusion, “Praise Vahweh, O my soul,” is probably a liturgical addition. 

9 Cf. Ps. 16 : 10. 
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adorned him with them as with a beautiful turban, which is worn 
at the time of a festival:*® God makes him celebrate festivals, 
in compensation for the former days of mourning and lamen¬ 
tation. He is now satisfied with all the good things which 
he previously desired and which, he then sadly missed. A 
restored life lies before him; he feels fresh and new, as though 
he were young again: he has had the same experience as the 
eagle, of which a story similar to the one known about the 
phoenix must have been current among the people. Therefore 
he is full of gratitude, and he pours forth his soul in a psalm of 
thanksgiving: “Praise the Lord, O my soul!’* In order to 
understand the expression, “all that is within me,” we must 
recall that in the popular psychology of the Hebrews not only 
the heart, but also the kidneys and the liver (or the “bowels” in 
general) were the seat of the mental and spiritual life. 

The form of this song is well known to us from other 
Hebrew literature. The first two verses are a lofty introduction 
which, after the manner of Hebrew hymns, summons to the praise 
of God. Such a call is originally addressed by the leader to 
the choir : “Sing, ye pious, a song of praise to Yahweh!” But 
here the poet, departing in a striking way from the usual custom, 
addresses his own soul. In this we recognize a personal element: 
he summons himself to praise God. He will not forget, as men 
too often do, the help that God has given him; rather will he 
cherish the thought of it. 

There are parallels also for the repetition of the beginning in 
the second verse (Pss. 124:1 ff. ; 129:1 ff.) The origin of 
this impressive figure of speech may be found in the custom of 
the choir to repeat the words of the leader. 

The following verses tell of the blessings which God has 
bestowed upon the poet, and their form is the one common in 
the hymns ; the single blessings of God are enumerated by par¬ 
ticiples of words denoting his actions, a form rendered in 
English by relative clauses. 

But the enthusiasm of the poet is not exhausted with this 
praise of God for the salvation of his person ; he adds a hymn 
A simile like this is found in Prov. 3 :3. 
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of a more general character than his personal prayer of thanks. 
God’s lovingkindness embraces, not only him, but all pious 
men. In the same way as God has forgiven his sins, he pardons 
all who fear him. Thus he sings in this second part of his poem 
of God’s mercy which is shown unto Israel and the pious when 
they sin. 

The poet recalls the fundamental revelation of God, when 
Moses had asked him : “Show me thy way” ( i. e., show me the 
ways which thou goest”). The old legend tells that at that 
time Yahweh passed before Moses in his own person, and that 
Moses, standing in the cave of the mountain, heard the words : 
“Yahweh is a merciful and gracious God, long-suffering and 
abundant in goodness and truth.”*"* These are the ways which he 
goes, the law of his acting. This sentence had become a sort of 
creed of the pious, being often quoted ; *3 and such words are 
taken up and continued here by the poet, who at the same time 
intersperses them with the most beautiful sentences from the 
prophecies of salvation. “ He will not always chide : ” it is true, 
he chides at times, and he must chide, when sin offends him ; 
but he will not chide forever. He also forgives; he does not 
destroy, he only chastises. “ He does not treat us according to 
our sins;” if he did so, we should be undone. He acts more 
lovingly toward us than we deserve. 

This mercy of God is described by the poet in two forcible 
pictures: As high as the heaven is, so high is his mercy as 
far as the east is from the west, so far is our guilt removed from 
us by his merciful decree. This simile is based upon the idea 
that guilt dashes upon the sinner, in order to “reach” him and 
to ruin him; but God’s mercy keeps it far away from him — and 
how far! 

It is noticeable how the conduct of God is here described: 
he rules over men with unlimited sovereignty; he has power 
to punish them for their sins or to forgive them, as he will ; but 
neither mediatorship of a person nor atonement is mentioned. 

"Exod. 33:13. * 3 Pss. 86:15; 145 : 8 ; Joel 2 :13; Neh. 9 : 17 ; etc. 

** Exod. 34 : 6. Isa. 57:16; Jer. 3:5, 12. 

‘5 The same thought is expressed in Pss. 36:6; 57:11. See also Isa. 55 : 9. 
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This is the position always taken by the psalmists and prophets, 
differing from that of the priestly post-exilic law code, where 
divine forgiveness is connected with the atonement of the priest. 

Two similes are combined here, which are taken from the 
same sphere, and yet are contrary to each other; the first speaks 
of the vertical, the second of the horizontal dimension; this 
combination appears to the Hebrew idea of style especially 
ingenious. And even a third simile is added by the poet, the one 
which is nearest to the New Testament and therefore also to our 
hearts — that of the father who pities his children. 

These words concerning God’s mercy and lovingkindness 
meant even more to the pious men in Israel than to us. For at that 
time the gospel of God’s love of the sinner, as it was later made 
known by Jesus, had not been heard. The Israelites had long 
been accustomed to emphasize the grand, awe-inspiring character 
of God: God spoke to them in flashes and peals of thunder; 
Yahweh hurled himself into battle with a dreadful war-cry and 
swept away whole generations of men in his anger! All the 
sweeter, then, these words of God’s kindness and mercy. 

In the next lines the poet describes the thoughts of God 
which make him feel compassionate toward the sinner. God 
thinks of our feebleness and frailty. We are nothing but a 
frame of dust,*^ and our life is short like the life of the wild- 
flowers that quickly wither away before the hot breath of the 
desert and are consumed so that the place where they have 
stood no longer remembers them.^^ 

But now the poet returns to his theme; he puts the eternity 
of God’s mercy, which lasts unto all generations, into powerful 
contrast with the shortness of human life. This description of 
the short life of man and the comparison with the flowers is not 
peculiar to this poet; for the poets of the Hebrew dirges used to 
mention the shortness of human life in order to move God to 
leniency,*® and in^ the hymns the same thought was used to 
emphasize the eternity of God.*9 Both ideas are combined here 
by our poet. 

*^This is a reminiscence of the story of creation, Gen. 2 :7. 

*7 cy Job 7: 10. Cy. Job, 14 :2 ; Ps. 102 :12. Isa 40 :6 ff.; Ps. 90 : 6. 
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At the end of this second portion of the psalm the poet 
emphasizes once more that God’s mercy applies only to those who 
desire to serve him. He forgives their sins when they per¬ 
chance fail. But, as is always said in the Psalms, to the wicked 
who are disobedient to God, he is not a merciful but a wrathful 
God. 

The third and concluding portion of the psalm treats of God’s 
power in heaven and in all the world; for the song stretches its 
wings higher and higher, as it were, and draws its circles wider 
and wider. The ancient Israelite, too, realized God’s omnipo¬ 
tence by imagining him sitting on his throne in heaven; from 
there he overlooks the universe, and all things lie at his feet. 
This idea is common to many other peoples as regards their 
highest god, viz., the god of heaven or the sun-god. 

And now the poet imagines all the beings that serve before 
God, his messengers and strong heroes, his host of war and his 
servants who execute his commands. 

Finally, even the whole creation, with all its many spheres, 
filled everywhere with God’s works, presents itself to his eye. 
All these beings are to begin an immense psalm of praise filling 
heaven and earth! A conclusion worthy of this lofty psalm. 

As to their form, the words, “Praise Yahweh, you his 
angels,” etc., are a hymn, or the beginning of a hymn. Of the 
history of the ideas about the “angels” we have quite a detailed 
notion: originally Yahweh was imagined as a powerful general 
who commands a large “host” of warlike knights, and with them 
fights his battles in heaven; or he was thought to be a mighty 
king, who himself resides quietly in his palace, but sends thence 
his “messengers” (in Greek “angels”) all over the 

world. Both ideas were fused into one another in later times; 
and this may be seen in our psalm also. 

Finally, let us appreciate the psalm. The thoughts and the 
similes of this song are not original within Old Testament lyrical 
poetry. But it would be a great injustice to find in this psalm 
nothing but a “judicious compilation of all kinds of beautiful 
sentences from quite an extensive reading.” For it certainly is 
no accident that to the Christian community this very poem 
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became especially dear. How many a pious man, in a joyous 
hour, has expressed his thanks to God with these lofty verses! 
We must rather say that the psalmist has known how to express 
the noblest thoughts of the Old Testament religion in simple, 
grand words. The beautiful poem is a forecast of the New Tes¬ 
tament in the Old. When the same or similar words are con¬ 
nected with many historical allusions or accidental facts, as in 
the prophets and in the book of Job, they do not make such a 
deep impression on us as in the psalm, where they appear to us 
in their pure beauty and their full power. 
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INTRODUCTION TO QUOTATIONS FROM THE TALMUD 
AND KINDRED JEWISH LITERATURE. 


By Rev. Peter Cook, 
Chicago, III. 


The Jewish literature as embodied in the Talmud and works kindred 
to it has been one of the great sources of our knowledge of the New 
Testament times, and the purpose of this article is to give a general 
survey of it in order to make more intelligible quotations drawn from 
it and references to it. 

This literature lies before us in three great divisions: 

I. The Targums. 

II. The two Talmuds. 

III. The Midrashim, a number of works of an exegetical character 
on the Old Testament. 

I. THE TARGUMS. 

These are a more or less loose paraphrase of parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment into the vernacular. 

1. The Tar gum Onkelos, on the Pentateuch, dates possibly from the 
first century A. D. 

2. The Targum Jonathan ben Usiel^ on the historical books and the 
prophets, is of nearly the same date as Onkelos. 

3. The Targum Pseudo-Jonathan and Targum JerushalmiII. Pseudo- 
Jonathan (also called Jerushalmi I) dates not before the middle of the 
seventh century. It covers the Pentateuch and is dependent on 
Jerushalmi 11. The latter covers only part of the Pentateuch and 
possibly dates from the third century. 

4. Targums on the Hagiographa. Those on Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job date after the second half of the seventh century. Those on the 
five Megilloth (Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther) 
are also post-talmudic. 

II. THE TWO TALMUDS. 

“ The Talmud is the work which embodies the mental labors of the 
ancient Jewish teachers during a period of about eight hundred years 
(from about 300 before to 500 after the Christian era) in expounding 
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and developing the civil and religious law of the Old Testament. 
Besides, it contains the theosophical views, ethical maxims, and exe- 
getical remarks of those teachers; it is interwoven with many valu¬ 
able historical and ethnographical records, and contains occasional 
references to the different branches of ancient knowledge and sciences.” 

It consists of two distinct works, the Mishna as the text, and the 
Gemara as a voluminous collection of commentaries and discussions 
on that text. The appellation “Talmud” (meaning “ study”) prop¬ 
erly refers to the Gemara only, but in common usage it is now applied 
to the combined work of Mishna and Gemara. 

There are two compilations of Gemara, different in language and 
contents. The one originated in the Palestinian schools {^Jerusalem 
Talmud^y the other in the Babylonian schools {^Babylonian Talmud). 
The Mishna text is the same in both. 

The Mishna is the authorized codification of the oral law, or tradi¬ 
tion, which developed on the basis of the Pentateuch during the period 
from the second-temple down to the second century A. D. 

These traditions kept on growing from the time of Ezra, but were 
for centuries handed down orally from one generation to another. 
The first attempt to bring order into these traditions was made by 
Hillel, who arranged them into six principal divisions. Later Rabbi 
Akiba and his disciple, R. Meir, made some attempt at written com¬ 
pilations; but it was not till toward the end of the second century, 
under R. Jehuda Hanasi, that the Mishna received its final authorita¬ 
tive written form. 

The Mishna is divided into six main sections, termed Sedarim 
(“orders” or “series”). Each Seder is subdivided into Masechtoth 
(“treatises” or “tracts”), of which each bears a name indicating its 
general contents. The Mishna contains in all sixty-three Masechtoth. 
Each Masechta is again subdivided into chapters called Perakim, and 
each Perek into paragraphs, of which each is termed Mishna or Halacha. 

Concerning the order of the Masechtoth belonging to their respect¬ 
ive sections, there is some difference between the separate Mishna 
edition and the Babylonian and Palestinian Talmud. 

The following is a full list* of the Masechtoth belonging to each 
Seder and the number of their Perakim, besides the order of their 
succession in the separate Mishna edition as well as in the two com¬ 
pilations of the Talmud : 

* This table, with some slight alterations, is taken from Mielziner, Introduction 
io the Talmud. 
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I. SEDER ZERAIM (CONTAINING ELEVEN MASECHTOTH). 


Order of Si ccession 

IN THE 


Se 

Separate 

Mishna 

Edition 

Talmud 

Names and Subjects of Treatises 

E ” 

Bab. 1 

Jerus. 



I 

IK’ 

1 

Ig 

Berachoth, Benedictions or Prayers; treats of litur¬ 
gical rules. 

9 

2 

2 

i 

1 2g 1 

Peah, Corner; treats of comers and gleanings in the 
field, the forgotten sheaves, the olives and grapes 
to be left to the poor, according to Lev. 19:9, 10, 
and DeuL 24:19, 21. 

1 8 

3 

3 ’ 

3 g 

j 

Demai, the Uncertain; treats of com bought from 
persons suspected of not having given therefrom 
the tithes. 

7 

4 

4 

4R 

Khilayim, Mixtures; treats of the prohibited mix¬ 
tures in plants, animals, and garments (Lev. 
19:19; Deut. 22:9-11). 

9 

5 

5 

5 g 

Shebiith, the Sabbatical Year (Exod. 23:11 ; Lev. 
25:2-7; Deut. 15:1-11). 

10 

6 

6 

6g 

Therumoth, the Heave-Offerings for the priests 
(Numb. 18:12). 

II 

7 

7 

7 g 

Maaseroth, the Tithes^ to be given to the Levites 
(Lev. 27:30-33; Numb. 18:21-24). 

5 

8 

8 

8g 

Maaser Shesi, the Second Tithe (Deut. 14:22-26). 

5 

9 

9 

9 g 

Challa, the Dough; the portion to be given thereof 
to the priests (Numb. 15:20, 21). 

4 

10 

10 

log 

Or LA, the Uncircumcised ; treats of the fruits of a 
tree during the first four years after its planting 
(Lev. 19:23-25). 

3 

II 

II 

iig 

BiccuRiM, the First Fruits to be brought to the 
temple (Deut. 26:1-11). 

3 


II. SEDER MOED (TWELVE MASECHTOTH). 


I 

ig 

Ig 

Sabbath ; treats of the labors prohibited on that 
day. 

24 

2 

2 g 

1 

2 g 

Erubin, Combinations, This Masechta, being a con¬ 
tinuation of the preceding, treats especially of 
imaginary combinations or localities by which 
to extend the Sabbath boundary. 

10 

3 

3 g 

3 g 

Pesachim; treats of the laws relating to the Feast of 
Passover and the paschal lamb. 

10 

4 1 

1 

11 i 

5 g 

Shekalim; treats of the half-shekel which every 
Israelite had to pay as temple tax (Exod. 30:12-16). 

8 

5 

8 g 

4 g 

Yoma, the Day^ i. e., the Day of Atonement (Lev. 
16:3-34). 

8 

^ 1 

1 

9 g 

6 g I 

SuccAH; treats of the laws concerning the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Lev. 23:34-36). 

8 

7 

4 g * 

1 8g 

1 

Betza, or Yom Tobh; kinds of work which were 
prohibited or permitted on the festivals (Exod. 
12:16). 

5 


*The letter g is added to the number of the order of succession in this list to indi¬ 
cate that there is (*emara to that Masechta in one or both Talmud compilations. 
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II. SEDER MOED (TWELVE MASECHTOTH)— Continued, 


Order of Succession 

IN THE 

Names and Subjects of Treatises 

Number of 
Perakim 

Separate 

Mishna 

Edition 

Talmud 

Bab. 

Jems. 

8 

7 g 

7 g 

Rosh Hashana, Beginning of the Year; treats of 





the Feast of New Year. 

4 

9 

log 

9 g 

Taanith; on the public fasts. 

4 

10 

T 2 g 

log 

Megilla, the Scroll; treats of the reading of the 





book of Esther on the Feast of Purim. 

4 

11 

5 R 

I2g 

Moed Katon, Minor Feasts; treats of laws relating 





to the days intervening between the first and last 





days of Pesach and Succoth. 

3 

12 

6g 

II g 

Chagiga, Feast-Offering ; treats of the private offer- 





ings on the three feasts of pilgrimage (Deut. 





I6:i6, 17 ). 

3 



III. 

SEDER NASHIM (SEVEN MASECHTOTH). 


I 

I g 

ig 

YEBAMOTH,5i>/^rj-i»-Za2u/ Levirate marriage (Deut. 





25:5-10). 

16 

2 

2g 

3 g 

Khethuboth, Marriage Deeds; dower and mar- 





riage settlements. 

13 

3 

5 g 

4 g 

Nedarim, Vows; vows and their annulment (Numb. 





30:3-16). 

II 

4 

6g 

6g 

Nazir, the Nazirite (Numb. 6:2-21). 

9 

5 

7 g 

2g 

SoTA; on the woman suspected of adultery (Numb. 





5:12-31). 1 

9 

6 

4 g 

5 g 

Gittin, on Divorces (Deut. 24:1-5). 

9 

7 

3 g 

7 g 

Kiddushin, on Betrothals, 

4 



IV. 

SEDER NEZIKIN (tEN MASECHTOTH). 


, 


I g 

Baba Kama, First Gate; treats of damages and 



1 


injuries, and their remedies (Exod. 21:28-37; 





22:1-5). 

10 

2 

2 g 

2g 

Baba Metzia, Middle Gate; treats of laws con¬ 





cerning found property (Deut. 22:1-4); concerning 





trust (Exod. 22:6-14); concerning buying and sell¬ 





ing (Lev. 25:14); lending (Exod. 22:24-26; Lev. 





25:35-37); and concerning hiring and lenting. 

10 

3 

3 g 

3 g 

Baba Bathra, Last Gate; treats of laws concerning 





real estate and commerce, mostly based on tradi¬ 





tional law; besides the laws concerning hereditary 





succession, based on Numb. 27:7-11. 

10 

4 

5 g 

4 g 

Sanhedrin; treats of the courts and their proceed¬ 





ings, and of the punishment of capital crimes. 

II 

5 

7 g 

5 g 

Maccoth, Stripes; treats of false witnesses and 





their punishments (Deut. 19:16-19); of the cities 





of refuge (Numb. 35:10-32; Deut. 19:1-13); and 





of crimes punished by stripes (Deut. 25: 1-3). 
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IV. SEDER NEZIKIN (tEN MASECHTOTH)— Continued. 


Order of Succession 

IN THE 


\ E 

Separate 

Mishna 

Edition 

Talmud | 

Names and Subjects of Treatises 

Is 

Bab. 

Jcrus. 


'ir 

6 

6g 

6g 

Shebuoth, Oaths: treats of the different kinds of 
oaths, those made in private life as well as those 
administered in court (Lev. 5:4, 5, 21, 22; Exod. 
22:6-10). 

8 

7 

8 

Want¬ 

ing 

Eduyoth, Testimonies: contains a collection of tra¬ 
ditional laws and decisions gathered from the tes¬ 
timonies of distinguished teachers. 

8 

8 

4 g 

7 g 

Aboda Zara, Idolatry: treats of laws concerning 
idols and the relation to the worshipers thereof. 

5 

9 

10 

Want¬ 

ing 

A BOTH, Fathers^ or Sentences of the Fathers (the 
principal teachers); contains ethical maxims of 
the Mishna teachers. 

5 

10 

9 g 

8g 

Horayoth, Decisions: Treats of the consequences 
of acting according to erroneous decisions ren¬ 
dered by a religious authority, with reference to 
Lev., chaps. 4 and 5. 

3 


V. SEDER KODASHIM (ELEVEN MASECHTOTH). 


I 

* g 


Zebachim, Sacrifices: treats of the animal sacrifices 




and the mode of their offering with reference to 
the first chapters of Leviticus. 

14 


2 

2g 


Menachoth, Meat-Offering: treats of meat- and 



bo 

c 

drink-offerings (Lev., chap. 2). 

13 

3 

4 g 


Choi.in (ofChullin), Profane Things: treats of the 





traditional manner of slaughtering animals for 





ordinary use; also of the dietary laws. 

12 

4 

5 

3 g 


Bechoroth, the First-Bom (Exod. 8:12, 13, and 
Numb. 18:15-17). 

A RAC H IN, Estimations: treats of the mode in which 

9 

5 g 


persons or things dedicated to the Lord by a vow 
are legally appraised in order to be redeemed for 







ordinary use (Lev. 27:2-27). 

9 

6 

6g . 

bo 

Themura, Exchange: treats of the laws concerning 




•S 

sanctified things having been exchanged (Lev. 




c 

ti \ 

27:10-27). 

7 

7 

7 g 


Kherithoth, Excisions: treats of the sins subject 




to the punishment of excision, and their expiation 
by sacrifices. 

6 


8 

8g 


Me-I LA, Trespass (sacrilege); treats of the sins of 





violating or profaning sacred things (Lev. 5:15,16). 

6 

9 

log 


Thamid, the Daily Sacrifice: describes the temple 





service connected with the daily morning and even¬ 
ing offering (Exod. 29: 38-41; Numb. 28:2-8). 

7 
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V. SEDER KODASHIM (ELEVEN MASECHTOTH)- Continued. 


Order of Succession 

IN THE 2 B 


Separate 

Mishna 

Edition 

1 Talmud 

1 Names and Subjects of Treatises 

Numb< 

Perak 

Bab. 

Jerus. 

10 

II 


Middoth, A/iasuremeft/s: contains the measurement 




to 

and description of the temple, its courts, gates. 





and halls; also description of the priestly guards 





in the temple. 

5 

11 

9 


Kinnim, Birds' Nests; treats of the sacrifices consist¬ 





ing of fowls, the offering of the poor (Lev. 1:14 ; 





5:7; 12:8). 

3 


VI. SEDER TEHAROTH (TWELVE MASECHTOTH). 


I 

2 


Khelim, Vessels; treats of the conditions under 





which domestic utensils, garments, etc., receive 




bo 

ritual uncleanness (Lev. 11:33-35). 

30 

2 

3 


Ohaloth, Tents; treats of tents and houses convey- 




(4 

ing the ritual uncleanness of a dead body (Numb. 





19: « 4 . « 5 )- 

18 

3 

4 


Nega-IM, Leprosy; treats of the laws relating to 





leprosy of men, garments, and dwellings (Lev., 
chaps. 13 and 14). 

14 

4 

5 


Parah, the Heifer; laws concerning the red heifer 





and the use of its ashes for the purification of the 




bo 

unclean (Numb., chap. 19). 

12 

5 

6 


Teharoth, Purifications. The word is here used 



c 

euphemistically, as the Masechta treats of some 





lesser degrees of uncleanness lasting only till sunset 
(Lev. 11:24-28). 

10 

6 

7 


Mikvaoth, Wells; treats of the conditions under 




which wells and reservoirs are fit to be used for 
ritual purifications. 

10 


7 

ig 

Ig 

Nidda, the Menstruous ; treats of the legal unclean¬ 



ness arising from certain conditions in women 
(Lev. 15:19-31, and 12:2-8). 

10 



8 

8 


Mach-Shirin, Preparations; treats of the liquids 





that,according to Lev. ii: 34, 38, prepare and dis¬ 
pose seeds and fruits to receive ritual uncleanness. 

6 

9 

9 

bc 

Z\Yi\yi^ Persons Suffering from Running Issues; treats 




c 

of the uncleanness arising from such secretions 




c 

(Lev. 15:2-18). 

5 

10 

10 


Tebul Yom, Immersed at Daytime; treats of the 





state of him who at daytime immersed for his 
purifications, while his perfect cleanness, according 
to the law, is not acquired before the setting of the 





sun. 

4 

11 

11 

bo 

Yadayim, Hands; treats of the ritual uncleanness of 




'Z 

hands, according to the traditional law, and of 




c 

their purification. 

4 

12 

12 


Uk-tzin, Stalks of Fruit; treats of stalks and shells 





of fruit in regard to conveying ritual uncleanness. 

3 
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The Tosephta. — Not all of the legal traditions existing at the time 
of the compilation of the Mishna were embodied in that work, and 
therefore did not come to form part of the authoritative code; but 
they are collected in a work called Tosephta (addition or supplement), 
and were intended to complete the deficiencies of the Mishna. It con¬ 
sists of 6o Masechtoth and 452 Perakim, and is frequently quoted in 
the Gemara. Besides the older traditions, it also contains some that 
are later. In its present shape it belongs to the fifth or sixth century. 
The work is usually printed as an appendix to Alphasi’s Compendium of 
the Talmud; but in the Vienna edition of the Babylonian Talmud its 
Masechtoth are appended to the corresponding Masechtoth of the 
Talmud. 

Besides the Tosephta, other traditions of the talmudic period are 
embodied in the Midrashira (which see), and still others have been lost; 
but all these are often quoted in the Gemara under the name Baraitha, 
meaning an extraneous Mishna, to distinguish them from the author¬ 
ized Mishna of R. Jehuda Hanasi. 

Authorities of the Mishna. —The authorities mentioned in the Mishna 
and Baraitha as having transmitted and developed the oral law, belong 
to three different periods : (i) the Sopherim, (2) the Zugoth, and (3) 
the Tanaim. 

The Sopherim extend from the time of Ezra to Simon the Just, or 
to 200 B. C. The connecting link between this period and the follow¬ 
ing is Antigonos of Socho, a disciple of Simon the Just. 

The Zugoth (“pairs”) is the appellation of the leading teachers 
from Jose ben Joezer to Hillel, who stood at the head of the San¬ 
hedrin, one as president i^Nasi) and the other as vice president {Ah 
hethdin). Their succession was: (i) Jose ben Joezer and Jose ben 
Jochanan (during the Maccabean wars of independence); (2) Joshua b. 
Perachia and Nitai of Arbela (in the time of John Hyrcanus); (3) Juda 
b. Tabai and Simon b. Shetach (in the time of Alexander Jannaeus and 
Salome); (4) Shemaiah and Abtalion (in the time of Hyrcanus II.); 
(5) Hillel and Shammai (in the time of King Herod). 

With the disciples of Hillel and Shammai begins the period of 
Tanaim, which lasted about 210 years, or to 220 A. D. From this 
time on the title Rabbi (“ my teacher”) for the ordained teachers, and 
the title Rabban (“ our teacher ”) for the president of the Sanhedrin, 
came into use. The period of the Tanaim is generally divided into 
five or six minor sections or generations, as follows, in order to show 
which teachers were more or less contemporaneous. The most promi¬ 
nent are in the first generation. 
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First generation (10-80 A. D.): (i) The school of Shammai and 
that of Hillel; (2) Akabia ben Mahalaleel; (3) Rabban Gamaliel the 
Elder; (4) Rabbi Chanina, Chief of the Priests; (5) R. Simon b. Gama¬ 
liel; (6) R. Jochanan ben Zaccai. 

Second generation (80-120 A. D.): (i) Rabban Gamaliel II. (of 
Jabne); (2) Rabbi Zadok; (3) R. Dosa (b. Harchinas); (4) R. Eliezer 
b. Jacob; (5) R. Eliezer (b. Hyrcanus); (6) R. Joshua (b. Chanania); 

(7) R. Elazar b. Azaria; (8) R. Juda b. Bathyra. 

Third generation (i 20-139 A. D.): (i) R. Tarphon; (2) R. Ishmael; 
{3) R. Akiba; (4) R. Jochanan b. Nuri; (5) R. Jose the Galilean ; (6) R. 
Simon b. Nanos; (7) R. Juda b. Baba; (8) R. Jochanan b. Broka. 

Fourth generation (139-165 A. D.): (i) R. Meir; (2) R. Jehuda (b. 
Ilai); (3) R. Jose (b. Chalafta); (4) R. Simon (b. Jochai); (5) R. Elazar 
(b. Shamua); (6) R. Jochanan the Sandelar; (7) R. Elazar b. Jacob; 

(8) R. Nehemiah; (9) R. Joshua b. Korcha; (10) R. Simon b. Gama¬ 
liel. 

Fifth generation (165-200 A. D.): (i) R. Nathan (the Babylonian); 
(2) Symmachus; (3) R. Jehuda Hanasi (the patriarch), called simply 
Rabbi; (4) R. Jose b. Juda; (5) R. Elazar b. Simon; (6) R. Simon 
b. Elazar. 

Sixth generation (Semi-Tanaim): (i) Plimo; (2) Ise b. Juda; (3) 
R. Elazar b. Jose; (4) R. Ishmael bar Jose; (5) R. Judah b. Lakish; 
(6) R. Chiya; (7) R. Acha; (8) R. Abba (Areca). The sixth genera¬ 
tion consists of the younger disciples of R. Juda Hanasi, and are not 
mentioned in the Mishna, but are mentioned in the Tosephta and 
Boraitha. They are, therefore, a sort of semi-Tanaim who form the 
connecting link between the period of the Tanaim and that of the 
Amoraim. 

[To be concluded in the next number.^ 




COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: MATTHEW 26:73, 74 * 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH lUBLE. 


Mcra fiiKpov Sc ir/jocrcX^wrc? oi coroirc? €l7rov rw Ilcr/xo *A\rfOcj^ xai crv 
cf a^oiii ct, Kai yap 17 Xu Aid irou S^Xw irc ttoici • rdrc rjp(aTo KaTaOtyMrO^^LV 
Kol 6fivv€iv oTi OvK oiStt rdv dvOptoirov. 


— VVestcntt-Hort Greek Text^ iSSi. 


And after a while came unto him they that stood by, and said to 
Peter, Surely thou also art one of them ; for thy speech bewrayeth 
thee. Then began he to curse and to swear, saying, I know not the 
man. 

—Authorized Version^ 1611. 


And after a little while they that stood by came and said to Peter, 
Of a truth thou also art t>ne of them ; for thy speech bewrayeth thee 
[raaketh thee known, R. V. (Am.)]. Then began he to curse and to 
swear, I know not the man. 

—Revised I'ersion {British)^ 1881, 

—Revised Version {American Standard Edition)^ igoi. 


But soon afterwards the bystanders came up and said to Peter: 
“There can be no doubt that you, too, are one of them ; why, your 
very way of speaking proves it! ” Then Peter began to swear, with 
most solemn imprecations: “I do not know the man.” 

— Tjventieth Century New Testament^ iqot. 


After a little while, however, the bystanders approached, and said 
to Peter: “You are most certainly one of them; for your dialect 
proves it plainly!” He then began to curse and swear, declaring, 
“ I do not even know the man ! ” 

— Fenton^ Neiv Testament in Modem English^ igoi. 


After a little while the bystanders came up and said to Peter, “To 
be sure, thou art one of them, too ; for indeed thy speech betrays thee.” 
Thereupon he began to loudly curse and swear, “I know not the man.” 

— Moffat^ Historical New Testament^ igoi. 
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And after a little those standing by came and said to Peter: “Surley 
you are one of them, for your talk betrays you.” Then he began to 
curse and to swear: “I do not know the man.” 

— Ballentine^ American Bible^ igoi. 


And after a little while those who stood by came near, and said to 
Simon, Surely thou also art one of them ; for even thy speech is like. 
Then began he to curse and to swear, I know not this man. 

—LewiSj Four Gospels translated from the Sinaitic Palimpsest^ t^94 


And soon after some men standing near came to Peter and said; 
^‘You too belonged to Jesus* company; your Galilean accent shows it.” 
Then Peter stoutly asserted, with a confirmatory oath: am not 

acquainted with the man.** 

—Biblical World. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS.* 

Almost every religious problem of today resolves itself into a 
problem in religious education. This is very obvious, for instance, in 
the question of the Bible in the public schools, or of the fitting of 
men for the modern demands of the ministry, or of the continued 
existence of the Sunday school. It may not be so obvious, but it is 
just as truly present, in other questions even more serious and funda¬ 
mental. The question as to the authority of the Bible has become for 
this age what the question as to the authority of the church was for the 
time of the Reformation. Literary study of the Bible is making it 
increasingly difficult for faith in the Bible as a repository of infallible 
information to persist. How to bring people to see in the real Bible 
the record of the progress of divine life in the world, and understand 
that such a record is a far surer aid to faith than any dictated instruc¬ 
tions could be, though they were from God himself, is a problem in 
religious education. The religious problem presented in the remark¬ 
able growth of such diverse cults as Mormonism, Dowieism, Spiritual¬ 
ism, and Christian Science, though not by any means unprecedented, 
is one that is in many of its phases distinctive of this age. If sanity 
is to prevail in religion over superstition, no matter how subtle or how 
highly organized, it can do so, in this country and age, only by means 
of religious education. 

In view of the fundamental character of the problem of religious 
education, it is strange that until within a very few years little, if any, 
serious and systematic attention has been given to it. Probably 
because religion has been so generally regarded as something mystical, 
if not magical, people even of the more thoughtful sort have seemed 
to be content to treat each religious problem as if it were unrelated to 
any other, and as well unrelated to the process by which God has 
brought mankind to its present state — that process which in these 
days is called evolution, but which may equally well be given the older 
name of education. It has, however, been evident for some years that 

*An editorial in the Outlook for July i8, 1903, which is here printed in full, with 
the permission of the publishers, because of its value to the present movement for 
religious education. 
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men have been changing in their view of religious life and its prob¬ 
lems. No more impressive sign of this change has been given than 
the sudden rise of the Religious Education Association. The mixture 
has been in solution; it is now crystallized. The existence of this 
body, with its already numerous membership representing very differ¬ 
ent schools of thought and habits of mind, and its extensive organiza¬ 
tion covering many departments of religious activity, indicates that 
men of today, however much they may differ in point of view, are 
ready to unite upon the single proposition that religion can and ought 
to be made a matter of education. During the meeting of the National 
Education Association at Boston last week, the officers and other mem¬ 
bers of the Religious Education Association assembled; a meeting of 
the Association was appointed for the first to the third of next March 
at Philadelphia; sixty men, educators, clergymen, journalists, some of 
national reputation, from as far west as the Rocky Mountains, as far 
south as Georgia, and of course from the East and Middle West, dis¬ 
cussed informally at dinner the character of the work undertaken; and 
some of the committees already formed conferred regarding specific 
measures needing immediate attention. But more important than any 
action taken, or any plans proposed, was the evidence, in the mere fact 
of the gathering, that out of the chaos is emerging some sign of order. 

For the purpose of making clearer the nature of the need which 
today underlies almost all religious problems, and thus indicating the 
scope of the work which must be undertaken to supply that need, we 
point out three distinctions which ought to be kept in mind. 

1. The first distinction, familiar to all present-day teachers, but 
none the less frequently ignored, is that between education and instruc¬ 
tion. Instruction is imparting information to a mind, and may be 
likened to the act of pouring water into a vessel. Education is the 
guidance of the growth of a mind, and may be likened to the process 
of cultivating a plant. Instruction may be one part of education, as 
watering a plant may be a part of the process of cultivating it; but 
imparting information to a mind may be a means of retarding its 
■development, just as watering a plant may interfere with its growth. 
It is one and a rather usual thing to give out information on religious 
subjects; it is another and far rarer thing to draw out the undeveloped 
religious life. Religious instruction is not the same as religious edu¬ 
cation. 

2. It therefore follows that a distinction must be made between 
dogma and religion. When we pass beyond instruction into education. 
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we pass beyond dogma into religion. What is often called religious 
education has often been nothing more than instruction in dogma. 
How dogmas may best be conveyed may be discussed and settled, and 
yet the subject of education in religion remain untouched. What the 
rules of Greek grammar are to the literary instinct, the dogmas of 
theology are to religion. The teacher can hammer rules into the boy’s 
head; but the literiary instinct he has to develop out of the boy’s 
mind. Pogmas can be conveyed by instruction; but religion must be 
developed by education. 

3. A distinction likewise follows between religion and feeling. If 
religion can be made the subject of education, it may yet be emotional, 
but it must be more than emotion. One may be intensely emotional 
and remain uneducated. A plant that bears flowers but no fruit is not 
a developed plant. The deepening of religious experience has often 
been supposed to be religious education. But religious education is 
more than the deepening of religious experience. It may include 
instruction in dogma; it may include the deepening of experience; 
but if it is real education, it must be concerned primarily with the 
development of the complete life. 

This is the problem that is peculiarly the religious problem of this 
day and land. A democracy must seek for the solution of its religious 
problems, like that of its political and social problems, in education. 
Only as religious education, as distinct from dogmatic instruction on 
the one hand and cultivation of the emotions on the other, is achieved 
will the religious questions of the age, even such pressing ones as 
those concerning the authority of the Bible, the overcoming of supersti¬ 
tion, and the union of the church, find answer. 
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Six popular lectures on The Poetry and the Poetical Books of the 
Old Testament have been issued in small book form by Professor E. 
Kautzsch, of the University of Halle. They present in an admirable 
way the “Form and Varieties of Hebrew Poetry/* “Old Testament 
Indications of the Cultivation of Secular Poetry by the Ancient 
Hebrews/* “Collections of Poems in Ancient Israel/* and introduc- 
torily “The Individual Poetical Books of the Old Testament.** 

The venerable and renowned New Testament scholar of Erlangen, 
Professor Theodor Zahn, has projected a new commentary on the New 
Testament, the first volume of which is announced, Das Evan^elium 
des Matthaus (Leipzig, 1903, pp. 714; M. 14.50). Dr. Zahn is now sixty- 
five years old, and is known in all countries by reason of his great 
work on the canon of the New Testament and his more recent elabo¬ 
rate introduction to the New Testament. It is peculiarly fitting that 
he should give the ripest years of his life to commentaries upon the 
New Testament books, and all will feel grateful that he begins with 
the gospels, where good commentaries are especially lacking. His 
Commentary on Matthew will be received with the highest expectations 
from scholars of all schools; there is no one better entitled or more 
competent to interpret the New Testament than he. It may be hoped 
that succeeding volumes of the series will appear without extended 
intervals. 

In the Postscript attached to the fourth volume of the Encyclopedia 
Biblicay which has now appeared, completing the work, the editors 
express themselves somewhat more hopefully regarding the outlook for 
biblical theology. In the Preface of 1899 they avowed their interest in 
this branch of biblical study, but excluded all its subjects from the 
Encyclopcedia on the ground that the results obtained in this field were 
as yet unscientific and unstable. They now say: “It is becoming more 
and more obvious that the yearly advancing study of the apocryphal 
and apocalyptic Jewish literature is destined to have considerable 
effect within the near future on the treatment of the religious ideas of 
both parts of the Bible. Nor can we doubt that the progress now 
being made in the investigation of the early Christian literature will 
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also turn to the advantage of the biblical theology of the New Testa¬ 
ment.’* Consequently in the last two volumes of their dictionary they 
have furnished a number of introductory and descriptive articles bear¬ 
ing on biblical theology. The reader is left to wish that this better 
judgment had earlier prevailed in the editing of the Encyclopadia, 

A SKETCH of the life of Professor Hermann Schultz, who died on 
May 15 last, is contributed by Professor J. A. Paterson, of New Col¬ 
lege, Edinburgh, to the July issue of the Expository Times. Professor 
Schultz was born in 1836, studied at Erlangen and Gottingen, and in 
1861 became a Privat-Docent in the latter institution. He was then 
ordinary professor in Old Testament at Basel (1864), Strassburg (1872), 
and Heidelberg (1874). In 1876 he was called back to the chair of 
theology at Gottingen University, and continued there until the time 
of his death. In England and America Dr. Schultz has been best 
known by his Alttestamentliche Theologie, of which the first edition was 
published in 1869, the fifth in 1896; an English translation was pre¬ 
pared in 1892 by Professor Paterson from the fourth German edition. 
He was a first-class Hebraist, and throughout his long career an able 
and influential scholar, wide-read in philosophy as well as in theology. 
In addition, he was a popular and excellent preacher, and gave a por¬ 
tion of his time to homiletical instruction. From natural temperament, 
as well as from acquired qualifications. Professor Schultz was fitted to 
act as a mediating influence in academic and ecclesiastical controver¬ 
sies. He progressed with other Old Testament scholars, but sought to 
keep in connection with the church representatives. In 1881 he pub¬ 
lished an important work on The Divinity of Christy characterized by 
great philosophical learning and broad Christian sympathy. His 
latest writings were handbooks on dogmatics, ethics, and apologetics. 
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Sacred Sites of the Gospels. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
By Professor Williant Sanday, D.D., LL.D., and Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903. Pp. 
126. 13s. 6d., 

On his return to Oxford after a visit to Palestine in 1902, Professor 
Sanday gave three public lectures on the geography of Palestine from 
a New Testament point of view. These three lectures constitute the 
main portion of this volume. They are entitled : “The External 
Aspect of Palestine in the Time of Christ,’’ “Sites Outside Jerusalem,” 
and “ Sites in Jerusalem.” To these lectures are added a supplemental 
one on the latest books dealing with Palestinian travel and topography. 
The reading matter of the book is illustrated by fifty-five plates, repro¬ 
ducing a large number of photographs of important New Testament 
sites. The reader is furnished also with an excellent chart of ancient 
Jerusalem, showing the location of walls, buildings, and pools; a dia¬ 
gram and a description of the temple of Herod, carefully worked out 
by Mr. Paul Waterhouse; and good maps of small districts in which 
lay the sites discussed. 

The subject of the book is a very limited one, dealing only with 
sites mentioned in the gospels. Dr. Sanday says that he publishes 
this material in advance of the Life of Christ which he has in prepara¬ 
tion, in order to relieve the latter work of these topographical discus¬ 
sions. But in spite of the brief, incomplete, and patchwork character of 
the contents, and in spite of the exorbitant price for the material fur¬ 
nished, the book will be widely read. This is because many will wish 
to know the conclusions of England’s foremost New Testament scholar 
as to the identification of gospel sites. 

In the first lecture the author describes the great difficulty of get¬ 
ting behind modern Palestine to ancient Palestine. There still exist 
considerable remains of the first century of our era, but they are deeply 
buried below the surface, or overlaid with later ornamentation; and 
when these remains are uncovered, it is with the greatest difficulty that 
they can be identified. Two elements in particular must be removed 
from modern Palestine before we can see the Holy Land as it was in 
Jesus’ day: (i) the Saracenic element; for the temple area, the mosque, 
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the walls of Jerusalem, and many other features of the city and the 
land are of Saracenic origin; (2) the work of the Crusaders, the 
remains of whose castles in Jerusalem and throughout the land are the 
most conspicuous ruins at many points in Palestine. 

In the second lecture Dr. Sanday comments upon the traditional 
identification of sites. The desire to locate all the events of sacred 
history has led to the assignment of many events to localities about 
which no actual information existed, and in some cases to sites which can 
be shown by indirect biblical evidence to be impossible or improbable. 
Nevertheless, tradition is one of the means of correct identification of 
places. “A fair proportion of the gospel sites can be identified quite 
satisfactorily,” the author says, “and in regard to others, the alternatives 
lie within measurable compass.” 

Some of the more interesting sites outside of Jerusalem which are 
discussed are: (i) Cana, which Dr. Sanday thinks is ‘Ain Kin^, rather 
than Kefr Kenna or KUnet el-Jelil. (2) Gerasa, identified with the 
ruined Khersa; he holds that this difficult textual and topographical 
problem can be counted settled. (3) Emmaus (Luke 24: 13), which is 
the modern Kaldniyeh, rather than el-Kub^beh. (4) Sychar (John 
4:5) is ‘Ain ‘Askar, situated at the foot of Mount Ebal, about a mile 
from Niblus and not quite so far from Jacob’s Well. (5) Aenon, 
“ near to Salim ” (John 3 : 23), is to be found in the Jordan valley, some 
seven and one-half miles from Beisin (Scythopolis).* (6) Bethsaida, 
which is the so-called Bethsaida Julias, a few miles east of the Jor¬ 
dan at its entrance into the Sea of Galilee; Dr. Sanday thinks it 
unnecessary to postulate a second Bethsaida. 

The site of Capernaum, as is befitting, receives extended discussion. 
Recent years have seen a decided growth of opinion in favor of the 
Khin Minyeh site as against that at Tell Hum, and with this identifica¬ 
tion Dr. Sanday concurs.® How scholars are divided on this point 
may be indicated: For Tell Hum — Thomson, Wilson, Furrer, Socin, 
Schiirer, Guerin, Guthe, Buhl; for Kh^n Minyeh — Robinson, Stanley, 
Sepp, Keim, Conder, Merrill, G. A. Smith, Ewing, von Soden, Rider 
Haggard.^ The chief argument for Tell Hum lies in the name itself, 

* Not in Samaria, at ‘ Ainfin, held to be one of the few “ absolute certainties ” by the 
author of the new Macmillan Guide to Palestine. Regarding this work Dr. Sanday 
says : “I cannot think that the editor is happy in his identifications, and still less in the 
confidence with which he speaks of some of them.” 

*On p. 49 he speaks of Khan Minyeh as the “slightly more probable site of 
Capernaum.” 

3 Whose recent w.ork, A Winter Pilgrimage^ Dr. Sanday commends. Still 
higher praise is given to Fulleylove and Kelncan’s The Holy Land (igo2). 
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but this Dr. Sanday believes to be a corruption, as there is no Tell at 
that site. The indications in the gospels clearly favor the Kh^n Min- 
yeh site, since Capernaum is therein connected with the Plain of 
Gennesaret in a way that is better satisfied if Capernaum was actually 
upon it than if it were two and a half miles away. And this connec¬ 
tion with the Plain is made still more evident by Josephus.^ Further, 
the Kh^n Minyeh site lies on the ancient caravan route from Damascus 
to Jerusalem and Egypt, while the other site does not; this would 
account for the customhouse at which Matthew was engaged. Finally, 
the beach at Khin Minyeh is larger, this locality is considered the best 
on the lake for fishing, and the remains of harbor works can be seen 
at low water. The ruins at Tell Hum may be the remains of a city 
built at a later time. 

The third lecture deals with sacred sites in Jerusalem : (i) Dr. San¬ 
day strongly indorses the view that the place of Pilate’s condemnation 
of Jesus was not in or near the tower of Antonia (adjoining the temple 
inclosure on the north), but rather within the palace of Herod, the 
outer fortifications of which still survive by the Jaffa Gate (across the 
city to the west from the Antonia). To adopt this view makes the 
traditional Via Dolorosa unhistorical, but the tradition has no real 
authority. (2) With regard to the Pool of Bethesda (John 5:2) Dr. 
Sanday reaches no conclusion. He does not think favorably of the 
pool excavated near the church of St. Anne, which has found much 
favor since its discovery fifteen years ago. “The site that really has 
some substantial support in tradition is that of the so-called Twin 
Pools, under the convent of the Sisters of Zion, at the northwest corner 
of the Fortress of Antonia;” “but I am afraid there is little chance 
that they can be the real Bethesda” (p. 56). The location of the Vir¬ 
gin’s Fountain makes it impossible to identify it with Bethesda, as 
Conder does. (3) The temple of Herod occupied the highest point 
of the hill now included in the Haram area, and stood a little to the 
west of the rock over which the Mosque of Omar is built. “ Except 
for the block formed by the Mosque el-Aksa, we must think of the 
whole area as crowned by buildings of a more massive type than those 
which we see today” (p. 59). The temple was built on*successive ter¬ 
races, instead of upon the modern comparatively level place. Dr. San¬ 
day makes some trenchant criticisms of Dr. Schick’s model of the 
Herodian temple. (4) The famous Golden Gate, on the east wall of 
the Haram area, was erected by Heraclius in memory of his triumphal 

< Wars, III, X, 8 . 
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entry at that point, with the true cross recovered from the Persians, in 
629 A. D. It was through the older gate which stood on the same 
site that Jesus probably made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. (5) 
The Caenaculum, or upper room, the scene of the last supper, and sub¬ 
sequently the habitual meeting-place of the apostles, is in Dr. Sanday’s 
judgment correctly located by tradition. 

The fullest treatment is naturally reserved for the site of the cruci¬ 
fixion. Did it take place where the Church of the Holy Sepulcher now 
stands, as tradition maintains, or on the hill above Jeremiah's Grotto, 
outside the present city wall to the north, as is held by many modern 
scholars? Dr. Sanday thinks “there is still a certain balance of proba¬ 
bility in favor of the traditional site of Golgotha” (p. 88). “I can¬ 
not regard the arguments adduced in favor of the new site as having 
really any great weight. They are mere possibilities of coincidence 
of a vague and shadowy kind; and they are unsupported by even a 
particle of direct evidence” (p. 71). He inclines to agree with Schick 
and Mommert that the second wall left the site of the Holy Sepulcher 
outside the city. And he holds to an “appreciable probability” that 
the locality of the crucifixion of Jesus was continuously remembered 
by the Christians from its occurrence until the time of Constantine. 

C. W. V. 


The Theology of Christ’s Teaching. By the Late John M. 

King, D.D., Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. Man. 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 484. $2.50, net. 

This is a posthumous work, published by the author's friends as a 
memorial of his long and useful life. Dr. King died in 1899, at the 
age of seventy years. He was a Scotchman by birth, and was educated 
at Edinburgh. In 1856, when he was twenty-seven years old, he came^ 
to Canada, and was an influential Presbyterian minister in Toronto 
and elsewhere for many years. In 1883 he accepted the position of 
principal and professor of theology in Manitoba College, Winnipeg, to 
which institution he devoted the best part of his life. His work for the 
college was remarkably successful; he won love and respect on all sides 
for his piety, his wisdom in administration, his ability as a teacher, and 
his helpfulness in ecclesiastical affairs. 

The present work by Dr. King embodies his class lectures upon 
this subject, which he was accustomed to deliver in his capacity as pro¬ 
fessor of theology. They were not intended for scholars, but for theo¬ 
logical students. Their author would not have claimed for his lectures 
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a position beside the great scientific works on the teaching of Jesus. 
The book, in fact, holds a humble place in theological literature. Still, 
it may be helpful to those who are beginning to understand the value 
of studying Jesus* teaching by itself. Dr. King was cautiously feeling 
his way forward into the historical study of the gospels. The very fact 
that he lectured upon the teaching of Jesus was an evidence that he 
appreciated the modern methods in approaching the Bible. He says: 
“In going to the personal teachings of the Savior we are going to that 
which constitutes, if not the exclusive, yet the ultimate basis of authority 
in regard to things divine and spiritual** (p. xix). But in the same 
paragraph he endeavors to allay alarm by the statement that “ the isola¬ 
tion of the personal teachings of Christ is not to be regarded as neces¬ 
sarily implying that other portions of Scripture are less authoritative.** 
The position, then, seems to be: Jesus is the supreme authority in 
Christianity, but the apostles can be regarded as equal authorities. 
This of course is well meant, but is difficult of comprehension logically. 
The author clearly discloses that he regards the teaching of Jesus as 
normative for the Christian religion. 

Dr. King’s interpretation of the teaching of Jesus, while dominated 
throughout by a dogmatic interest and worked out in part by the con¬ 
ventional methods of theological study, shows not a little influence 
from the expositions of Jesus* teaching by Wendt, Beyschlag, Bruce, 
and others. The chief topics are generally well chosen, and the 
exposition of individual passages often shows a real insight into Jesus’ 
thought. But the author does not avail himself of many important 
results of the historical investigation of the gospels, these seem to lie 
just beyond his horizon. He thinks it proper to use the teaching of 
Jesus in the gospel of John in the same way that he uses the teaching 
of Jesus in the synoptic gospels. He concerns himself very little with 
the questions which constitute the “synoptic problem,” or with the 
elaborate preliminary considerations which must be made before the 
gospels can be used as sources for ascertaining the teaching of Jesus. 

The book is therefore one which aspires to scholarship, and has 
touches of scholarship, but falls far short of that goal. Nevertheless, 
Dr. King was seeking to be a historical student of the Bible, and was in 
advance of his church. His exposition of Christ’s teaching may reach 
many who at the present time need just this limited and mild guidance 
in the right direction. 
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The Superiority of Hebrew over Babylonian Literature. 

Professor Ed. Konig, in an article in the Homiletic Review for July, 
gives the following judgment on the religio-ethical relation in which 
the Old Testament stands to Babylonian literature : (i) The Old Testa¬ 
ment in fact runs parallel, in some traditions which refer to the primi¬ 
tive history of humanity, with the cuneiform literature, but it presents 
the materials which are contained therein as common heritage in a 
sublime form. In exhibiting these materials the Old Testament 
clearly brings out the priority of the Spirit before the matter, and the 
unity of the Divine. (2) The Old Testament, in those parts of its 
contents which are peculiar to it, expresses at least these central ideas: 
(^7) the consciousness of Israel that it possessed a unique position 
among the ancient nations because of the divine election; {b') the con¬ 
sciousness of Israel’s prophets that they were the interpreters of the 
living God; and (c) the doctrine that the true kingdom of God, which 
had been founded in Israel as the nursery of perfect religion and 
morality, will finally bring the true salvation, i. e., the redemption from 
guilt and sin, and will embrace all men who lay hold of this salvation 
by repentance and faith. (3) The Old Testament is a monument of a 
history of religion whose anchorage lies in the background of the 
world, which history was closed indeed for a time, but not forever, and 
will be opened again to unfold the Christ of God, who shall come to 
judge and create a new heaven and a new earth, in which righteousness 
dwelleth. 

The Fatherhood of God. 

No teacher gains today the ear of the educated world who does 
not make the divine fatherhood the keynote of his message. The 
fundamental purpose of the incarnation was the revelation of the 
divine fatherhood. In these two sentences Rev. G. S. Streatfeild, 
writing in the Expositor for July, strongly states the present mood of 
biblical theology. There has been a progressive realization of the 
fatherhood of God in the religious consciousness of the world. The 
greater part of the Old Testament is occupied in showing the steps by 
which the people of Israel were led onward and upward from crude 
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and rudimentary conceptions of God and worship to the noble and 
spiritual views which find expression in the prophetic literature. From 
the first — the first, that is, of which we have any knowledge — man’s 
religious ideas were bound up with a sense of the divine fatherhood 
and of a responsibility to a .Superior Being. The study of history 
teaches us not to despise the day of small things; in the growth of 
Hebrew thought we trace the advance, by a process of spiritual evolu¬ 
tion, of these conceptions of sonship and responsibility toward their 
goal in the teaching of Christ which centered in the kingdom and the 
family. 

In the Old Testament it is generally the nation, rather than the 
individual, that claims the privilege of the divine fatherhood. A 
defective sense of individual and personal right prevailed in the Hebrew 
nation, as amongst other nations of antiquity; and this undeveloped 
sense of individualism would naturally manifest itself in an inability to 
realize, except very imperfectly and tentatively, the individual father¬ 
hood of God. Yet no one can read the Old Testament without seeing 
that the more spiritually minded amongst the Jews rose above the 
teaching of their times and grasped something of the sense in which 
the fatherhood of God is understood by the Christian. The teaching 
of the later prophets, which made personality a part of human thought 
and life, invested it with a religious significance and moral responsibility. 

Then our Lord took this newly awakened religious sense and 
through it brought into consciousness the sense of individual sonship. 
The New Testament presents no greater contrast to the Old than in its 
treatment of the divine fatherhood. Read the Sermon on the Mount, 
and set it side by side with the words of the most evangelical of the 
prophets, and how clearly is it seen that we have entered upon a new 
dispensation. The fatherhood of God is the basis of Jesus’ appeal 
alike to the conscience and to the heart. Unquestionably the universal 
fatherhood of God is both implied and declared in the teaching of 

Christ. That he came to reconcile the children of disobedience to 

their heavenly father, that all men are regarded as, at least potentially, 
the sons of God, can hardly be disputed. But it is just as much beyond 
dispute that he never failed to impress upon his hearers the fact that 
the filial relation of man to God was of a moral and spiritual nature, 
that the essence and reality of sonship consist in likeness to God. It 
is not too much to say that, in the logic of the heart, the universal 

fatherhood of God is the corollary of the incarnation, as the incarna¬ 

tion is its true and eternal expression. 
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The Character of Jesus Christ. 

The leading article in the Hibbert Journal for July is so entitled, and 
its author is Professor Francis G. Peabody, dean of the Divinity School 
of Harvard University. The public interest in Dr. Peabody’s writings 
has been made keen by his important work, Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question. The most conspicuous aspect of contemporary Christian 
thought, he says, is the renewal of popular interest in the character of 
Christ. Never was there a time when plain people were less concerned 
with the metaphysics or ecclesiasticism of Christianity. The construc¬ 
tion of systems and the contentions of creeds, which once appeared the 
central themes of human interest, are now regarded by millions of busy 
men and women as mere echoes of ancient controversies, if not mere 
mockeries of the problems of the present age. But to follow Jesus 
though one does not understand him; to do the will even if one has 
not learned the doctrine; to perceive through much darkness that the 
life is the light of man — these are the marks of the new obedience. 
Questions of criticism, of authority, of divinity, may be insoluble; but 
the Sermon on the Mount, the parables, the teaching, the character of 
Jesus, are left; and the practical Christ is enough to satisfy a practical 
age. 

The commanding interest of modern thought happens to be 
humanitarian, industrial, social, ethical. And in Jesus we come upon 
a teacher whose purpose does not appear to be primarily theological or 
metaphysical, but personal and ethical. We feel the contagion of per¬ 
sonality, the persuasiveness of character. Never was a teacher less 
concerned with definitions or propositions, or more undisguised in his 
hostility to the system-makers of his age. Jesus’ rewards were offered 
for growth in character. “Blessed are the meek; the poor inspirit; 
the pure in heart.” His highest commendation was for those who 
accepted his tests of character. Drawn, then, to his person, as he thus 
lived and taught, impressed by the character he commended and illus¬ 
trated, the first disciples were led on, through obedience to knowledge, 
through conduct to faith. 

It may be the same today. Beyond this first impression of the 
character of Jesus Christ there remain, no doubt, further glimpses of 
the Eternal which it was his mission to disclose; but the path to these 
heights of discernment may lie for the present age, as it did for the first 
disciples, through the recognition of his ethical authority. Doing the 
will, one may come to know the doctrine. The return of the mind to 
the contemplation of the character of Jesus does not, as some appre- 
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hend, involve a permanent reaction from theological interest, or a 
permanent substitution of ethics for religion. On the contrary, it may 
indicate the natural sequence of Christian conviction. Out of the new 
appreciation of the moral leadership of Jesus may issue a new era of 
theological confidence. A movement which begins in attachment to a 
character may end in richer philosophical discriminations and broader 
religious visions. The Christian theology of the future may not 
improbably be a process of induction from the character of Jesus 
Christ. 

From whatever side we approach the character of Jesus, an impres¬ 
sion of mastery confronts us. Jesus is no gentle visionary, no con¬ 
templative saint; he is a person whose dominating trait is force. The 
appeal of Jesus is primarily to the will. He calls for a moral decision. 
He assumes in men a capacity for righteousness and expects from 
men a moral initiative. The discipleship he desires is not sentimental, 
emotional, occasional; it is rational, ethical, a form of obedience, a 
direction of the will. There is also to be observed an intellectual 
aspect of this quality of power; a strength of reasoning, a sagacity, 
insight, and alertness of mind which contribute to his authority. He 
was intellectually as well as spiritually equipped to adapt his teaching 
to his age. But it was not his scholastic wisdom which most impressed 
his hearers. There was perceived in him a quality of insight which, 
instead of being akin to the learning of scholars, was distinct from it, 
and was seen to be an original endowment, a spiritual gift. He was 
a teacher, but the authority of his teaching was not that of the scribes. 
His wisdom was not erudition. It left, not.an impression of academic 
acquisition, but of penetration, discernment, grasp. 


The Jadaistic-Christian Opponents of Paul and His Gospel. 

Continuing his articles in the Expositor on “Missionary Methods in 
the Times of the Apostles,” Dr. Theo. Zahn in the July number describes 
the labors of those Judaistic-Christians who were opposed to the apostle 
Paul and the universal spiritual gospel which he preached, and who 
followed him into the gentile field to counteract his influence and to 
overthrow his work. This Judaizing party among the primitive Chris¬ 
tians was composed of those who had once been Pharisees, and who, 
according to the judgment of Paul, had never been really penetrated 
by the emancipating power of the gospel, and who had no right to the 
Christian name of “brethren” (Gal. 2 : 4 ; 2 Cor. 11 : 26 ; Acts 15:5). 
In these Christian Pharisees might be found a goodly portion of that 
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zeal for making proselytes (Matt. 23:15) of which Jesus accused the 
Pharisees. They caricatured the truly missionary calling jof Israel. 
They, like the former Pharisee Paul, did not doubt that the gospel was 
intended for all nations; only they held that the gentiles converted by 
it were to be incorporated into the Jewish people and placed under 
the laws of Moses. 

Therefore they saw with deep resentment a gentile church arise in 
Antioch, independent of the Law, and that this Christianity, no longer 
dependent on Judaism, was successfully propagated in Asia Minor. If 
they were not prepared to give up their ideal forever, they must grasp 
the wanderer’s staff and establish themselves as missionary preachers 
wherever the teaching which they opposed began to lake firm hold. They 
acted thus in Antioch immediately after the first missionary journey of 
Paul and Barnabas. After they had been disowned, according to the two 
existing accounts (Gal. 2:1-10; Acts 15:1-35), by the leaders of 
Jewish Christianity at the Apostles’ Council in Jerusalem, they made 
similar attempts on their own account in the newly formed communities 
of Galatia, the churches founded by Paul on his first missionary jour¬ 
ney. They went as missionaries of the gospel; they regarded them¬ 
selves as representatives of the original gospel of Christ. As Paul, 
according to their judgment, had mutilated the gospel in order to 
gain speedy and brilliant missionary results, it appeared to them that 
it was truly a missionary task to bring to the misguided gentile Chris¬ 
tians the true and complete gospel. So they came to Corinth, to Rome, 
to Colossae, and to other places, everywhere decrying Paul as a rene¬ 
gade Jew and a false apostle of Christ. 

But this Judaistic Christian mission accomplished little; the truth 
was with Paul, he represented the true gospel, and his labors were 
blessed by God to the complete establishment in the gentile world of 
a universal, spiritual Christianity. 
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“BE YE THEREFORE PERFECT/’ 


The Authorized Version of Matt. 5 :48 reads: “Be ye there¬ 
fore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

This translation was altered by the Revisers to read: 
^RANSLAmJ therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 

Father is perfect.” The American Standard Edi¬ 
tion, published in 1901, reproduces the translation of the British 
Revisers. It is obvious, however, when one considers the Greek 
words and the context, that the older translation was the better. 
The Revisers sacrificed the sense to the literal form of the original. 
The Greek verb in this phrase {iaeaOe ovp vfieU rdXeioi) is a future 
indicative as regards its form, and a future indicative is generally 
to be translated by “shall ” or “will,” because it generally has a 
predictive force. But in this case the future indicative has the 
force of an imperative. This use of the tense is found in the 
New Testament in certain passages, partly under the influence 
of the Septuagint Greek. And in Matt. 5 : 48 we have an allu¬ 
sion to Lev. 19:2, which in the Septuagint reads ayioi laeade. 
That the force of the tense is imperatival is indicated also by 
the fact that in Luke 6:36, the parallel passage to Matt. 
5:48, we have an actual imperative form: “Be ye merciful, 
even as your Father is merciful.” Upon the imperatival force 
of the future indicative laeade in Matt. 5:48 scholars are 
entirely agreed. 

The sense also requires that the phrase should be translated : 
“Be ye therefore perfect.” To read the words, “Ye therefore 
shall be perfect,” gives the idea of a prediction as to what will 
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be at some future time. The injunction, however, as given by 
Jesus, is a command for the present. He does not mean, be 
perfect at some distant future time, but be perfect now. There 
is no particular sense of futurity in the phrase. It is, of course, 
true that we may deduce the idea that we shall at some future 
time be perfect. This deduction, however, is made from a judg¬ 
ment that God would not command what was impossible, and 
that God’s plans for mankind involve the ultimate perfection of 
those who commit themselves to him. But neither of these 
ideas belongs to this passage, strictly speaking. 


Life Aoqoroihq 
TO AM Ideal 


Jesus’ command, “Be ye perfect,” is to be interpreted in the 
light of the passage with which it is associated. Consideration 
of the passage shows that the perfection enjoined 
is a perfection in love, not a perfection in some 
abstract sense. Jesus in the previous verses has 
been teaching men that they should have a complete love for all 
men; that they were not only to love those who love them, but 
also their enemies. He wished to establish the principle of a 
universal love which would unite all men in a complete human 
brotherhood. Every man was to love every other man, what¬ 
ever might be the other man’s attitude toward himself. And 
Jesus illustrated the rightness of this principle by showing that 
God himself acted according to it: “He maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust.” Anyone, Jesus says, will love those who love him; 
that is a natural condition of things, and indicates no particular 
self-sacrifice or religious principle. But to love others in axi 
unselfish and forgiving way, in a way which will lead one to 
serve others to the full extent of one’s ability, this is love of the 
highest order. Jesus will be satisfied with nothing but the 
highest ideal. Consequently, in closing the passage which 
enjoins this complete love of men, he utters the decisive com¬ 
mand that men are to be perfect in their love for one another. 

Life, therefore, is to be lived according to the highest ideal. 
A man may say: “It is impossible for me to attain such an ideal 
of love for my fellow-men. I do not myself attain it; no others 
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whom I know attain it; and the whole command seems to be in 
the realm of the impossible.” We do not expect, however, 
from Jesus an injunction to attain the impossible. He presented 
the highest ideal in his teaching, but he considered that men 
were capable with God’s help of attaining the ideal. To be sure, 
he does not himself seem to expect that the ideal will be 
attained immediately by any one person, or by mankind as a 
whole. The time element for the attainment of perfection in 
love is fully recognized by him. But he leaves no doubt that 
the ideal is to be sought by all in the most earnest way, and that 
men must live according to the ideal which he sets before them. 
Men are not to think that their present stage of development, 
whether viewed personally or viewed racially, is the ultimate 
stage; rather we are advancing, according to the laws and con¬ 
ditions which God in his wisdom has set, toward a goal the 
characteristics of which can now be only dimly comprehended. 
We are to live by faith in him, committing our lives in the 
fullest sense to him, walking according to the commandments 
which Jesus has given, and striving for the ideal which he has 
proclaimed, trusting that God in his own time will bring us to 
that ultimate condition of perfection in love which the gospel 
indicates as his will for men. 

In this important teaching of Jesus, as in all the teachings 
contained in the Sermon on the Mount, as well as in other parts 
Jfm UrrEHB gospels, Jesus is announcing to men the will 

THE Divine of God. He stands as a successor of the old 
IMPERATIVE Hebrew prophets who had themselves attained a 
lofty ideal of life, and had themselves apprehended the will of 
God in a large and true measure. But Jesus was not simply a 
second Elijah, or Isaiah, or Jeremiah, or Hosea, or Micah, 
reiterating their message. He was in the supreme sense a 
revealer of God to men. He knew, as others had not known, 
what the will of God required of men, and what the character of 
God was in his relation toward men. Jesus* teaching in these 
words is, therefore, a divine message, and the command which 
he gives that men are to be perfect in love is God*s own com- 
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mand. If one seeks further evidence that the command is God’s 
own, one may find it in the response which the sincere soul 
makes to Jesus' utterance. The injunction of Jesus that men 
love according to the highest ideal of love is an injunction 
which appeals at once to the devout person as a law within his 
heart. The word of Jesus which comes to him from without is 
welcomed just because it is a duplicate of that already present 
within. 

We are having in these days a new and valuable emphasis 
upon the part which the will plays in a man’s life. Sometimes 
it has been thought that the intellect dominates the 

ThF y^lLI TO 

Be Good whole man. But a truer philosophy supports the 

view which Jesus took, that the individual in his 
complete self is the real man with the will as the dominating 
force. Jesus always taught with the underlying assumption that 
a man’s choice was the thing to be reached, and the thing to 
receive the first attention on the part of the man himself. If he 
chose to be good, he might be good; if he did not so choose, he 
should be stirred to a sense of his responsibility and make the 
necessary choice. A man must, according to Jesus, turn away 
from that which is sinful and low and selfish, to that which is 
right and noble and helpful. That God stands always ready to 
assist the man who chooses to turn his life in the direction of 
goodness is always understood. But the responsibility of choice 
rests with the individual. If he has a will to be good, he may 
become so; and if he has not the will, he is under obligation to 
arouse himself to this choice. 


It has not been the experience of men in the past that a 
choice of the ideal life, however sincere or energetic, brought an 
The Trams- immediate realization of the ideal. Even those 
FORMATION who have most faithfully striven to attain the 
OF Conduct gospel ideal have made slow progress toward it. 
The attainment is evidently to be reached by a process of 
development. This seems to be true, not only for the indi¬ 
vidual, but also for the race. We are moving forward toward 
the ideal slowly, to be sure, but with a progress to which we 
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cannot be blind, and which guarantees to us an ultimate 
realization of the ideal. We should not be satisfied, however, 
with the progress we make; rather, we should deepen our 
resolve, expend our energy, and avail ourselves of every oppor¬ 
tunity for hastening the progress. When we have done this we 
can safely leave the rest to God, in a perfect trust that he will 
fulfil his purposes in the world. 

The fundamental choice of a man is the criterion of God*s 
judgment of him. If he has chosen goodness, he has placed 
himself in a right relation to God, and has shown himself a true 
son of his heavenly Father. The criterion of judgment is not 
the conduct of a man, but the state of his heart. Nevertheless, 
as Jesus specifically taught, and Paul also, the life of a man who 
has chosen goodness will as a natural outcome of that choice 
manifest more and more completely the goodness which he seeks 
to attain. The fruits of the spirit, as Paul calls them, will show 
themselves. The conduct—that is, the external acts — of a 
man’s life will evince the direction of the life within. There 
will come in due time a transformation of conduct which will 
give outward expression to the inner life. The faith which does 
not in due time transform the character and the conduct of a 
man is, as James said, “dead.” And Jesus affirms the same 
truth in the most emphatic way when in the closing words of the 
Sermon on the Mount he says: “ Not everyone that saith unto 
me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 
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JEWISH CUSTOMS OF BIRTH. MARRIAGE, 
AND DEATH. 


By Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem. Syria. 


The customs observed by the Jews of modern Palestine are 
essentially the same as those practiced in the biblical period, and 
throw much light upon many passages of Scripture. As the 
three*great events of the individual life are birth, marriage, and 
death, it will be of interest to consider how these events are 
treated among the Jews in Palestine, today. 

. I. BIRTH. 

The customs connected with birth are many, and to us some¬ 
what surprising. There is an entire absence of what we would 
think decorous and fitting. At the advent of the child the room, 
instead of being left quietly to the poor sufferer and a midwife, 
is filled with a noisy crowd of men, women, and children. The 
atmosphere is often stifling. It is an old custom among the 
Sephardim, if labor is protracted, to set a chair in the midst of 
the room for Sitt Miriam (the lady Mary), who is invited to 
come in and assist, but as soon as the child arrives is as hur¬ 
riedly invited to retire. Who the Mary is that is so invited I do 
not know—perhaps Miriam, the sister of Moses; or the idea 
may be some Roman Catholic superstition picked up in Spain 
and retained all these years. It is similar to the common cus¬ 
tom of putting an empty chair at circumcisions, and a cup of 
wine at the Passover for the prophet Elijah. 

From the moment the child is born neither mother nor child 
must be left alone for a moment, as a terrible enemy of the race 
is hovering around to injure them. This is Lilith, the traditional 
first wife of Adam before Eve was made. Against her in par¬ 
ticular, but also against the '‘evil eye*’ in general, numbers of 
charms are hung up. Commonly over the bed is hung a special 
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cabalistic paper in Hebrew, together with a piece of rue, garlic, 
and a fragment of looking-glass. The same or similar charms 
may be tied to or over the door, and on the child's head. On 
the first available sabbath all the relatives assemble in the 
patient's room and make a hideous noise, reciting prayers, etc., 
to keep off evil spirits. It is useless to remonstrate, as I have 
often done—you are pityingly told that you don't understand! 



A BEDOUIN FAMILY. 


Should the woman die in childbirth, the husband is for some 
reason carefully kept out of the room, and all strangers— 
especially of course non-Jews — are turned out. 

Although Jews as a whole set a very high value on children, 
and are, according to their light, very kind to them, a boy is 
much more highly prized than a girl. Indeed, not to have a boy 
is to have in some way displeased the Almighty. Childlessness 
weighs heavy on the hearts of any couple, and is a frequent 
cause of divorce. The Psalmist* says, “ Happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them: they shall not be ashamed;" and 
* Ps. 127:5. 
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the converse is remarkably true—the orthodox Jew who has no 
children is often a man perpetually “shamefaced.** 

The loss of children is usually ascribed to the malign influence 
of the author of evil or of his satellites. Strange to say, they 
think they can often cheat the devil. Thus a Jew who has lost 
several children sometimes pretends to sell his next child to a 
friend, in order that the devil (or the “angel of death**) may 
overlook it. Or he calls the child by an ugly name, or by the 
name of an unclean beast g,, Wolf), that he may make the 
invisible powers imagine he does not care for it. 

The eldest son has the duty of saying the Kaddish* after his 
father’s death, without which the departed soul cannot rest in 
peace; and the sonless man must pay a hireling to do it for him. 
Sons are sometimes therefore called kaddishim. 

The firstborn son takes a unique place. He today, as of old, 
has to be “redeemed.” A cohen (priest)—any member of the 
priestly tribe will do—must come and take from the parents “the 
price of his redemption,” though in the Holy Land if they are 
very poor he commonly returns the greater part or even all, as a 
present to the child. The sum paid is about four dollars and a 
half, after receiving which the priest holds the money over the 
head of the child and says in Hebrew: “This instead of that, 
this in exchange for that, this in remission of that. May this 
child enter into life, into the law, and into the fear of Heaven! 
May it be God’s will that whereas he has been admitted to redemp¬ 
tion, so may he enter into the law, the nuptial canopy, and into 
good deeds! Amen.” He then places his hand on the child’s 
head and gives the priestly blessing. A similar ceremony and 
feast take place at the redemption of the firstborn of a donkey.^ 
All males are of course circumcised on the eighth day. except 
in circumstances of extreme debility. A circumcision is a time 
of great rejoicing. The infant is carried to the synagogue 
grandly dressed, accompanied by a number of relatives in their 
best garments. After the performance of the rite, the day is 
kept as a feast, with drinking and music in the child’s home. 

® See note at end, “The Kaddish to be said by mourners.’’ 

3 Exod. 13:13; Numb. 8: 17, etc. 
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Usually this takes place in the bedroom of the mother, and 
little or no allowance is made if she is ill. Should a child die 
uncircumcised, the body is circumcised with a piece of glass 
after death. 

At the age of twelve or thirteen (the former age in the case 

of an orphan) every __ 

boy must keep his Bar 
Mitzvah—his coming 
of age as it were—when 
he takes on his own 
shoulders the responsi¬ 
bility of his sins. He 
is expected at this time 
to read in Hebrew a 
portion of the law in 
the synagogue, and 
among the Ashkenazim 
he has to recite a 
sermon in Hebrew, 
which he learns by 
heart during several 
weeks before the great 
event. This, too, is an 
occasion of great feast¬ 
ing and rejoicing in the 
family. 

II. MARRIAGE. 


At eighteen, if not ^ bride in modern Palestine. 

before, every respect¬ 
able young Jew with any pretentions of religion ought (accord¬ 
ing to the chachamin) to marry. To do so is a mitzvah, i.e,, an 
act of merit and essential to true piety. The men marry young, 
in the period between sixteen and twenty years of age, and the 
brides are often mere children. Twelve years is not an unusual 
age among the real eastern Jewesses, and fourteen is quite com¬ 
mon. From every point of view these early marriages are dis¬ 
astrous. I know of women, who are certainly not twenty years 
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old, with four or five children; by thirty such people are old 
women, and perhaps grandmothers. It is certainly one of the 
causes of poverty and want of progress among Palestine Jews 
that young people burden themselves with family cares in their 
youth. Marriages of this kind are of course mutually arranged 
by the respective parents, and the bride and bridegroom have 
little or no voice in them. Though money considerations play a 
large share in the mutual arrangement, students of the law are 
highly valued as bridegrooms, many of whom have, in addition 
to piety, an endowment from the Khaluka.^ 

A formal betrothal precedes marriage by several months. At 
such a betrothal the parents and friends meet together. A scribe 
draws up a marriage contract in which is stated the amount of 
dowry from the bride’s parents, etc. When all is arranged and 
agreed to, the two fathers shake hands before witnesses. They 
are then asked if their children consent to the proposal, and the 
bridegroom takes a cup of wine and exclaims: “Blessed be thou, 
O Lord, King of the world, who hast sanctified us with thy com¬ 
mandments.” He then drinks a little and hands the glass to his 
betrothed. 

The marriage is accompanied by several interesting customs, 
which, however, vary greatly among different classes of Jews.* 
Among the Ashkenazim the ceremony is usually held in a syna¬ 
gogue, but among the Spanish Jews and others in the house. 
The bride and bridegroom stand together side by side under a 
canopy, the khuppah. The bridegroom stands at the left of the 
bride, because it is written: “Upon thy right hand did stand the 
queen in gold of Ophir.”^ The bride is led three^ times around 
the bridegroom, and the two then go together around the khup¬ 
pah once; the people sometimes throw grain over them, exclaim¬ 
ing, “Be fruitful and multiply.” 

On being seated the rabbi, or whoever is officiating, places the 
hands of the couple together and covers their heads with a tallith, 
or praying shawl. He or a relative then takes a glass of wine, 
^See the previous article in the Biblical World for August, 1903, pp. 88 ff. 

5 The account given here is a type of what occurs. 

® Ps. 45:9. 7 This is an Ashkenaz custom. 
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pronounces the marriage blessing, and gives them both some 
wine to drink. The bridegroom then faces the bride and places 
on her index finger a gold ring—among the Ashkenazim this 
is usually plain, but among the Sephardim it is inscribed with 
(“Almighty**)—saying: “ Behold, through this ring thou art 



GIRLS WITH WATER JARS. 


married to me according to the law of Moses and Israel.** The 
marriage contract is then read in the presence of witnesses. The 
rabbi then, while holding another cup of wine, pronounces the 
“seven blessings,** and the ceremony ends. It is customary 
toward the end to break a wine glass to signify that amid all our 
joys there is sorrow. 

After the marriage has taken place the bride and bridegroom 
sit together for seven evenings under the khuppah, while each 
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day guests — not less than ten and, if possible, different ones 
each evening—are entertained by the parents. 

The strangest marriage I have heard of was one which I have 
good authority for saying occurred here some years ago. A man 
had married several wives, all of whom had died in childbirth. 
Thinking he was under some magical spell, he went through the 
form of marriage with a cow, the wedding ring being actually 
placed on the cow*s horn. The cow was then killed and he imme¬ 
diately married a bride in the ordinary way—the curse having, 
as he thought, been removed. 

Although, as is well-known, the rabbinical teaching allows a 
great deal of liberty® with respect to divorce, this liberty is not 
used by strict Jews from trivial motives. Childlessness is a com¬ 
mon cause of divorce, and also prolonged helplessness on the 
part of the wife. In a country like Palestine, where the civil 
law is not opposed, it is not very uncommon for a Jew, even a 
leading rabbi, to have two wives. The general restraint against 
this practice is undoubtedly the indirect effect of Christian 
teaching, and of civil law founded on such teaching. Eastern 
Jews are very free with divorce, as are their neighbors, the 
Moslems. 

III. DEATH. 

Death, even to the most pious Jew, is a gloomy visitor. The 
saddest words of the Old Testament writers concerning this 
darkness, gloom, and silence seem to predominate in the thoughts 
of the Jew of today. He can be rescued from the abode of 
silence only by the prayers of those he leaves behind. The 
Kaddish^ contains no reference to its being a prayer for the 
dead, but it is always used for that purpose. The pious son 
must say the Kaddish for his dead parent, not only at every 
anniversary of the death, but also at the three great feasts—the 
New Year, Atonement, and the Rejoicing of the Law. A son 
who has not lost a near relative must not, however, stay in the 
synagogue when the Kaddish is offered on these days, lest (it is 

^ Rabbi Akiba even stated that it was sufficient if a man found some other woman 
more attractive than his wife. 

9 See below. 
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said) the “angel of death” should be reminded that he has not 
taken his parents and should mark them as early victims! 
Wealthy Jews bequeath money to pay people to say the Kaddi«h 
or read the Mishna for the repose of their souls. 

The last words uttered by the departing soul must under all 
circumstances be, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord.” 



THE TRADITIONAL TOMB OF LAZARUS AT BETHANY. 


As soon as a death has clearly come, all water in the house 
is poured out. The origin of this custom is obscure: it may be 
symbolic, or it may be to announce in an indirect way (to do so 
directly is unlucky) that a death has occurred. Whatever the 
root-idea, various superstitious explanations are given. The 
“angel of death,” they say, cleanses his dripping knife in the 
water as he passes out, or perhaps the departed spirit may get 
drowned. In the same way looking-glasses are turned to the 
wall, probably really as a sign of mourning, but the superstition 
is that it is done lest the spirit see itself reflected in the glass. 
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After half an hour the body is removed from the bed and 
laid on the floor. The eyes are closed, and the limbs stretched 
out. Special people, corpse-washers, wash the body thoroughly 
all over. It is then wrapped in a shroud, and two candles are 
placed at the head. Shrouds are prepared beforehand for this 
occasion and worn on the Day of Atonement; sick people not 
uncommonly have the candles to be burned at their funeral 
hanging up in their room! The body is not for a moment left 
alone, it being thought by some that wandering spirits might 
take possession of it; it is watched continually. 

As a rule, the funeral is on the day of death. There is no 
coffin; and the body is carried on men’s shoulders upon an open 
bier. The relatives and friends, accompanied usually by a num¬ 
ber of professional beggars, form the procession; and this is 
commonly an irregular and disorderly affair. Some chant pas¬ 
sages of the Psalms (the end of Psalm 90 and the beginning of 
Psalm 91) in a desultory kind of way; others with loud shouts 
of “Cohanim!” warn the priests of their coming; and the beggars 
demand alms for themselves with loud cries that “Alms save 
from death.” At the door of every synagogue the procession 
pauses and the Kaddish is recited. Finally the cemetery, usually 
on the west slope of the Mount of Olives, is reached, the body 
is laid in its shallow grave, the Kaddish is recited and all is 
over. The procession is more important than the ceremony at 
the grave. 

Should death occur on the sabbath, delay must necessarily 
occur. The body cannot be washed nor the candles lighted 
until after the Day of Rest. After sunset, however, proceedings 
are frequently carried out quickly, the funeral procession being 
illuminated with candles, torches, and lanterns. Should death 
occur shortly before the sabbath, the funeral may be hurried 
through in what seems to us a most unseemly manner, and the 
bearers may, as I have witnessed, positively run with the body 
all the way to the grave. Graves are always dug before the 
sabbath, to be ready to receive bodies under such circumstances. 

The near relatives are obliged, after a death in their family, 
to keep in the house for seven whole days, during which time 
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they are supposed to sit on the ground and wear no shoes as a 
sign of mourning. Friends may come to make up the requisite 
ten to form a minyan, or “congregation,” people being sum¬ 
moned from the street, if necessary, with the invitation, “come 
for a minyan.” The Kaddish cannot be said without a “congre¬ 
gation.” A lamp must be kept burning all the time, and also at 
every anniversary; should the lamp be accidentally extinguished 
it is considered a bad sign. Near the lamp are placed a cup of 
water and a towel; it is supposed the spirit comes and washes 
itself there. At the end of the week the grave is visited and 
the Kaddish recited. 

THE KADDISH TO BE SAID BY MOURNERS. 

Mourner: Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world which he 
hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom dur¬ 
ing your life and during your days and during the life of all the house 
of Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 
Congregation and Mourner: Let his great name be blessed forever and for 
all eternity. 

Mourner: Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted and honored, magnified and 
lauded, be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though he be high 
above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, which are 
uttered in the world, and say ye. Amen. 

Congregation: Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for ever more. 

Mourner: May there be abundant peace from heaven and life for us and for 
all Israel, and say ye. Amen. 

Congregation: My help is from the Lord who made heaven and earth. 
Mourner: He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace for 
us and for all Israel, and say ye. Amen. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE POST-EXILIC PROPHETS. 


By Professor Lewis B. Paton, Ph.D., 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

In order to understand the religion of post-exilic times we 
must call to mind the conditions that prevailed before the exile. 
In the time of Isaiah two great religious parties were struggling 
for the mastery. The first we may call the traditional, or ortho¬ 
dox, party. It included the mass of the people of Judah, the 
aristocracy, and the priesthood. Its adherents worshiped 
Yahweh as the national god of Israel. They regarded him as a 
tutelary deity, who was bound to his people by ties of natural 
kinship. Between him and his worshipers there existed a 
covenant, in virtue of which he was bound to defend them, pro¬ 
vided they rendered him his proper tribute. His feasts must be 
kept up with regularity and splendor, numerous sacrifices must 
be offered on his altars, firstlings and first-fruits must be devoted 
to him. 

The idea that he made any moral demands was generally 
repudiated. Immorality was universal. The ruling classes 
oppressed the poor with the utmost cruelty; the judges were 
venal; the priests were corrupt, and the common prophets gave 
favorable oracles in proportion to the pay that they received. 

From a Yahweh-worship of this type it was but a short step 
to ordinary Semitic heathenism. Yahweh had early been identi¬ 
fied with Baal, and the old high-places of the Baals, with their 
accessories of pillars and sacred trees, had been adopted as 
seats 'of his worship. Close contact with the Assyrians, from 
the daysj of Ahaz onward, encouraged a further syncretism. 
Manasseh went all lengths in the attempt to blend the religion 
of Israel with the religions of the neighboring nations (2 Kings 
21:2-9; 23:4-14; Jer. 15:4). Judah was full of foreign cults 
and foreign heathenish customs. Images were used everywhere 
in the worship of Yahweh. Thus the religion of Israel as held 
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by the popular party was in danger of losing its distinctive 
features and being absorbed in the chaos of religions that filled 
western Asia. 

Over against the traditional party stood the reforming, or 
prophetic, party. It aimed at the removal of foreign cults from 
Judah and of foreign elements from the religion of Yahweh. ft 
antagonized foreign alliances as likely to lead to increased syn¬ 
cretism. It saw that the sole distinction of the religion of 
Israel from other religions lay in its ethical conception of Yahweh. 
If this ethical element were ignored, there would be nothing to 
distinguish Yahweh from any of the patron gods of other nations, 
and the door would always be open to syncretism with other 
religions. Accordingly, they insisted that Yahweh must not be 
conceived as a tutelary deity like Baal, but as “the Holy One of 
Israel,” and that the homage which he requires is not ritual, but 
righteousness. They declared also that, unless Judah repented 
and reformed, Yahweh would not spare it, but would give it up 
to the same fate that befalls other nations. This was the stand¬ 
point of the older prophecy, as exemplified in Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah; but in the century after Micah, prophecy 
began to decline from this lofty theology. 

The effect of Manasseh's persecution was seriously to thin 
the ranks of the prophetic party. The leaders such as Isaiah, 
and possibly also Micah, fell victims to the king's wrath; and 
the survivors were men of less clearness of vision and less inten¬ 
sity of faith. They began to feel that the ideals of their great 
masters, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, had been set too high, 
and that it was necessary to yield somewhat to the prejudices of 
the common people, if they were to be won over to the prophetic 
program of reform. In this sentiment they were met half-way 
by the priests and the better men in the old national party, who 
were disgusted with the extreme heathen reaction of Manasseh, 
and were touched with pity for the sufferings of the adherents 
of the prophetical party. * The moderate men on both sides felt 
that the need of the nation was a compromise, by which the 
extremes, both of the prophets and of Assyrian sympathizers like 
Manasseh, should be avoided. They desired a religion that 
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should hold up the prophetic ideals of loyalty to Yahweh and 
righteousness of life, and at the same time should preserve the 
less objectionable elements of the ancient ritual. 

The fruit of this movement for compromise was the book of 
Deuteronomy (4 *.44 — 29: i). This book makes its first appear¬ 
ance in history in the discovery of the law-book in the temple 
in the eighteenth year of King Josiah. The narrative of 2 Kings, 
chaps. 22, 23, gives so full an account of the contents of this 
code, and of the reforms that were based upon it, that there is 
no room for doubt that it was Deuteronomy, and Deuteronomy 
only. Theology and historical standpoint alike indicate that it 
cannot have been written long before its discovery in the temple. 

A few critics assign the writing of this book to the latter part 
of the reign of Hezekiah, but the majority prefer the reign of 
Manasseh, both on account of the compromise-spirit that the 
book displays, and because the sins that it singles out for special 
condemnation, such as star-worship, sacrifice of children, and 
sorcery, are those of which Manasseh in particular was guilty. 
The demand that all worship shall be centralized at Jerusalem 
clearly implies a time after the fall of the other sanctuaries dur¬ 
ing the Assyrian wars and the escape of Jerusalem in 701. 

On one side, Deuteronomy is a compendium of prophetic 
doctrine. It declares that Yahweh is the only true God, and 
that all foreign cults and all foreign elements in the worship of 
Yahweh must be put away. It antagonizes foreign alliances as 
likely to lead to religious syncretism. It is opposed to the high- 
places because of their connection with Canaanitish Baal-worship. 
It teaches that the supreme characteristic of Yahweh, which dis¬ 
tinguishes him from all other gods, is his righteousness, and insists 
that he demands righteousness of men. Following the example of 
Hosea, but greatly developing and elaborating his doctrine, it 
presents the love of Yahweh under the figure of a marriage union, 
and speaks of apostasy as “going whoring after other gods.” 
With an eloquence that is surpassed by none of the prophets, 
it sums up righteousness in God and in man as the expression of 
love. In 6: 4, 5 it gives an abstract of prophetic theology from 
Amos to Isaiah in the words : “ Hear O Israel, Yahweh our God, 
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Yahweh is one: and thou shall love Yahweh thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might.*’ This 
utterance was singled out by later Judaism as its confession of 
faith, and Jesus declared that it was the great commandment of 
the law and the condition of eternal life (Matt. 22: 37 f.; Mark 
12:29 f.; Luke 10: 27 f.). 

On the other side, Deuteronomy is a compendium of the ritual 
of ancient Israel. It repudiates the high-places, but it does not 
do away with sacrifice. The sanctuary at Jerusalem it retains as 
a place of sacrifice for the entire nation. All the offerings 
known to the earlier codes of J and E are preserved, and others 
are added that had grown up since those codes were written. 
Deuteronomy seeks, however, to give the sacrifices a symbolic 
spiritual meaning so as to make them a more adequate expression 
of the prophetic religion, and repeatedly insists that the poor, 
the widow, and the orphan shall be invited to the sacrificial meal, 
so that it may become an opportunity for the grace of charity. 
The ancient holy days are all retained, but they are cut loose 
from naturistic and agricultural associations, and are made com¬ 
memorations of Yahweh’s historic deliverances of Israel. Thus 
the old national ritual that the great prophets had rejected was 
continued, but the effort was made to lift it into the sphere of 
prophetic thought and to transform it by the infusion of pro¬ 
phetic ideals. Deuteronomy, accordingly, is neither an expres¬ 
sion of the pure prophetic theology, nor is it a reflex of the old 
popular religion of Israel, but it is a union of the two. It is a 
compromise, similar to that which earlyChristianity made in com¬ 
bining the spiritual and ethical teachings of Jesus with the sacer¬ 
dotal and sacrificial conceptions of Judaism and of heathenism. 
Just as the Catholic church is a compromise between Christianity 
and ritualism, so Judaism is a compromise between prophetism 
and the old popular religion. The foundation for this com¬ 
promise was laid by Deuteronomy, which thus marks the begin¬ 
ning of the Judaic period of the Old Testament religion. 

Through this compromise the prophetic party succeeded in 
winning the adhesion of the priests and of the better men among 
the nobles when this book was published in 619 B. C., and they 
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were able to carry through the reformation of Josiah. But, 
although temporarily successful, they paid a heavy price for their 
success, since the Deuteronomic compromise resulted in the 
speedy extinction of prophecy. Compromise always gives an 
advantage to the inferior side. Whenever Christianity has com¬ 
promised with heathenism, heathenism — not Christianity — has 
reaped the advantage. So also the Deuteronomic compromise 
resulted ultimately in the triumph of ritualism and the extinction 
of prophecy. Jeremiah is the last prophet of the old ethical 
school. 

In no characteristic does post-exilic prophecy differ more 
widely from pre-exilic prophecy than in its lack of the ethical 
element. The earlier prophets were primarily preachers of right¬ 
eousness. Amos 7:16, “prophesy unto Israel,** is defined in the 
parallel clause as “utter a word against the house of Isaac.** 
Micah 3:8 declares: “Truly I am full of power by the spirit of 
Yahweh .... to declare to Jacob his transgression and to 
Israel his sin.** Jeremiah sums up the mission of all his prede¬ 
cessors in the words: “Yahweh hath sent unto you all his ser¬ 
vants the prophets, rising early and sending them .... saying, 
turn ye now everyone from his evil way and from the evil of your 
doings.** In contrast to this the post-exilic prophets brought no 
call to repentance, but were rather promoters of the ritual and 
predictors of the coming glory of Judah. 

The transition from the old type of prophecy to the new is 
seen in Ezekiel. From the moment that Jerusalem fell and the 
captivity of the nation was complete, the tone of EzekieFs 
preaching changed entirely. Up to that time he had announced 
the divine judgment upon a sinful nation, quite in the spirit of 
the earlier prophets; but after that time he ceased denunciation 
and devoted himself exclusively to consolation and prediction of 
restoration (chaps. 33-48). In chaps. 40-48 of his book he 
goes so far as to lay down an elaborate plan for the rebuilding of 
temple and the re-establishing of its ritual. 

Deutero-Isaiah does, indeed, pronounce woes upon the apos¬ 
tate portion of Judah, but for the nation as a whole he has only 
encouragement and promise. The keynote of his book is struck 
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in the opening words: “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God. Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her that her time of service is accomplished, that her punishment 
is accepted, that she hath received of Yahweh’s hand double for 
all her sins” (Isa. 40: i f.). Accordingly, his message is not 
one of doom, but of hope: “The captive exile shall speedily be 
loosed” (51 : 14). 

Haggai finds nothing to criticise in the little community at 
Jerusalem, except that it has not completed the temple; and 
when this work is resumed, his outlook into the future is wholly 
optimistic. 

Zechariah stands upon exactly the same theological ground. 
Nowhere does he speak of the restored Judah as sinful, or rep¬ 
resent the Lord as angry with it. It is the fathers who were 
sinful and who brought down God's wrath upon them. “They 
refused to hearken and turned a stubborn shoulder, and made 
their ears deaf that they should not hear. Yea, they made their 
hearts like adamant, lest they should hear the instruction and the 
words which Yahweh Sebaoth sent by his spirit by the hand of 
the former prophets: therefore came there great wrath from 
Yahweh of hosts” (7:11 f.). Similarly in 1:4-6 the fathers 
would not receive the word which came by the former prophets, 
and, therefore, judgment came upon them. In 1:15 the prophet 
brings the word of the Lord, “I was angry a little” with Judah. 
Here the tense is significant, as showing that it is not with the 
present generation, but with its forefathers, that Yahweh was dis¬ 
pleased, and even with them he was angry only “a little.” This 
last expression is characteristic of Zechariah's optimistic view of 
the moral character of Judah. 

Not against Judah, but against the heathen, is Yahweh angry. 
^*I am very sore displeased with the nations that are at ease, for 
I was angry but a little, but they helped for evil” (1:15). 
“They that go to the north country give vent to my wrath against 
the north country” (6:8). 

Upon Judah Yahweh looks with favor only. “I am zealous 
for Jerusalem and for Zion with a great zeal” (i: 14). “Thus 
saith Yahweh unto the nations that plunder you, .... He that 
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smiteth you smiteth the apple of his eye” (2:12 [Heb.]). “Thus 
saith Yahweh Sebaoth, I am zealous for Zion with a great zeal, 
and I am zealous for her with a great fury. Thus saith Yahweh, 
I have returned unto Zion and have taken up my abode in the 
midst of Jerusalem” (8 : 2, 3). “But now [i. e., since the rebuild¬ 
ing of the temple has begun] I will not be unto the remnant of 
this people as in the former days ” (8 : 11). Most striking of all for 
disclosing the conception of Zechariah is 8: 14 f.: “Thus saith 
Yahweh Sebaoth, As I thought to do evil to you, when your 
fathers provoked me to wrath, saith Yahweh Sebaoth, and I repented 
not, so again I have thought in these days to do good unto Jeru¬ 
salem and to the house of Judah; fear ye not.” 

With this conception of the attitude of God toward Judah 
there was no occasion for a call to repentance, and, consequently, 
Zechariah did not utter it. The repentance of Judah had already 
taken place in exile (i :6). Repentance was the message of the 
“former” prophets (1:4; 7: 12), but now the message of the 
prophets is: Build the temple, and believe the predictions of the 
glory that is presently to be revealed (8:9 f.). 

Corresponding to the absence of the preaching of righteous¬ 
ness in Zechariah is the optimism of his outlook into the future. 
Unlike the earlier prophets, he sees no impending day of judg¬ 
ment, from which only a remnant shall escape, but only victory, 
peace, and blessedness for his people; cf, i:i6f., the temple 
shall be completed, Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, and the towns of 
Judah shall overflow with prosperity; 2:4 (Heb.), the heathen 
powers that have injured Judah shall be destroyed; 2:8-17 
(Heb.), Jerusalem shall have no need of a wall; when the power 
of the heathen is broken, she shall fear no attack, for Yahweh 
himself will be a wall of defense to her; the exiles shall return 
from Babylon, many nations shall turn to Yahweh, and Jerusalem 
shall be the center of God’s rule on earth; 3:7-10, Joshua, 
the high-priest, shall enjoy a mediatorial function like that of the 
angels; his presence in Jerusalem is a sign of the speedy com¬ 
ing of the Messiah ; a gem with seven facets, which has been 
deposited with Joshua as an ornament for the coming king, shall 
soon have the name of its owner (Zerubbabel, r/ 4:9; 6:12) 
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engraved upon it; then the golden age shall begin; 4:6-10^, 
Zerubbabel is promised that he shall finish the temple; 6:10-15, 
a crown is to be made and to be laid up for the Messiah, who is 
presently to appear and to finish the temple; then the Jews that 
are far away shall return and help to beautify the temple; 8: 2- 
15, the land shall again be full of inhabitants, the exiles shall 
return from all lands, Judah shall be blessed with boundless 
prosperity. 

This brief survey makes it clear that Zechariah has no 
thought of sin in Judah and no anticipation of judgment upon 
her. Consequently, he cannot in any sense be called a preacher 
of righteousness like the older prophets. A few passages in the 
book of Zechariah that apparently contradict this generalization, 
upon closer examination really confirm it. In i : i f. and 7:8f., 
which seem to contain a call to repentance, are not found the 
words of Zechariah, but allusions to the message of “the former 
prophets.” In 3 the “iniquity” of the land is to be removed, 
but the context shows that "JV has here the sense of “penalty,” 
not “guilt,” as in Exod. 20: 5 ; 34: 7. In 5 13 the curse is one 
that goes forth, not upon Judah, but upon the heathen world, 
and the iniquity mentioned in vs. 6 is the iniquity of the heathen, 
not of Judah. The following evil that is put in the ephah 
measure and carried off is not the sin, but the misfortune, of 
Judah. 

It remains true, therefore, that Zechariah’s sole aim, like 
Haggai’s, was to incite the Jews to complete the temple. He 
tells them that they cannot expect the divine favor until Yahweh 
is glorified in his temple. The old prophetic doctrine, “I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice,” is forgotten. Malachi likewise preaches: 
“Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse, that there may 
be meat in my house, and prove me now herewith, saith Yahweh 
of Hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive 
it.” 

With the loss of their moral enthusiasm, and consequent loss 
of a message, the guilds of the prophets of necessity began to 
lay emphasis upon that which hitherto had been only a minor 
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phase of their ministry, namely, the gathering and the preserva¬ 
tion of written records. Their one aim now was to save all that 
could be collected of the fragments of the older literature that 
had survived the destruction of Jerusalem, and to combine these 
into books for religious edification. To their labors we owe the 
Deuteronomic compilation of the Hexateuch, and also the gather¬ 
ing of the ritualistic material in the Priestly Code. They com¬ 
posed the Deuteronomic histories of the pre-exilic period, and 
they also gathered the surviving fragments of the prophets. Sub¬ 
sequently they combined the Priestly Code with the existing 
pentateuchal material and gave the finished Pentateuch canonical 
authority. Then they formed the official collections of the 
former and latter prophets, and placed them as canonical author¬ 
ities alongside of the Pentateuch. Unlike the ancient prophets, 
they were conscious of no voice of God speaking within and 
giving them a message for their generation. They lived in the 
past, and their ambition was to reconstruct its history and its 
observances, and to put them into practice. 

Thus the ancient guilds of the prophets changed by degrees 
into the guilds of the scribes. They were the lineal descendants 
of the prophets, and inherited their zeal and their influence over 
the people, but in every other respect they were unlike their 
predecessors. Their faces were set backward rather than for¬ 
ward, and their teaching was the written law rather than the 
living word of God in their souls. Through their influence 
Israel became what it has been ever since, the “people of the 
book.*’ 

A typical representative of early scribism is Ezra. If he 
had lived at an earlier period, his enthusiasm and his energy 
would have made him one of the greatest of the prophets; but, 
living when he did, he became merely the greatest of the doctors 
of the law. His standing designation in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah is Ezra, the scribe. Of him it is said in Ezra 7:7,10f., 
that he was a ready scribe in the law of Moses which Yahweh, 
the God of Israel, had given, and that he had set his heart to 
seek the law of Yahweh, and to do it, and to teach it. Here we 
have expressed the three main aims of scribism; to ascertain 
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the correct ancient law, to put it into perfect practice, and to 
teach others to observe it. 

By the time of Ezra ritualism had triumphed over the ethical, 
spiritual religion of the prophets. The ancient religion of Israel 
and the religion of the prophets had disappeared, and Judaism, a 
compromise system built up out of elements of both the earlier 
religions, had come into being. The Deuteronomic compromise 
had yielded its legitimate fruit in the extinction of the highest 
religious thought of the Old Testament. The voice of genuine 
prophecy was silenced for four centuries, until John the Baptist 
and Jesus of Nazareth appeared preaching once more the mes¬ 
sage of the pre-exilic prophets : “ Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of God is at hand.*’ 
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THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES 
IN A NEW ARRANGEMENT AND TRANSLATION. 

By Professor George W. Gilmore, 

Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 

[i : I. The title^ 

1 The Words of Kohei.eth ben David, King in Jerusalem. 

[1:2. The theme.^ 

2 Supreme Vanity, saith Koheleth, Supreme Vanity, the Whole 

IS Vanity ! 

[i : 3-11. Koheleth'sphilosophical basis—life a repetitious round^ 

3 What profit hath a man of all his toil in which he toileth under 

the sun ? 

4 Generations continually go and come, but the earth forever 

5 abideth. So, too, the sun riseth and setteth ; again for his 

6 place he is ever panting, there he riseth. Going southward 
and circling northward, ever circling goeth the wind, and 

7 upon its circuit ever returneth the wind. All the streams 
flow continually to the sea, but the sea — it is not full; unto 
the place whither the streams are flowing, thither they con. 

8 tinue to flow. All words are feeble, man cannot [adequately] 
give expression; the eye is not sated with seeing, nor the ear 

9 with hearing. What has been ? That is what shall be. And 
what has been done? That is what shall be done. Yea, there 

10 is nothing new under the sun. Is there a thing of which one 
says : Look at this, it is new ! Already for ages before it hath 

11 had existence. There is no remembrance of those former 
times; so also for those who are to follow there shall be no 
remembrance among those who follow them. 

[i : 12-18. Active accomplishment and reflective search for wisdom alike 
fruitless 

12, 13 I, Koheleth, have been king over Israel in Jerusalem. So I 
gave myself to search into and to examine with the aid of 
wisdom respecting all that is done under the heavens. (That 
is an evil employment which God hath given men to be busied 

268 
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14 in.) I have considered all the activities that are done under 
the sun, and, behold, the whole is vanity and futility. 

15 “ What is crooked cannot be made straight,’’ and 
“ What is not present cannot be weighed.” 

16 I said to myself: See! I have become great and have gathered 
wisdom above everyone who was before me over Jerusalem, 

17 and I myself have seen much of wisdom and knowledge. So 
1 gave myself up to become really acquainted with wisdom, 
and [equally] with madness and folly. I have come to know 

18 that this too is futility. For 

‘‘Abundance of wisdom involves abundance of vexation,” and 
“ He that gathereth knowledge gathereth sorrow.” 

[2:1-11. In self-indulgence is no satisfaction 

1 I said to myself: Come now, let me test thee with joy; there- 

2 fore look on pleasure. But, behold, that too is vanity! Of 
laughter I came to say: ’Tis mad; and of joy: What does it 

3 accomplish? I experimented upon myself by alluring my 
flesh with wine, conducting myself meanwhile with wisdom;* 
also, by laying hold on folly, until I should see what was good 
for mankind that they do under heaven during the days of 

4,5 their life. I multiplied my activities; I built me houses, I 
planted me vineyards, I made me gardens and parks, and I 

6 planted in them fruit trees of every description ; I made me 
pools of water to water therefrom the groves which produce 

7 trees; I purchased me menservants and maidens, and sons-of- 
the-house were mine; moreover, herds, oxen, and sheep, in 
abundance I had beyond all who had been before me in Jeru- 

8 Salem ; I gathered me up also silver and gold and treasures of 
kings and [distant] provinces; I obtained me singers, men and 

9 women, and delights of mankind — enormous possessions. So 
I became great and made acquisitions above all who had been 
before me in Jerusalem ; withal, my wisdom remained with me. 

10 And nothing which my eyes demanded kept I back from them. 
I denied myself no joy; for I rejoiced because of all my pains, 

11 and this was my portion out of all my painstaking. Then I 
considered all my work which my hands had wrought and the 
pains I had taken to work, and lo! the whole was vanity and 
futility, and there was no profit under the sun. 

*/. e.y “keeping myself under control.’’ 
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[2 : 12-17. Death and oblivion overtake alike sage and fool; life there¬ 
fore is empty. 

12 Then I turned to investigate wisdom and madness and folly; for 

what can the man do who shall follow the king ? That which 

13 they did long ago! And I considered [the statements] that 

“ Wisdom hath an advantage over folly.” 

14 “ The wise man — his eyes are in his head, 

But the fool walketh in darkness.” 

Yet I, even I, have come to know that one lot meets them all. 

15 So I said to myself: Like the fool’s lot is that which will 
befall me; for what then have I been wise over-abundantly? 

16 And I [further] reflected: The following is vanity. For there is 

no remembrance of the wise man forever more than of the 
fool; since in the days to come the whole will already have 
been long forgotten, and alas, 

The wise man dieth like the fool.” 

17 Therefore I came to hate life, for evil unto me [seemed] the 
activity which was carried on under the sun, since the whole 
is vanity and futility. 

[2 : 18-23. A fool may enjoy the fruits of a wise man's toil.^ 

18 Moreover, I came to hate all my toil in which I had wearied 

myself under the sun, inasmuch as I must leave it behind me 

19 to the man who shall be after me. Yet who knoweth whether 
a wise man he shall prove or a fool ? Still he shall rule over 
all my toil in which I have wearied myself and for which I 
have acted wisely under the sun. This too is vanity. 

20 So again I gave myself up to despair on account of all the toil 

21 with which I had wearied myself under the sun. For here is 
a man whose toil is with wisdom and knowledge and success; 
yet to a man who hath not so wearied himself must he give it 

22 as his portion. This too is vanity and a great evil. For 
what shall the man have in all his toil and his corroding care 
of heart in which he hath wearied himself under the sun ? 

23 For all his days are pangs, and vexation is his occupation; 
even in the night he taketh not rest. This also is very vanity. 

[2 : 24-26. Enjoyment of labor not a proof of God's favor^ 

24 It is no good for a man that he eat and drink and cause himself 

to have enjoyment along with his toil. At this too have I 
looked, that 
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25 “From the hand of God does this come. For who, apart 

26 from him, can eat or who have enjoyment ? Because, to a 
man who is good in his sight he giveth wisdom and knowl¬ 
edge and joy; but to him that sinneth he giveth the exercise 
of gathering and of collecting in order to give it to one who 
is good in the sight of God.*' 

Even this is vanity and futility. 

: 1-15. Man's helplessness in face of divine foreordination of events^ 

1 For everything there is an appointed season ; 

And a time for every business under the heaven. 

2 A time to bear and a time to die; 

A time to plant and a time to pluck up what is planted; 

3 A time to kill and a time to heal; 

A time to break down and a time to build; 

4 A time to weep and a time to laugh; 

A time to mourn the dead and a time to dance; 

5 A time to cast away stones and a time to gather stones 

together; 

A time to embrace and a time to refrain from embracing; 

6 A time to seek and a time to lose; 

A time to keep and a time to throw away; 

7 A time to rend and a time to sew; 

A time to be silent and a time to speak; 

8 A time to love and a time to hate. 

A time of war and a time of peace. 

9 What profit hath he that worketh in that wherewith he wearieth 

10 himself? I have considered the exercise in which God giveth 

11 mankind to exercise. The whole hath he made beautiful in 
its time; also [the conception of] eternity hath he put into 
their heart, [yet] so that man cannot find out the work which 

12 God doeth from the beginning even to the end. I have come 
to know that there is nothing good in them except to be glad 

13 and to do good in one’s life; and also that every man who 
eateth and drinketh may find pleasure in all his toil — that is 

14 a gift of God. I have come to know that everything which 
God doeth is for ever; unto it there is nothing to add, and 
from it nothing to take away; and God hath done it that they 
may fear before him. 

15 What is has long existed. 

And what is to be came into being long ago. 

And God recalls* the past. 

*/. e., repeats. 
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[3 : 16-22. Man and beast are on the same level; that soul exists is a 
discredited hypothesis; the present the only known reality 
and opportunity^ 

16 Still farther I carried my investigations under the sun: 

The place for justice — there was wickedness : 

The place for righteousness — there [too] was wickedness. 

17 I said to myself: The righteous and the wicked will God 
judge, for there is a time for every business and for every 

18 work there. [Again] I said to myself: [It is] because of 
mankind, that God may prove them, and that they may see for 
themselves that they are as beasts. 

19 Chance is mankind, chance are the beasts, and one chance is to 

them all: as is the death of one, so is the death of the other, 
all have one spirit; of superiority of man over beast there is 

20 none, for the whole is vanity. All are going to the one place; 

21 all are of dust, and all return to dust. Who knoweth the 
spirit of man that it goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast 
that it descendeth downward to the earth ? 

22 Wherefore I have come to see that there is nothing better for 

man than to rejoice in his activities, since this is his portion; 
for who can bring him to see what shall be after him ? 

[4 : 1-8. The prevalence of injustice^ jealous rivalry^ and miserliness 
confirm the conclusions already reached.^ 

1 Then I turned about and considered all the oppressions which 

were wrought under the sun ; and behold! the tear of the 
oppressed, but they had no comforter; and on the side of 

2 their oppressors might, yet they had no comforter. So I 
felicitated the dead of long ago above the living who are yet 

3 alive. And better than both of them is he who yet is not, who 
seeth not the evil work which is done under the sun. 

4 I beheld, too, all the toil and all the prosperity in work, that this 

is the rivalry of man with his fellow; this also is vanity and 
futility. 

5 “ The fool foldeth his hands together and eateth his meat.” 

6 “ Better is a handful of rest 

Than two hands full of toil and futility.” 

7, 8 Once more I beheld vanity under the sun. There is one with¬ 
out a companion, neither son nor brother hath he; yet there 
is no end to all his toil, neither are his eyes sated with wealth. 
“ But for whom do I weary myself and deprive myself of 
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enjoyment?” [saith he]. This too is vanity, yea, an evil 
exercise. 

[4:9-12. The benefits of companionship^ 

9 Better the two than the one, 

For they have an excellent reward in their toil. 

10 For if they fall, the one can raise his companion; but woe to 
the one if he fall when there is none other to raise him. 

11 Moreover, if two lie down [together], they are warm : but for 

12 the one — how can he be warm? So, if an attack be made 
upon the one, the two will stand up against [the assailant], 
and the threefold cord^ will not quickly be broken. 

[4 : 13-16. Even monarchs are not exceptions to the general rulei\ 

13 “Better a lad lowly and wise 

Than a king old and foolish,” 

14 if he know no longer [how] to receive admonition. For from 
a prison [the former] may go forth to reign, even though in 

15 his kingdom he were born poor. I have attentively considered 
all the living who move under the sun along with the youth 

16 [just named] who stands beneath [the king]. There is no end 
to all the people at whose head he is; yet those who come 
after will not rejoice in him. So even this is vanity and 
futility. 

[4 : 17—5 : 6 (Eng. 5 : 1-7). Prudential religion^ 

17 Guard thy feet when thou goest to the house of God: so wilt 

thou come nearer to obedience than when fools sacrifice; for 
5 : 1 none of them have knowledge, so that they do evil. Make not 
haste with thy mouth, and let thy heart hurry not to utter a 
thing before God ; for God is in heaven, but thou upon earth. 

2 Therefore let thy words be few. For 

“The dream cometh with much business, 

And the voice of a fool with abundance of words.” 

3 When thou vowest a vow to God, delay not pay it, for 

. “There is no delight in fools.” 

Pay what thou vowest. 

4 It is better that thou vow not than that thou vow and pay not. 

5 Suffer not thy mouth to make thy flesh to sin, and say not 
before the angeM that 

“ It was a mistake ; ” 

why should God be angry 

s/. e.^ three are better even than two. </. e., the priest. 
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6 because of thy voice and destroy the work of thy hands ? For 

multitude of dreams and of words 
There is increase of vanities.” 

Yet fear thou God ! 

[5:7-19 (Eng. 5:8-20). Riches inspire oppression; and even when 
rightly gained, they produce no real satisfaction^ 

7 If thou seest oppression of the poor and violation of justice and 

of righteousness in the province, wonder not at the matter; for 
“A high one over a high one watcheth, 

And high ones over them.” 

8 So it is altogether profitable for a land that the king be devoted 
to the field. 

9 “A lover of silver with silver will not be sated; 

And he that loveth abundance hath not profit.” 

This too is vanity. 

10 With increase of substance cometh increase of those who con¬ 
sume it, so what advantage is it to its possessor beyond the 
seeing with the eyes ? 

11 “ Sweet is the sleep of the serving man. 

Whether he eat little or much ; 

But the abundance of the rich 

Permitteth him not to sleep.” 

12 There is a sore evil I have considered under the sun ; riches 
guarded by the owner to his hurt, then these riches perish 

13 through misfortune in business. And should he beget a son, 
there is nothing at all in his hand. 

14 “As he came from his mother’s womb. 

Naked shall he return as he came,” 
and by his toil nothing at all shall he take which he can carry 

15 in his hand. And this too is a sore evil; in all respects as he 
came, so must he go, and what benefit hath he in that he toileth 

16 for wind? Yea, all his days he partaketh of darkness and 
multiplieth vexation, and O his sickness and wrath! 

17 Behold what I have come to regard good, what is delightful: 

to eat and to drink and to take enjoyment in all one’s toil in 
which he toileth under the sun during the days of his life 

18 which God giveth him; for this is his portion. Moreover, to 
every man to whom God giveth riches and treasures and whom 
he hath permitted to eat of them and to take his portion and 
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19 to rejoice in his toil — this too is a gift of God. For he doth 
not greatly remember the days of his life, since God busieth 
him with the joy of his heart. 

: 1-9. Riches a disappointment^ the grave the common endy desire never 
satisfied^ 

1 There is an evil I have seen under the sun, and it presseth 

2 heavily upon man: A man to whom God hath given riches 
and wealth and glory, and nothing is lacking to him of all 
that he desireth; yet God giveth him not the power to eat of 
it, since one of another family eateth it. This is vanity and 

3 an evil calamity. Though a man beget a hundred and live 
many years, yea, though many be the days of his years; yet if 
he be not sated with that which is good and if he have not burial, 

4 I affirm that better off than he is the untimely birth. For 

**In nothingness it came. 

And in darkness it goeth out. 

And with darkness is its name covered; 

5 Yea, the sun it saw not nor knew— 

6 this hath rest rather than he. So also, if he live a thousand 
years twice over, but of enjoyment did not partake. Arc not 
all going to one place ? 

7 All the toil of man is for his mouth, and still the self is not 

8 filled. For what profit hath the wise man above the fool; 
what the poor man who knoweth how to walk before the liv¬ 
ing ? Better is the vision seen by the eye than the travail of 

9 the soul. This too is vanity and futility. 

: 10-12. Man rightly named earth-son^' with no assurance of a 
future,^ 

10 What [man] is was named long ago and known—that he is 

“man;”* hence he cannot strive with Him who is mightier 

11 than he. Though there be words in abundance, they but 

12 increase vanity. In what is man the better? For who knoweth 
what is good for man in life ? Few are the days of his vain 
life, and he spendeth them as a shadow; because who can 
point out to man what shall be after him under the sun ? 

: I- 14 . Maxims for conduct resulting from the foregoing discussion,^ 

I A [good] name is better than good ointment; 

And the day of death is better than the day of one’s birth. 

5/. g., “earth-son.” 
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2 It is better to go to the house of mourning than to the ban¬ 

queting hall. 

(For that is the end of every man, and the living will lay 
it to heart.) 

3 Sorrow is better than laughter. 

(For by sadness of countenance the heart is improved.) 

4 The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning; 

But the heart of a fool is in the house of mirth. 

5 ’Tis better to bear the reproof of a sage 
Than for a man to listen to the song of fools. 

6 For “Like the noise of thorns under the pot, 

So is the laughter of the fool.” 

7 This also is vanity, that 

Extortion befooleth a wise man. 

And a bribe destroyeth his understanding. 

8 The end of a matter is better than its beginning; 

Better is patience of spirit than haughtiness. 

9 Haste not in thy spirit to be angry 

(For anger resteth in the bosom of fools). 

10 Say not: How is it that former days were better than these ? 

(For not out of wisdom dost thou ask this). 

11 A good thing is wisdom with an inheritance; 

And an advantage [is it] to those who behold the sun. 

12 (For : “ The shadow‘d of wisdom is the shadow of wealth ; ” 

And : “ It is a gain that knowledge of wisdom quickeneth its 

possessors.”) 

13 Consider the work of God 

(For who can straighten that which he hath bent?). 

14 In the day of prosperity take enjoyment. 

And in the day of adversity consider 

That God hath wrought this equally with that, in order that 
man may discover of what comes after nothing at all. 

[7 : 15-22. The hard facts of life suggest the Greek maxim: MrjSkv ayav.] 

15 The whole have I considered in my fleeting existence. There is 

a righteous man who perisheth in consequence of his right¬ 
eousness ; and there is an evil man who liveth long in conse- 

16 quence of his wickedness. Therefore 

Be not righteous to excess, 

And do not show thyself too wise. 

^ Note that “shadow” is often a synonym of “strengtli,” “force.” 
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17 Be not evil to excess, 

And be not a fool. 

(For why shouldest thou die when it is not thy time?) 

19 It is well that thou grasp this, 

And that from it thou withdraw not thy hand. 

(For: Whoso feareth God goeth forth out of both.) 

20 Wisdom proveth itself stronger for a wise man 
Than the riches of the ruler who are in the city. 

21 (For there is not a man so righteous on the earth as not to sin.) 

22 Lay not to-heart all the words [men] speak, 

Then wilt thou not hear thy servant when he curseth thee. 
(For many times, thou knowest, thou too hast cursed others.) 
[7:23-28. Wisdom rare among men, entirely failing among women^ 

23 All the following have I proved with wisdom. I said: Let me 

be wise—but it was unattainable. 

24 Unattainable is [knowledge of] what exists; 

And exceeding deep—who can find it out? 

25 I turned myself purposely to know and spy out and seek prac¬ 
tical wisdom, and to know wickedness [as] folly and foolish- 

26 ishness [as] madness. And I find bitterer than death the 
woman who is a snare, whose heart is a net and her hands fet¬ 
ters. One who before God is good shall be saved from her, 

27 but a sinner shall be taken by her. See! this have I found, 
saith Koheleth, [add] one to one to find the reckoning.— 
What my inmost self still seeketh, but I have not found: 

One man out of a thousand have I found; 

But a woman in all these found I not. 

28 Only — consider this!—I have discovered that God made 
mankind upright, but they have found reckonings many. 

[8 : 1-9. The timely use of wisdom by the courtier, and the inevitability 
of the end.^ ^ 

1 Who is like the wise man ? 

And who knoweth the interpretation of a matter ? 

A man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine. 

And the coarseness of his face is changed. 

2 I [proffer this advice] — 

Keep thou the behest of a king. 

But having regard to the oath of God. 

^ This paragraph seems to have been written purposely in most ambiguous terms. 
There is hardly a verse or a clause which may not be translated in several ways. 
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3 Tremble not before him, 

Go forth and persist not in an evil affair 

(For: All that he desireth he accomplisheth). 

4 Inasmuch as the king's word ruleth, 

And who saith to him : What doest thou ? 

5 He that keepeth the command knoweth no evil experience, 
And a wise man's heart recognizeth the time for decision 

6 (For to every affair there is a time for decision). 

Since man's misery is great upon him; 

7 Inasmuch as no one knoweth what shall be. 

For how it shall be who can tell him ? 

8 No man hath power over the spirit to restrain it, 

And no one is master over the day of death; 

And there is no release in war. 

And wickedness delivereth not its possessors. 

9 All [the foregoing] have I considered, and have applied ray 

heart to everything which is done under the sun, at a 
time when man ruleth over man to his hurt. 

[8 : io-i8.® The puzzle of the moral administration of the world^ 

10 And so, I have beheld wicked men buried; and they had gone 

in and out from the Holy Place, and were renowned in the city 

11 where they had thus acted. This too is vanity. Because there 
is no sentence executed speedily upon an evil deed, on this 
account the heart of mankind is bent on doing evil. 

[ The author now quotes an orthodox objection^ 

12 “Though a sinner do evil a hundred times and prolong his 
life, yet I am assured that it shall be well with those who fear 

13 God, who fear before him. But well it shall not be with the 
wicked, and he shall not prolong his days; As a shadow [is 
he] who feareth not before God." 

[ The author replies to this objection^ 

14 There is a vanity which is done upon the earth, [viz.] there 
are righteous unto whom it happeneth according to the work 
of the wicked ; and there are wicked unto whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the righteous. I remarked that this 

15 too is vanity. So I commended cheerfulness; for thete is no 

^8:10 is the beginning of the second part of the book, a polemic against the 
belief of the times. 
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good thing for a man under the sun but to eat and to drink 
and be cheerful; for this may cleave to him in his toil during 
the days of his life which God giveth him under the sun. 

16 When I applied my heart to know wisdom and to behold the 

activities carried on upon the earth (though both by day and 

17 by night one should see no sleep with his eyes), then I con¬ 
sidered the whole working of God, then I saw that man is not 
able to find out the working which is done under the sun. 
For however man toileth to seek it out, yet he findeth it not; 
yea, even though the sage assert that he knoweth, he cannot 
find it out. 

[9: I-12. Since good men and evil fare alike^ moral quality does not 
govern; therefore take what enjoyment is possible^ for chance 
is the arbiter 

1 Yea, all this have I laid to heart, to test all this, [viz.] that “the 

righteous and the wise and their deeds are in the hand of God.” 
Of neither love nor hatred is man sure, all lies before him 

2 [unknown]. All fare alike. One chance befalleth the right¬ 
eous and the wicked, the good and pure and the impure, him 
who sacrificeth and him who sacrificeth not; like saint, like 

3 sinner; he that sweareth is as he that feareth an oath. This 
is an evil in all that is done under the sun, [viz.] that one 
event happeneth to all; similarly, that the heart of mankind is 
full of evil, and madness is in their heart as long as they live, 

4 and then—to the dead! For whoever is joined to all the liv¬ 
ing— he has confidence ; for 

“A living dog is better than a lion that is dead.” 

5 For the living know that they shall die; but the dead—none 
of them know anything at all, and no longer have they a 

6 reward. For their memory is forgotten; their love and their 
hatred and their rivalry have long ago perished, and a portion 

— none have they any longer for ever in all that is done under 
the sun. 

7 Go, eat with joy thy bread and drink with a good heart thy wine, 

for long ago God was graciously disposed toward thy doings. 

8 At all times let thy garments shine and oil be not wanting on 

9 thy head. Enjoy life with the wife whom thou lovest all the 
days of thy fleeting life which he giveth thee under the sun 

— all thy fleeting days; for this is thy lot in life and in thy 
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toil in which thou toilest under the sun. All which thy hand 
findeth to do, with thy might do it; for there is no activity 
nor knowledge nor wisdom in Sheol whither thou goest. 

Once more, I considered under the sun; that not to the swift is 
the race nor to the heroes the battle, and also not bread to the 
wise nor to the discerning wealth; similarly, the prudent find 
not favor. For 

“Time and chance befall them all.’* 

For indeed man knoweth not his time; like the fishes which 
are caught in an evil net, and like birds caught in the trap — 
like these are the sons of men ensnared at a time of misfortune, 
as it falleth suddenly upon them. 

[9 : 13-16. Disparity in the deserts and the recompense even of wisdom 

13 Also the following have I noted — [a bit of] wisdom under the 

14 sun, and it impressed me : A little city and few men in it; and 
there came against it a great king and encompassed it and 

15 built against it great intrenchments. And there was found 
therein a poor wise man, and he delivered the city by his 

16 wisdom. Yet people did not remember that poor man ! Then 
I reflected: Wisdom is better than might; yet the wisdom of 
the poor is despised, and his words — none of them are heard. 

[9 : 17—11:8. Koheleth's philosophy crystallized into aphorisms dealing 
ivith wisdom and follyy prudential religion, politics, and the 
affairs of life.^ 

9:17 The quiet words of wise men are heard above the shout of a chief 
of fools. 

18 Wisdom is better than implements of warfare ; 

But one sinner destroyeth great good. 

10:1 Poisonous flies make loathsome the perfumer’s ointment and 
cause it to ferment. 

Weightier than wisdom, than honor, is a little folly. 

2 A wise man’s understanding is right; 

But that of a fool is perverted. 

3 So, even in the way as the fool is going along, his understand¬ 

ing fails him, and he saith to all that he is a fool. 

4 If the ruler’s spirit rise up against thee, yield not up thy place ; 

for 

Placidity allayeth great offenses. 
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5 There is an evil I have seen under the sun, 

Like an error which proceedeth from the presence of the 
ruler. 

6 Folly is set in great eminence, 

And rich men sit in lowliness. 

7 I have seen servants upon horses. 

And princes walking like servants, upon the earth. 

8 He who digs a pit may fall into it, 

And who breaks down a wall a serpent may bite. 

9 He who removeth stones may be hurt by them; 

He who cleaveth trees may be endangered by them. 

10 If the iron be blunt 

And if one hath not whet the edge. 

Then must he put forth more strength. 

And wisdom is an aid to success. 

11 If the serpent bite when there is no enchantment. 

There is no advantage to the enchanter. 

12 Words from the mouth of a wise man are grace; 

But the lips of a stupid person swallow him up. 

13 The beginning of the words of his mouth are confusion. 
And the end of his utterance wicked madness. 

14 Moreover, the stupid person multiplieth words. 

Man knoweth not that which is ; 

And what is to be after him — who shall tell him ? 

15 The toil of fools wearieth him 

Who knoweth not how to go to the city. 

16 Woe to thee, O land, whose king is of low origin. 

And thy princes feast in the morning! 

17 Blessed art thou, O land, whose king is of noble birth. 
And thy princes feast in season. 

In manliness and not in drunkenness! 

18 Through great indolence the framework falleth into ruin; 
And through idleness of hand the house leaketh. 

19 For merriment they provide a feast. 

And wine gladdeneth life; 

But money provideth the whole. 

20 Even in thy consciousness curse not a king, 

Nor in thy bedchambers curse a rich man ; 

For a bird of the heaven carrieth the sound. 
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And the possessor of wings telleth the saying. 

11:1 Cast thy bread upon the surface of the waters, 

For in abundance of days thou mayest find it. 

2 Give a portion to seven, yea, even to eight: 

For thou knowest not what evil shall be upon the earth. 

3 If the clouds be full of rain. 

Upon the earth do they pour it; 

And whether a tree fall to the south or to the north. 

The place where the tree falleth, there doth it lie. 

4 He who constantly regardeth the wind will not sow; 

And he who constantly looketh at the clouds will not reap. 

5 As thou knowest not which is the way of the wind. 

Or [of] the bones in her womb who is with child; 

Even so thou knowest not the activities of God who 
doeth the whole. 

6 In the morning sow thy seed. 

And unto the evening restrain not thy hand; 

For thou knowest not whether this or that shall prosper, 
Or whether both shall be alike good. 

7 Yea, sweet is the light. 

And good is it for the eyes to see the sun. 

8 Though a man live many years. 

In them all let him rejoice; 

That he may remember the days of darkness. 

For many shall they be! 

All that cometh is vanity! 

[i I : 9—12 : 7. Koheleth'5 philosophy summed up in advice to the young 
11:9 Rejoice, O young man, in the days of thy youth. 

And let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy prime. 
And walk in the ways of thy heart and in the seeing of 
thine eyes. 

Yet be assured that for all these things 
God will bring thee unto the judgment. 

10 So remove vexation from thy heart. 

And make evil pass from thy flesh; 

For youth and blackness [of hair] are vanity. 

12:1 And remember thy Creator in the days of thy prime; 

While the evil days come not. 

Or the years approach of which thou mayest say: 

I have no pleasure in them. 
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2 While the sun is not darkened, 

Or the light or the moon or the stars, 

Or the clouds return after the rain. 

3 In the day when the keepers of the house tremble. 

And the men of power bow themselves. 

And the grinding-maidens cease because they are few. 
And they that look out of the lattices be darkened. 

4 When the double doors be shut in the street. 

And the sound of the grinding-mill is low. 

And the voice of the sparrow dieth away. 

And all the daughters of song are humbled. 

5 Yea, from what is high they [start back in] fear. 

And terrors are in the way; 

When the almond tree blooms. 

And the grasshopper becomes burdensome. 

And the caper-berry fails. 

For man goeth to his eternal home. 

And the mourners pass about in the street. 

6 While the silver cord is not snapped asunder. 

Or the golden bowl crushed. 

Or the pitcher shivered at the fountain. 

Or the wheel broken at the cistern. 

7 When the dust returneth to the earth as it was. 

And the spirit returjieth unto God who gave it. 

2 : 8. Conclusion.'] 

Supreme Vanity, saith Koheleth, the Whole is Vanity. 
2:9-14. Appendices.] 

9 Moreover, because Koheleth was wise, he still taught the people 
knowledge, and pondered and investigated—he arranged 

10 proverbs in abundance. Koheleth sought to find pleasant 
words and what was written uprightly — faithful words. 

11 Words of wise men are like goads, and like nails firmly driven ; 
the makers of collections are endowed from one shepherd. 

12 And moreover, my son, be admonished; of making books in 
abundance there is no end; and study—much — is a weari¬ 
ness of the flesh. 

13 The conclusion of the matter—the whole is heard: Fear God 

and his commandments keep, for this belongs to all mankind. 

14 For every work will God bring into judgment — upon all that 
is secret, whether good or ill. 
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A WORKING THEORY OF ATONEMENT. 


By Rev. William W. McLane, D.D., 

Pastor Plymouth Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 


My purpose is to state some fundamental facts which must 
underlie any true theory of the atonement. I may say, by way 
of preface, that I conceive of salvation as resting upon the fact 
of atonement, and not upon a man’s philosophical theory of that 
fact. 

The cross is the symbol of the means of salvation ; the Lord’s 
Supper is the perpetual memorial of his sufferings; the recon¬ 
ciliation of man to God and the communion of God and man 
are the essential facts in salvation. How shall we who preach 
interpret the symbol, showing the spirit of the Supper and per¬ 
suading men to experience the facts? 

Men have interpreted the fact of atonement by the lurid light 
of human passion thirsting for vengeance, and have said that the 
wrath of God consumed the sacrificial victim and was thereby 
appeased. And to those who interpret God by that dispo¬ 
sition of man this, of course, is a working theory ot atonement. 

Men have interpreted the atonement by human government, 
by laws which are statutes, punishments which are arbitrary, 
inethods which are processes of trial, condemnation, and execu¬ 
tion. And to those who conceive of God’s government as the 
counterpart of human government that, of course, is a working 
theory of atonement. 

These and similar theories of atonement cannot now easily be 
preached ; nor would they readily be believed. The spirit of the 
present seeks to see beneath the terms of the Scriptures the 
spirit for which the terms stand, and to find beneath the forms of 
revelation the abiding and unchangeable facts. To certain of 
these facts I now call attention: 

I. There is in God’s universe no such thing as law as an entity 
—a thing in itself. Gravity is not an entity in the sense of 
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being a thing apart from material bodies acting upon them and 
controlling them. Gravity is the term by which we express the 
mutual relation and the reciprocal action of bodies upon each 
other. In the family there is no law as an entity ; there are only 
the parent and the child, with affection, desire, and discipline 
upon the one hand, and with faith and obedience, upon the other. 
In human society there is originally no law. There are only per¬ 
sons existing in mutual relation. What are called laws are only 
the formal expression of the convictions and conceptions of 
what is thought to be right in those relations. Spiritually there 
is no divine law, but only God and man existing in mutual rela¬ 
tion and with reciprocal obligations and duties which are things 
to be done. A working theory of atonement, in harmony with 
this conception of the relation of God and man, must do away 
with thrones, statutes, and arbitrary punishments, and must bring 
God and man face to face in the matter of atonement. It must 
answer these questions: What is the effect of sin upon man and 
upon God ? How can God put out of his heart the offense of 
man’s sin ? How can sin be taken out of man’s heart ? How 
can a holy God and a sinful man be reconciled one to the 
other ? 

2. God’s relation to men is that of Creator, Ruler, and Father. 
Every maker or creator pays the price of creation in the thought, 
effort, and pains necessary to produce the thing created. Every 
ruler pays the price of kingship in the affection, thought, effort, 
and discipline necessary to secure the welfare of his subjects. 
Every father pays the price of fatherhood in the love, thought, 
anxiety, sympathy, and constant effort to insure the perfection 
of his child. 

God is no exception to this law. A suffering God is the cor¬ 
relative of a world which groaneth and travaileth in pain. No 
one can love the ignorant without feeling the mistakes of his 
ignorance. No once can love the weak without sympathetically 
sharing his weakness. No one can love the sinful without bear¬ 
ing the burden of his sin. How beautifully this is expressed of 
God by the prophet: “In all their affliction he was afflicted, and 
the angel of his presence saved them; in his love and in his pity 
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he redeemed them; and he bare them, and carried them all the 
days of old.** This is the basal fact upon which atonement 
rests : “God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son;’* “God commendeth his own love toward us in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us.** 

3. The atonement must be interpreted by love. “ He that 
loveth not knoweth not God; for God is love.** “Everyone 
that loveth is begotten of God and knoweth God.** The atone¬ 
ment must be lifted out of the external ceremonial system of the 
Hebrews. It must be lifted out of the imperial and legal system 
of the Roman empire. It must be lifted out of the commercial 
system where Anselm placed it. It must be set in the Christian 
heart. Life only can interpret life. Love only can interpret 
love. The Christian only can interpret Christ. Christ only can 
interpret God. 

What is the effect of a son’s sin upon a Christian father’s 
heart ? What does a Christian father do to satisfy the demands 
of his own heart and, if possible, to save his son? There are 
some things which no Christian father ever does. A Christian 
father does not condemn and cast out a son for a first sin and 
pronounce him worthy “of all the miseries of this life, of death 
itself, and of the pains of hell forever.” A Christian father does 
not punish his son—much less some other son in the sinful son’s 
place—to gratify his vengeance. If a Christian father punishes, 
it is, in the first place, medicinally—to save his son, if possible, 
by restraining him ; and, in the second place, surgically—by 
cutting him off to save his family. 

But the Christian father, even when he punishes, bears his sinful 
son in love and carries him in long-suffering, and is crucified by 
his son’s sin in order that he may win his son and restore him to 
moral sanity and to that salvation which is holiness. You will 
remember that Jesus most frequently illustrated God by personal 
relations. A Christian father by virtue of his vital relation to 
his son and by virtue of his superior wisdom and strength is the 
most perfect human type of God. “ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” Like the 
rose whose blush and beauty reveal the life from which it springs. 
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the cross with its crimson coloring reveals the suffering and sav¬ 
ing love of God. 

4. How do the cross, and the sufferings which it reveals, 
effect reconciliation ? Moral suffering for sin is the only thing 
which reconciles one who loves a sinner with himself and satis¬ 
fies him. A Christian father is never satisfied because his son 
has suffered for his sin, or because he has punished his son. A 
Christian father is satisfied with himself only when, bearing with 
his son in long-suffering, he feels that he has done all he can to 
save his son. A Christian father is satisfied with his son only 
when the son has come to believe in his father's sufferings, and 
to share them in his own feelings and in his moral abhorrences of 
himself and his sin. 

Now, the reconciliation of God and man is in Christ who is 
the Son of God and the Son of man. He took hold of the seed 
of Abraham. He was made like unto his brethren—to make 
propitiation for the sins of the people. He bare our sins in his 
own body. He who knew no sin was made sin on our behalf. 
He gave himself up for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God. 
In Jesus Christ we have both the revelation of the suffering of 
divine love for man’s salvation, and we have in humanity, in him, 
the same suffering for sin, in the sense of its evil, its shame, its 
guilt, its destroying power and the woe of the separation from 
God which it brings, which is the counterpart and the comple¬ 
ment of the divine sense of sin and suffering for it. In Christ is 
the reconciliation of the divine and the human, of man and God. 
“ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself." Therein 
is the atonement. 

5. What is the effect of this atonement upon man? Its nor¬ 
mal effect is to reproduce in man the divine sense of sin and so to 
save man from sin. The natural effect of sin upon a man him¬ 
self, in moral injury and degradation and in other ways, is pun¬ 
ishment. Punishment may awaken fear, and so may restrain a 
man from sin, and thereby allow sanctifying influences to work 
upon him. But the effect of sin upon a holy being who loves 
the sinner is a higher revelation of its inherent evil, and when 
perceived by the sinner tends to evoke repentance and awaken 
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faith, and so to save the sinner. The wicked in this world are 
saved more by what the good suffer for them than by what they 
suffer for themselves. Sinners are saved by those sufferings 
whose source is in the holy heart of God. This love of God 
comes at last to the cross in time and among men, and, as it 
were, culminates there. The sinner comes to the cross, and the 
cross becomes to him the power of God unto salvation. The 
sinner is crucified with Christ in that the sufferings of Christ are 
reproduced in him that he may die unto sin and may live unto 
righteousness. The salvation of the sinner begins, as an actual 
experience, where the sufferings of God may be said to end, in 
the cross. The salvation of the sinner ends where the salvation 
from God begins, namely, in that perfect and holy love which 
not only casteth out fear, but also casteth out sin and forever 
binds God and the human soul together. 

And man shall see God face to face 

And tell the story saved by grace. 

6 . This is, I think, a working theory of atonement. It is a 
theory which can be preached. It is a theory which should 
enlighten the mind, convict the conscience, and win the heart of 
him who hears. It is a vital theory, and therefore is not so 
simple as those theories which are legal. Anything which is 
made by life is more difficult to analyze and comprehend than any¬ 
thing which is made by hand. A watch is more simple in its 
construction than an insect. A theory of God’s relation to men 
based upon law is more easily stated and understood than a 
theory of God’s relation to men based upon life and love. But 
the latter is more true, and therefore when perceived has greater 
power. 

A legal theory of atonement, with prescribed law and arbi¬ 
trary punishment and imputed guilt, and the payment of penalty 
and the purchase of salvation, is easily stated and easily under¬ 
stood. A vital theory of atonement, dealing with the realities of 
life and love which pertain to the secret and holy places of the 
heart, cannot be so clearly defined or so logically stated. It 
does not make its appeal to the political or legal or commercial 
mind. It makes its appeal directly to the heart. It does not 
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take the hearer in imagination and thought to the market-place 
with its systems of bookkeeping, its debits and credits, its 
acceptance of payments by one person for another; it does not 
take him to the court-room with its written laws, its appointed 
penalties, its trials, its acceptances of fines or of imprisonments 
as canceling guilt; but it takes the hearer in imagination and in 
thought to the Christian home, to the Christian heart, to Calvary, 
to Christ himself, and to the very holy of holies even to the 
heart of God. 

He who sees believes. He who believes loves. He who 
loves lives, a sinner saved by grace, a son of God forevermore. 
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PSALM 137: AN INTERPRETATION. 


By Profbssor Hermann Gunkel, 

University of Berlin, Germany. 

By the rivers of Babylon 

There ive sat down and wept, 

When IVc remembered Zion, 

Up 07 i the poplars in that land 
We hung our harps. 

For there our captors demanded * 

That we sing a song; 

They required us to be joyful, saying: 

^'Sing us one 

Of the hytmis of Zion!'' 

Hdw could zve sing 
The hymns of Yahweh 
In a strange land ? 

If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand faiTj 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. 

If I remember thee not. 

If I set not Jerusalem 
Above fny chief joy. 

Remember it, Yahzueh, agamst the children of Edom, 
Hoiv, in the day of Jerusalcfn's destruction. 

They said: ^'Destroy the city, destroy it. 

Even to the foundation." 

0 daughter of Babylon, thou destroyer,'^ 

Happy he zvho repays thee! 

Happy he zvho takes and dashes 
Thy children against the rock 

Read sholt/cnu. ^tekahesh, literally “deceive,” a pun in the Hebrew. 

Read hashshadoiiii. 

d'he words, “as thou hast served us,” are a tasteless addition. 
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The poet lived in the times after the Babylonian exile, those 
times full of misery and distress, when the yoke of their Persian 
masters pressed heavily on the Jews, when the weaker people 
despaired of Israel’s future, and faithless Jews left their own 
brethren and Jehovah to turn to other peoples and their gods. 
But at that very time the most devout Jews burst into a passion 
of ardent patriotism. This patriotic spirit, the faithful clinging 
to Zion in spite of their misery, the consuming wrath against the 
enemies of the chosen people, are expressed here by the poet. 

He places himself in those days of the Babylonian exile 
when the distress was even greater, even more real than in the 
dull and heavy present time. He sees before his eyes all the 
rivers, natural and artificial, by which the foreign land was inter¬ 
sected, and the poplar trees so characteristic of the Babylonian 
plain. And he vividly recalls how his brethren seated them¬ 
selves near the river to mourn ^ and hung upon the branches of 
the poplars their harps, with which they had formerly accompa^- 
nied their joyful songs. But no longer joy or festivity; no harp 
was played, no song was sung; instead, tears were flowing, and 
lamentation was heard, for they remembered Zion and her deep 
humiliation. 

But the poet pictures the situation in an even more concrete 
— one might say, more subtle—way. The foreign tyrants who 
have captured them and have led them away into the far country 
stand now before them; they ask to be entertained by the strange 
sound of the words and music of a Jewish song: “Sing us a 
song,” they hear them say, “as you used to sing it in honor of 
vour God and your sanctuary, when the temple of Zion was still 
standing!” Those hymns are referred to which were sung at 
the temple by choirs during the great festivals; not a small 
number of these have come down to us in the Psalter, e. g.y Pss. 
24:7ff., 46, 48, and others. At the time of the sacred festivals 
pure mirth and joy abounded at the temple; such songs of the 
sanctuary were therefore hymns of exultation. And this is what 
the barbarous captors demand of them : the wretched captives, 
in their misery, must sing joyful, exultant hymns, far from Zion, 

5 Mourners in ancient Israel were accustomed to sit on the ground. 
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and while Zion is in distress. Indignantly the patriotic Jews 
refuse to do this: the songs of Yahweh may be sung only in the 
sanctuary of Yahweh. ‘‘Be it far from us,’* they say, “to dis¬ 
honor the sacred songs by singing them in a foreign land!” 

This answer interests us from the standpoint of the history of 
religion. For long before that time enthusiastic prophets had 
proclaimed that Yahweh was the Lord of the whole earth; but 
the ancient idea which comes out here so strongly, viz., that 
Yahweh’s possession is strictly only the holy place and the holy 
land of the Hebrews, still existed as the popular view, and con¬ 
tinued to exist until it was definitely overthrown by the gospel 
and primitive Christianity. 

And now patriotism flames high and bursts into fearful curses. 
The poet curses himself if he should ever forget the desolated 
Zion, and he curses the enemies who have brought such distress 
upon Zion. For the conditions of exile seemed to demand 
curses rather than songs. Here the poet leaves the past in an 
almost unnoticeable transition and comes out in his own person. 
Such curses sound horrible to our ears. But ancient Israel 
thought otherwise. Execration was in ancient times a sacred 
ceremony, as it still is in the Roman church, and there are whole 
chapters in the Bible that are filled with curses.® Moreover, 
oath and covenant are forms of cursing. 

May every unfaithful Jew be accursed! Yea, and I myself 
if I do not remember Zion! Let my right hand fail, if it will 
take up the harp! Let my tongue cleave to my palate if I 
should sing a song of joy in this time of misery! The fate of 
Jerusalem shall be more important to me than the highest joy of 
my own life! However prosperous and happy my circumstances 
personally, I will not rejoice nor exult, I will remember the 
misery of Jerusalem. The pathetic words of this curse are an 
outbreak of Hebrew passion; calling curses upon one’s self is 
especially severe. But these words include at the same time a 
a solemn pledge to continue loyal to Zion. 

And further, the poet calls down destruction upon the 
enemies of his people. First upon the sons of Edom, that 

® Compare Deut. 28 :15 ff. 
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closely related and ever hostile people, who, on the day when 
Jerusalem was taken, urged on the destroyers, saying: “Let not 
one stone remain upon another, tear the walls down to their 
foundation, that no town may be built here again forever!*’ The 
patriotic Jews, who for centuries had been accustomed to rule 
Edom and to despise her, were’enraged by Edom’s assistance to 
their enemies and by her attempt at the time of Jerusalem’s 
downfall to take possession of the Jewish territory.^ 

Finally, the poet pronounces the last curse, the curse against 
Babylon herself. Babylon still stood after the Persian conquest 
and the close of the exile—stood in all her former glory, a 
capital of the Persian empire. The predictions of the Jewish 
prophets who had prophesied her destruction had not been ful¬ 
filled. Jewish hatred did not fail to note this. “May the day 
of Babylon appear after all 1 Happy he who shall avenge Israel, 
who in that future time shall dash the children of Babylon 
against the rock 1 ” Thus this psalm, which began in melancholy, 
ends in highest passion. 

Obviously the spirit of the New Testament is lacking here. 
We observe as strange not only the passion of patriotism, but 
even more the peculiarly close relation between religion and 
nationality. Yet let us not forget that this fusion of patriotic 
and religious spirit is characteristic, not only of this psalm, or of 
a certain period of Jewish history, but of ancient Israel in general, 
excepting only the greatest prophets. Furthermore, it was this 
consuming passion of patriotism which gave the oppressed Jews 
their marvelous persistence and helped them to preserve the 
treasure of their religion. 

7 See Ezek., chap. 35 ; Obad., vss. 10 ff. 
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AND KINDRED JEWISH LITERATURE. IL^ 


By Rev. Pet^r Cook, 
Chicago, 111 . 


The expounders of the Mishna, — As the Mishna compilation of 
R. Jehuda Hanasi became the authoritative code of the oral law, the 
activity of the teachers was principally devoted to expounding this code. 
This was done in the schools of Tiberias, Sepphoris, and Caesarea in 
Palestine, whence we have the Palestinian Gemara or Talmud; and also 
in the schools of Nahardea, Sura, and Pumbaditha in Babylonia, whence 
we have the Babylonian Gemara or Talmud. The teachers in these 
schools, whose work became finally embodied in the Gemaras, are 
called Amoraim (“speakers, expounders*’). They did not have as high 
authority as the Tanaim. The Palestinian Amoraim, having generally 
been ordained by the Nasi, had the title of Rabbi, while the Babylonian 
teachers of that period had only the title of Rab or of Mar. The most 
important of the Amoraim are: 

First generation : Palestinian (219-279 A. D.): (i) R. Chanina bar 
Chama; (2) R. Jochanan (bar Napacha); (3) R. Simon b. Lakish (Resh 
Lakish); (4) R. Joshua b. Levi. Babylonian (219-257 A. D.): (i) Abba 
Areca, called simply Rab; (2) (Mar) Samuel. 

The second generation : Palestinian (279-320 A. D.): (i) R. Elazar 
b. Pedath; (2) R. Ame; (3) R. Assi; (4) R. Chiya bar Abba; (5) 
Simon bar Abba; (6) R. Abbahu; (7) R. Zera (Zeira). Babylonian 
(257-320 A. D.): (i) Rab Huna; (2) Rab Juda bar Jecheskel; (3) 
Rab Chisda (or Chasda); (4) Rab Shesheth; (5) Rab Nachman b. 
Jacob. 

The third generation : Palestinian 320-359 A.D.): (i) R. Jeremiah; 
(2) R. Jonah ; (3) R. Jose. Babylonian (320-375 A. D.): (i) Rabba bar 
Huna; (2) Rabba bar Nachnami; (3) Rab Joseph ; (4) Abaye ; (5) 
Raba; (6) Rab Nachman bar Isaac; (7) Rab Papa. 

The fourth generation of Babylonian Amoraim (375-427 A. D.): 
A, Sura: (i) Rab Ashe. B, Pumbaditha: (i) Rab Zebid; (2) Rab 
Dime; (3) Rafram; (4) Rab Cahana; (5) Mar Zutra. C, Nahardea: 
(i) Amemar. 

3 Concluded from the Biblical World for September, 1903, pp. 216-23. 
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The fifth generation of Babylonian Amoraim (427-468 A. D.): A. 
Sura: (i) Mar Jemar (Maremar); (2) Rab Ide bar Abin j (3) Mar bar 
Rab Ashe; (4) Rab Acha of Difte. B. Pumbaditha: (i) Rafram II.; 
(2) Rechuinai; (3) Rab Sama b. Rabba. 

The sixth generation of Babylonian Amoraim (468-500 A. D.): 
A. Sura: (i) Rabba Thospia (or Tosfaah); (2) Rabina. B. Pumbaditha : 
Rab Jose. 

The Gemara contains not only a commentary on the Mishna, or 
further elaboration of the traditional law, but also a vast amount of 
material which does not always have a close connection with the 
Mishna text, such as legal reports, historical and biographical informa¬ 
tion, religious and ethical maxims, and homiletical remarks. 

The whole subject matter embodied in the Gemara is generally 
classified into {a) Halacha and {b') Agada or Haggada. That matter 
which has to do with legal decisions is called Halacha; the rest is 
Agada. The Agada might be classified into exegetical, dogmatical, 
ethical, historical, mystical, and miscellaneous Agada, although this 
classification is not made in the Talmud. The Agada is interspersed 
among the halachic passages. 

The Palestinian Talmud was compiled in the fourth or fifth cen¬ 
tury; the Babylonian Talmud somewhat later. 

From our list of the contents of the Mishna it will be seen that in 
neither of the Talmuds does the Gemara extend over the whole Mishna. 
Although the Palestinian Gemara extends over two more Masechtoth 
than that of the Babylonian, nevertheless the Babylonian is at least 
three times as bulky as the Palestinian. But the Agada of the Pales¬ 
tinian is more trustworthy, and therefore for historical purposes the 
more valuable, though it was never held in so high esteem by the 
Jews as the Babylonian. The two Talmuds, then, are not different 
editions of the same work, but the work of two different sets of Jewish 
teachers, and only occasionally is the opinion of the Palestinian teachers 
quoted by the Babylonians, or vice versa. 

Apocryphal appendices to the Talmud. —There are some apocryphal 
appendices to the Talmud whose authorship cannot now be ascertained : 

1. Aboth d’Rabbi Nathan; forty-one chapters; post-talmudic. 

2. SoPHERiM; twenty-one chapters; rules for writing the scrolls of 
the Pentateuch, etc. 

3. Ebel Rabbathi ; fourteen chapters; on mourning. 

4. Callah ; duties of chastity in marriage. 

5. Derech Eretz; eleven chapters; prohibited marriages, etc. 
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6 . Derech Eretz Zuta ; ten chapters; maxims. 

7. Perek ha-Shalom ; on peacefulness. 

These treatises are appended to the published editions of the 
Talmud. 

The language of the Talmud ,—The Mishna is written in Hebrew, or, 
more correctly, in New Hebrew. It differs somewhat from the biblical 
Hebrew in a series of later developments and in traces of Aramaic, 
Greek and Latin influence. The Palestinian Gemara is written in 
western Aramaic, which is identical with, or closely related to, biblical 
Aramaic, Samaritan, and the Targumic. The Babylonian Gemara is 
written in the eastern Aramaic, which is closely related to the Syriac 
and Mandaic. 

The printed Talmud .—The Talmuds are printed with commentaries, 
but the Palestinian Talmud, not being held in high esteem, has not 
received much commentation. The most celebrated commentaries on 
the Babylonian Talmud are: (i) that called Rashi (eleventh century), 
by R. Solomon Isaaki (finished by his disciples); and (2) that called 
Tosaphothy by numerous authors (twelfth and thirteenth centuries). 
Both of these extend over the whole Talmud, and have even been com¬ 
mented OR again. These two are printed on the inner and outer mar¬ 
gins respectively, but in addition to them other commentaries are 
printed with the Talmud. A diagram of the printed page of the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud is here given: 


Interior Margin Exterior Margin 



There are also editions of the Mishna alone, which are provided 
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with commentaries; the two which appear on the printed page of the 
Mishna editions are those of Bertinoro (sixteenth century) and Yom 
Tob Lipman Heller (seventeenth century). 

Before this, Maimonides (twelfth century) had already written a 
commentary on the whole Mishna, but his commentary is printed with 
the Talmud editions, being appended to each Masechta. 

Since the Talmud had grown to such gigantic proportions, various 
epitomes and compends or abridgements were made: (i) that of R. 
Isaac Alfasi (eleventh century), in three large folio volumes; (2) that 
of Asher b. Jechiel (twelfth century), whose compendium is appended 
to the Talmud editions to each Masechta. 

Collections of the Halacha, or laws, scattered through the Talmuds 
have also been made, of which may be mentioned the Mishne Thora, 
by Maimonides (four folio volumes, with commentary), and Shulchan 
Aruch, by R. Joseph Kar (sixteenth century). 

Likewise collections of the Agada were made, of which may be 
mentioned that, on the Babylonian Talmud, known under the title En 
Jacob (sixteenth century); it is usually printed with commentaries. 

Translations of the Talmud. — Of the Mishna there exists a Latin 
translation by Surenhusius ; also a German translation by Rabe, and 
another by Jost. Only separate tracts have been translated into Eng¬ 
lish. 

Of the Babylonian Talmud no complete translation exists as yet in 
any language, but a very valuable one is under way in German.^ This 
edition gives the Hebrew text in one column and a literal translation 
into German in the opposite column. It is beautifully printed, and so 
arranged that quotations from the Talmud or Mishna may be found 
with the greatest ease and read in their context. Three volumes have 
appeared, including the Tract Yoma. 

An English translation, that of Rodkinson, is also under way, but 
it is a reconstruction and mutilation of the original; besides, the trans¬ 
lation is said to be untrustworthy. Quotations can seldom be located 
in it. 

Parts of the Babylonian Talmud have been translated into Latin 
(in Ugolinus Thesaurus)^ German, and French. 

Of the Palestinian Talmud there are parts in Ugolinus; parts have 
also been translated into German and English. A complete and very 
faithful translation exists in French, made by Moise Schwab. 

^Lazarus Goldschmidt, Der babylonhche Talmud., mit Einschluss der voll- 
standigen MiSnah. Berlin: S. Calvary, 1897. 
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III. THE MIDRASHIM. 

These works are a sort of homiletical exegesis, and are the great 
repositories of the agadic traditions of the Jews. 

1. The Three Oldest (containing mostly halachic material, written 
in Hebrew): 

(r) Mechilta; on Exod. 12:1 — 23:19; 31:12-17 and 35:1-3; 
perhaps as old as 90 A. D., though later additions have been 
made; present form, fourth or fifth century. 

(2) SiFRA ; on Leviticus; mostly Halacha; ca. 250 A. D. 

(3) Sifre; on Numbers and Deuteronomy; ca. 250 .A. D. 

These three works are quoted in the Talmud as Baraitha (see Bib¬ 
lical World for August, 1903, p. 222). 

2. Midrash Rabboth (/. the great Midrashim). This is a collec 
tion of ten haggadic Midrashim : 

(^i) On the Pentateuch : 

(1) Bereshith Rabba ; on Genesis; one hundred chapters; 
sixth century or earlier. 

(2) Shemoth Rabba; on Exodus; fifty-two chapters; elev¬ 
enth or twelfth century. 

(3) Vajjikra Rabba; on Leviticus; thirty-seven chapters; 
seventh century. 

(4) Bamidbar Rabba; on Numbers; twenty-three chapters; 
twelfth century. 

(5) Debarim Rabba; on Deuteronomy; eleven chapters; 
ninth century. 

(^) On the five Megilloth : 

(1) Midrash Shir ha-Shirim ; on Canticles; later than sev¬ 
enth century. 

(2) Midrash Ruth ; talmudic excerpts exclusively. 

(3) Midrash Echa ; on Lamentations; seventh century. 

(4) Midrash Koheleth ; on Ecclesiastes; twelfth century or 
later. 

(5) Midrash Esther; late. 

All these (Midrash Rabboth) are bound together in one volume. 

3. Pesikta (Rab Cahana); on the lessons read on sabbaths and feast- 
days ; has much old Palestinian Agada, as old as Mechilta, 
Sifra, and Sifre. 

Pesikta Rabbathi ; also on the sabbatical lessons; ninth century. 

4. Midrash Tanchuma (also called Jelamdenu); on the Pentateuch • 
ninth century. 
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5. Jalkut Schimeoni; on the whole Bible; thirteenth century; has 

preserved many old traditions which otherwise would have been lost. 

6. Seder Olam Rabba ; 150 A. D. 

There is a large number of other Midrashim of late date, for which 
see the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopcedia^ art. “Midrash.” 

Translations of midrashic literature. —The Midrash Rabba is trans¬ 
lated into German by August Wiinsche.^ Pesikta is also translated by 
Wunsche. 

How the Talmud and Midrashim are quoted. — The Mishna is 
quoted by tract, Perek, and paragraph; thus: Pirke Aboth, III, 2 — 
meaning Tract Pirke Aboth, third Perek, second paragraph (Mishna- 
yoth). 

The Gemara or Talmud proper (in the Babylonian Talmud, which 
in all its editions is equally paged) is quoted by page and column ; 
thus Sabbath, 105^, means. Tract Sabbath, page 105, first column, in 
the Babylonian Talmud. 

The Jerusalem Talmud is distinguished by the abbreviation Jer. 
before the name of the tract, and is quoted either by page and column, 
or else by Perek and paragraph; thus Jer. Ber., ii, 4, means the 
Gemara of the Jerusalem Talmud, Tract Berachoth, Perek ii, para¬ 
graph 4. 

The form of quotation shows whether Mishna or Gemara, the Jeru¬ 
salem or Babylonian Talmud, is referred to: thus Sabbath, iv, 2, 
means a quotation from the Mishna, while Sabbath, 105/1, means a 
quotation from the Babylonian Gemara. Jer. Berachoth, ii, 4 (or 40)^ 
means a quotation from the Jerusalem Gemara. 

A list of abbreviations commonly used of the tracts may be found 
in Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah^ Vol. I, pp. xxvii ff. 

Quotations from the midrashic^literature generally present no diffi¬ 
culties. 

IV. LITERATURE TO BE CONSULTED. 

On account of the large extent of this literature, and the difficulty in 
reading and understanding it, but few can ever hope to master it; but its 
treasures have been to a large extent disclosed in the following works; 

Weber, fudische Theologie^ auf Grund des Talmud und verwandter 
Schriften (2d ed. by Delitzsch and Schnedermann, Leipzig, 1897); the por¬ 
tions on eschatology and soteriology were translated and published by Pro¬ 
fessor George B. Stevens in the Old and Ne'iu Testament Student for 1888-89. 
Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (BerVm, 
1903). ScHURER, Geschichtedes Judischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi(^di 

sSixvols.; Leipzig: Otto Schulze, 1882. 
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ed., 3 vols., Leipzig, 1898-1901); translation from 2d ed., published in 5 vols. 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah (2 vols., A. D. F. Randolph, New York), and his other works. 
Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten und Amorder (6 or more vols., Strass- 
burg, 1878-92). This work contains good indices, and one can soon find 
what the Talmud has to say on the various religious and other interests of the 
times. WuNSCHE, Der Babylonische Talmud in seineti haggadischen 
Bestandteilen^ wortgetreu iibersetzt und dutch Noten erldutert (3 vols., Leip¬ 
zig, 1889; no index). 

For a study of the language of the Talmud, besides the well-known 
Hebrew and Aramaic grammars, one may consult: Levias, “Grammar of 
the Aramaic Dialect of the Talmud (published in Hebraica^ Vol. XIII, Octo¬ 
ber, 1896-July, 1897). NOldeke, Mandate Grammar, For further helps see 
Strack, “Books for the Study of the neo-Hebraic Language” {Hebraica, 
May, 1884). 

Literature on introduction to the Talmud .— Mielziner, Introduction to 
the Talmud (American Hebrew Publishing House, 1894). Darmsteter, The 
Talmud (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1897). Strack, arts. 
“ Thalmud” and “ Midrasch” in Herzog's Reatencyclopddie fur protestantise he 
Theologie u. Kirche. Good articles may also be found in the Encyclopcfdia 
arts. “ Midrash ” and “ Mishna,” and in Kitto’s Biblical Ency- 
arts. “ Mid rash " and “Talmud.” A more complete history of the 
Jewish schools and growth of the Talmudic literature is found in Cassel, 
Lehrbuch der jiidischen Geschichte und Litteratur (Leipzig, 1879). 
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A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


•'H •'bna •'ran-' 

AT • • :j“r • -r- 

jDsip' isyby 
n«T'!is]33 "insi 

:rrib« nTn« ■'"lioarJi 
■'b-nrns ■'3« "!to« 

"iT'Kbi 'ryi 
:'T:na’-'n‘'b5 !ib|) 

— Ginsburgt Hebrew Bible, i8g4. 

otSa yap on dlvao^ ianv 6 iicXikiv fic ficAAa>v. 

iirl yfjq dvaan^aai to S€ppa. p.ov to dvavrkovv Tuvra. 
irapd yap KvpCov ravrd /xoc (rvFcreXca^, 
a iyo} ipavna a‘vv€m<rTapuat, 
a o o^^oXfios pov k6paK€v kox ovk cUXo«* 
vavra 8c poi o-uktctcXcotcu ci' jcoXir<p. 

— Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, /Sg/. 


Scio enim quod Redemptor meus vivit, et in novissimo die de terra 
surrecturus sum: 

et rursum circumdabor pelle mea, et in came mea videbo Deum meum. 
Quem visurus sum ego ipse, et oculi mei conspecturi sunt, et non alius; 
reposita est haec spes mea in sinu meo. 

— Tischendorfs Edition of the Vulgate, 1873. 


For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth: 

And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God: 

Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another; though my reins be consumed within me. 

— Authorized Version, 16//, 
301 
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But I know that ray redeeraer liveth, 

And that he shall stand up at the last upon the earth: 

And after ray skin hath been thus destroyed, 

Yet from ray flesh shall I see God : 

Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not another. 

My reins are consumed within me. 

— Revised Version {British Edition)^ 1883. 


But as for me 1 know that ray Redeemer liveth, 

And at last he will stand up upon the earth : 

And after my skin, even this body, is destroyed, 

Then without ray flesh shall I see God; 

Whom I, even I, shall see, on my side. 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not as a stranger. 

My heart is consumed within me. 

— Revised Version {American Standard Edition)^ tgoi. 


But 1 know it, ray redeemer liveth, 

a successor will arise upon the dust; 

After my skin, which they hack off, this [skin] 

and free from the body shall I behold — God : 

Him whom / shall behold for myself^ 

shall have seen by mine own eyes and no one else’s! 

— my reins are consumed in my bosom ! 

— Ewaldy Commentary on Job {Eng^. transl.^ 1882). 


And I know: my Redeemer liveth. 

And as the last One will He arise upon the dust. 

And after my skin, thus torn to pieces 
And without my flesh, shall I behold Eloah, 

Whom I shall behold for my good. 

And mine eyes shall see Him and no other — 

My reins languish in my bosom. 

— Deliizsch, Commentary on Job {Eng. transl.y 1868), 


1 know that rny Redeemer lives; 

And o’er my dust, survivor shall he stand. 

My skin all gone, this [remnant] they may rend ; 
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Yet from my flesh shall I Eloah see; — 

Shall see him mine; — 

Mine eyes shall see him — stranger now no more. 

(For this) with longing faints my inmost soul. 

— TayUr Lewis^ in Lange's Commentary^ 1874. 


I know that my Avenger liveth, 

And a successor shall stand by my grave, 

And after he hath relaxed this encircling net, 

Then still in my flesh shall I see God, 

Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes behold and not another. 

I am utterly exhausted in my appointed time. 

— G. H. Bateson Wright^ The Book of Job^ 1883. 


But notwithstanding the charges against me, I rest secure in the 
conviction that there lives one who will vindicate me, and that after 
the slanderers have all testified he will take the stand. While I am 
still alive, even though now 1 am dangerously ill — yes, before 1 die — 
I shall surely see God manifesting himself graciously in my behalf: 
this is my one great desire. 

— Biblical World. 
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A NEW volume of the “International Critical Commentary/* pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, has appeared. It is by 
Professor Buchanan Gray, of Mansfield College, Oxford, upon The 
Book of Numbers. It forms a valuable addition to the volumes of the 
“Commentary” already issued, and in all probability will be found to 
be the most important work in English upon the book of Numbers. 

Three volumes have already been published of the projected nine- 
volume edition in Hebrew and German of the Babylonian Talmud. 
The editor is Lazarus Goldschmidt. The publishers are Messrs. S. 
Calvary & Co., Berlin, Germany. A fourth volume. Part VII in the 
series, is to appear during the year. The work is one of great impor¬ 
tance to rabbinic study, and the progress of its preparation will be 
appreciated by many. 

In the death of Professor Robert Campbell Moberly, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity has lost a great theologian. Dr. Moberly was appointed to the 
chair of pastoral theology in that institution in the year 1892, and by 
hiswork in the professorship, together with two books in particular — 
Ministerial Priesthood and Atonement and Personality (1901)— 
he exerted a large influence upon the thought of Great Britain. 
Professor Sanday has described the great theologian’s contribution and 
qualities in the Expository Times for August, and in a still fuller article 
in the Journal of Theological Studies for July. 

A WORK of much interest and importance to Semitic scholars, and 
indirectly to biblical study, is A Text Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions, 
just issued from the Clarendon Press at Oxford. The author is Rev. 
G. A. Cooke, A.M., Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
has furnished the text and a full scholarly commentary upon a whole 
series of inscriptions—Moabite, Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, Naba¬ 
taean, Palmyrene, Jewish — the leading one of which is the inscription 
of the famous Moabite stone. Many of the inscriptions are for the 
first time published in English, and the collection is thought to be 
complete to the present time. The interpretations and reconstructions 
of the inscriptions are meant to present the best result of the study of 
them by various authorities. The book is furnished with many plates 
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to illustrate the originals of the inscriptions, and with excellent indices 
of Hebrew and Greek words, and of the biblical passages upon which 
the inscriptions throw some light. 

The now famous lectures by Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Berlin, on “Babel and Bible,” have 
been published in English translation by the Open Court Publishing 
Co., Chicago (167 pages). The book is well worth reading. The 
lecturer’s purpose was to indicate the significance of Assyriological 
research for the study of the Old Testament, and for religion in general. 
The first lecture called forth a great amount of criticism from other 
Assyriologists, but still more from the regular church officials of Ger¬ 
many. The second lecture was given in response to this criticism, and 
is an effort to defend the positions maintained in the first lecture. The 
book contains also, in addition to these two lectures, the letter of 
Emperor William published concerning them, and the opinions of a 
number of others upon the subject, namely. Professor Harnack, M. 
Joseph Hal^vy, Professor Cornill, Professor Jeremias, and Dr. Paul 
Carus, the editor of the Open Court, The way is open, therefore, for 
anyone who is interested to inform himself fully as to the whole dis¬ 
cussion which has aroused Germany during the past year. 

In a pamphlet of eighty-six pages Professor R. Kittel, of Leipzig, 
has recently discussed The Necessity and Possibility of a New Edition 
of the Hebrew Bible. The proposal is to construct a revised Hebrew 
text, on the basis of such evidence as is in existence, to accord with the 
status of the Old Testament text previous to the preparation of the 
Septuagint text; that is, to get back to the Hebrew text of about 
300 B. C. This would, of course, be a very important gain. The 
Massoretic text of the Old Testament, which is now the textus receptus, 
reached its form by a long process during the first ten centuries A. D. 
This would bring us a thousand years nearer to the original Old Testa¬ 
ment text. That would be an improvement similar to the one made in 
New Testament textual criticism when the modern critical texts were 
prepared to supplant the textus receptus of the sixteenth century. But it 
remains to be seen how successful an attempt could be to restore the 
Hebrew text of ca. 300 B. C.; the work of collating it would require 
many years, and tax severely the best scholarship. One necessary step 
in the process would be to restore the original Septuagint text; the 
question arises, can even that be done with any certainty? The data 
are not in existence for constructing a documentary text of the Old 
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Testament at 300 B. C., as Westcott and Hort did for the fourth cen¬ 
tury text of the New Testament. 

This condition of things leads Professor Cheyne, in a long article 
in the July Hibbert Journal^ to urge upon Old Testament scholars the 
necessity of striving directly for the original Hebrew text, using all the 
resources of the modern text-critic to accomplish this result. He 
thinks the earliest text will be found to differ extensively from the 
later ones: “The Bible in the early ages was in the fullest sense a 
living book, susceptible of even great adaptations and transformations. 
The Old Testament, in the form and in the sense in which it was read 
at the Christian era, has a life of its own, and the study of the tradi¬ 
tional text and its interpretation-as then current is of the utmost inter¬ 
est, not only to the special historical student, but to every intelligent 
Christian. None of the old Bibles is lost; we are but supplementing 
them by the discovery of the oldest.” If Professor Cheyne’s theory is 
correct as to the amount and character of the departure of the later 
from the earliest Old Testament text, it is of great importance that we 
should get back to the earliest text; and if the variations were com¬ 
paratively few and unimportant, this in itself would be a valuable 
thing to know. All, then, will agree that the most competent and 
untiring labors should be devoted to a restoration, if possible, of the 
earliest form of the Hebrew Old Testament. That conjectural emen¬ 
dation will have to play a large part in the process is evident, and the 
results obtained will therefore be variant and uncertain; but this does 
not relieve scholars from doing the most and the best possible for the 
Old Testament text. 
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The Pauline Epistles: Introductory and Expository Studies. By 
Rev. R. D. Shaw, A.M., Edinburgh. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903. Pp. 508. 83.50, net. 

Every year witnesses the appearance of several books upon the 
epistles of Paul. The interest in the writings of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles increases among the people, and the number of scholars 
who devote themselves to a careful study of Paul's writings multiplies 
also. It is not because there is a lack of good books upon the subject 
that new ones are prepared, nor is it safe to assume without examina¬ 
tion that the latest books on Paul's epistles are better than those which 
have been before the public for some years. Each volume, whether 
new or old, has a certain point of view from which it approaches Paul’s 
writings; each author has certain qualifications which determine the 
characteristics of his book. This is of advantage to the reading public, 
in that one may select a book whose standpoint and author and scope 
are in accordance with the opinions which he has already formed; 
cr, if he desires to read from another point of view, he can select a 
book which will furnish him exactly that. 

Some of the volumes on Paul's epistles are for scholars, some are 
purely popular; some deal with the history of the letters, some with 
the ethical teaching of the letters, some with their theology; some are 
given to a careful interpretation of the words of the apostle, others 
seek to set forth the general ideas only; some treat the epistles in the 
original Greek, others seem never to have gone farther than the English 
translation of them ; some of the books seek to restore the first-century 
atmosphere and the first-century meaning of the apostle, others seek 
•only to translate the apostle's teaching into a message for the present 
time. 

The present work by Mr. Shaw is, in the first place, a much larger 
book than it has been of late the custom to write upon the subject; a 
number of small and excellent works have recently appeared. This 
book, however, is an extensive one. Its size is due to a very full 
writing of the author's description of the historical circumstances of 
the letters, and his exposition of the contents in general. The author 
has labored faithfully to acquaint himself with the problems and the 
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opinions of scholars; he has reached a fair mediate position upon the 
great questions of Pauline study. He does not, however, write for 
scholars, but apparently for ministers and for intelligent laymen. The 
book is distinctly popular in method and in tone. The Greek text is 
almost never referred to. In fact, the book reads more like a life of 
Paul than an introduction to PauPs writings. It is most like Gloag’s 
Introduction to the Pauline Epistles (1874), but lacks something of the 
qualities which made Gloag exceedingly useful to the average man; on 
the other side, it may be said that it presents the discussion of the 
epistles quite well up to date, and therefore is in a sense fitted to 
supersede Gloag’s book. 

An elaborate discussion of the extreme views of the Dutch school is 
provided. An extended essay upon slavery, dealing with the subject 
in all ages and in general as an institution, is a somewhat surprising 
addition to the book, the occasion being, of course, the brief epistle to 
Philemon. 

The current dates for the Pauline epistles are adopted. The Thes- 
salonian epistles are made the earliest, and are assigned to the year 50 
or 51. The epistle to the Galatians, in accordance with the develop¬ 
ment of opinion in recent years, is regarded as written to the churches 
of the first missionary journey, and the time of its writing is indicated 
for the period between the second and third journeys at Antioch. Fol¬ 
lowing customary opinion, the two accounts of the council at Jerusalem 
in Acts, chap. 15, and Galatians, chap. 2, are regarded as referring to 
the same event and supplementing each other. The imprisonment 
epistles were written at Rome, and Philippians was the last of the four. 
The pastoral epistles are elaborately defended, upon the lines which 
conservative scholarship has already developed; an essay is devoted to 
the subject of pseudonymity and interpolation. 

The style in which the book is written is profuse. In many cases 
the author might have said as much in half the space. The compact¬ 
ness of material and the conciseness of expression which are so admi¬ 
rably exemplified in not a few scholarly works of the present time are 
absent from this book. The language is constantly of the extravagant 
kind, and the style is hortatory. It may be that much of the material 
was prepared primarily for the pulpit; it seems to be best adapted to 
that kind of presentation. 

On the whole, the book is a good one, and the general reader 
would be well informed by its contents. But the work is not for 
scholars, and its size puts it at somewhat of a disadvantage in compari- 
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son, for instance, with Professor Findlay’s similar excellent work on 
the Pauline epistles. 

C. W. V. 


The Drama of the Apocalypse, in Relation to the Literary and 
Political Circumstances of its Time. By Rev. Frederic 
Palmer, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1903. Pp. 
192. $1.25, net. 

The time is at hand for the production of a thoroughly good work 
on the book of Revelation. The special study of the Jewish apoca¬ 
lyptic writings has prepared the way for a satisfactory interpretation of 
the New Testament Apocalypse. Undoubtedly many detailed prob¬ 
lems still exist, and the literary relations of this book to previous 
Jewish and Christian apocalypses are not fully determined. But the 
principles of interpreting the book can now be defined. People, too, 
are more than anxious for such an interpretation. The book has been 
greatly neglected by sensible people because of the fanciful interpreta¬ 
tions which have been given the book by men of a peculiar type of 
mind. The book of Revelation, in fact, is a very earnest and useful 
message for us, when once this message is rightly discerned. But, as 
in the case of all the other New Testament books, the Apocalypse was 
meant first of all for its own time, and has to be understood in its own 
time before its message for any other time can be determined. The 
Apocalypse, more than any other New Testament book, has its mean¬ 
ing in the first century where it arose. 

Dr. Palmer has presented clearly the general purpose of the book 
and its relation to the history and the literature of its period. He does 
not go into the elaborate discussions of literary origins, but leaves the 
author of the book free to make such use of previous existing material 
as he wished. The date of the book he conceives to be ‘‘the latter 
half of the year 68 A. D.” This is in accordance with an opinion 
which had taken a strong hold of the scholarly world during the past 
generation. The author does not note the fact that there was a very 
sharp return on the part of many scholars to the traditional date for 
the book in the last decade of the first century. This later date for the 
book as a whole is, however, held in conjunction with a view that por¬ 
tions of the book had their origin at an earlier time. The portion 
which so clearly pertains to the Emperor Nero and the closing years of 
his reign quite surely arose about 68 A. D., but the date of that mate¬ 
rial does not determine the date of the whole book. 
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Dr. Palmer’s main purpose, however, is to show the dramatic char¬ 
acter of the book. He holds it to be a unit in its presentation and 
divides the material into five acts, as follows: Act I (chaps. 4-8), 
the Opening of the Seals of Fate; Act II (chaps. 8-12), the Blowing 
of the Trumpets of Woe; Act III (chaps. 12-14), the Establishment of 
the Kingdom and its Results; Act IV (chaps. 15-19), the Judgment of 
the Earth and of Rome; Act V (chaps. 19-22), the Marriage of the 
Prince of Heaven, and the Glory of the Kingdom. The first three 
chapters form an introduction to the drama. The entire text of the 
book in the language of the Revised Version is presented, and the 
several acts are described as to their general content and their relation 
to each other. 

Dr. Palmer’s book is therefore an interesting and informing one, 
so far as it goes. It does not deal with the scholastic questions of the 
book, nor with the detailed interpretation of the book. For the former 
one should read the articles upon the Apocalypse in the Hastings Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible, and the Encyclopcedia Biblica; for the latter one 
must go to the commentaries, especially those of Bousset (Meyer 
series) and Holtzmann {Hand-Commentar series); no first-class com¬ 
mentary in English has yet been written. C W V 


La m^thode historique surtout & propos de I’Ancien Testament. 

By Pere Marie-Joseph Lagrange. Paris, 1903. Pp. 220. 

In the early days of the modern critical interest in Bible study, the 
scholarship of France led the way. The works of Richard Simon (1678) 
and Jean Astruc (1753), for example, were epoch-making. This pre¬ 
eminence, however, was speedily allowed to pass over to Germany and 
England, while Frenchmen concerned themselves with other matters. 
Only within quite recent years has there been any revival of interest in 
the historical investigation of the Scriptures. Of the leaders of this 
contemporaneous movement P^re Lagrange has been one of the most 
scholarly and effective. The book under review contains six lectures 
delivered by him before the Catholic Institute of Toulouse in Novem¬ 
ber, 1902. The lectures consider from various points of view the his¬ 
torical method of study, especially as it relates to the Old Testament. 
The special topics discussed are: (i) critical exegesis and ecclesiastical 
dogma; (2) the evolution of dogma, especially in the Old Testament; 
(3) the idea of inspiration, according to the biblical facts; (4) the his¬ 
torical method as applied to questions of science; (5) the historical 
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character of the civil legislation of the Hebrews; (6) the primitive history. 
The general purpose of the lectures seems to be to show that the real 
function of the Scriptures is to teach ethical and religious truth rather 
than history, philosophy, or science, and that criticism is entirely com¬ 
patible with good Catholicism. The fundamental principle of the 
author is that criticism must respect and yield to the authority of the 
church as expressed in its great dogmas; any interpretation which 
conflicts with these is necessarily incorrect; the church is infallible. 
Such a principle necessarily hampers the interpretation, even though it 
is applied with much freedom by P^re Lagrange. The work is of much 
interest as an evidence of the effect of the newer theological and biblical 
thought upon Catholic scholars. 

John M. P. Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 


Memorable Places Among the Holy Hills. By Professor Robert 

L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University, Pa. Chicago: F. 
H. Revell Co., 1902. Pp. 250. $1, net. 

A few years ago (1889) we had from Professor Stewart a book entitled 
The Land of Israely which gave in a somewhat brief and popular way 
a very competent account of the results of recent research in the Holy 
Land. As a handbook of Palestinian geography it was scholarly in 
its matter, attractive in its style, and serviceable to a large number of 
Bible students. In this latest volume from Dr. Stewart the land as a 
whole is not treated, but certain places in Palestine which were asso¬ 
ciated with important features of biblical history have been given a 
fuller treatment. These places are: “ Hebron,’* “ Bethlehem,” 

“ Nazareth,” “ The Wilderness of Judea,” ‘‘Shechem and its Environs,” 
“The Plain of Gennesaret,” “The Sea of Galilee,” “His Own City 
(Capernaum),” “ Bethsaida of Galilee,” “The Mountain of the Trans¬ 
figuration,” “ The Place of the ‘ Noble Sanctuary,* ” “ The Pool of 
Siloam,” “The Way to Jericho,” “The Fords of the Jordan,” “The 
Land Beyond Jordan,” and “The Strongholds of Machaerus and 
Masada.” 

The book is, of course, much more readable than a manual. The 
author has succeeded in bringing these places vividly before the imagi¬ 
nation of the reader, and making him feel as though he were in some 
sense present at the scene of great biblical events. The Bible student 
or Bible teacher who has not repeatedly sought to realize to himself in 
this way the places and the biblical events connected with them has 
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failed of one of the most inspiring methods of study which are open 
to him. 

The book is fully illustrated with actual photographs of biblical 
places and scenes. 


Primer on Teaching, with Special Reference to Sunday School 
Work. By John Adams, A.M., Professor of Education in 
the University of London. New York : Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 129. So.20, net. 

Here is an important little book which can be of great service to 
Sunday-school teachers, and religious teachers in other ways, who wish 
to learn what modern pedagogy has to say regarding the religious 
instruction of children. Professor Adams is an authority on the sub¬ 
ject of education, and has prepared this admirable book to assist spe¬ 
cifically those who give religious instruction. His chapters are upon 
the following subjects : “Child Nature,” “ Ideas and Their Relations,” 
“Attention and Interest,” “Class Management,” “The Teacher’s Use 
of Language,” “Method in Teaching,” “The Socratic Method,” 
“Questions and Answers,” “Illustrations.” The book does not deal 
with the subject-matter of religious instruction, but only with the per¬ 
sons to be taught and the best methods of reaching them. 

The first question the teacher has to face is : What is a child ? Till this 
has been satisfactorily answered it is clear that no intelligent teaching is 
possible. An exact logical definition may be dispensed with, but some prac¬ 
tical working knowledge of child-nature is essential. It is easy to fall into 
error here. For example, a very common off-hand answer to the question, 
“ What is a boy ? ” is: “A boy is a little man.” But this is precisely what he is 
not, any more than a grub is a little butterfly, or a tadpole is a little frog. If 
you compare the body of the boy with the body of the man, you will find that 
the proportions of the parts are quite different in the two cases; and the same 
is true of the mental qualities. A boy is, if you like, a man in the making; 
but to treat him as if he were already a man—though a little one — is as 
unreasonable as to feed a grub on a butterfly’s food, or to expect a tadpole to 
breathe air directly, like a frog. Before we can treat a child as he ought to 
be treated, we must study him, and find out all we can about his nature. 

This is the point of view from which the book is written ; also the 
quotation indicates at the same time the educational scholarship of the 
book, and its simple, forceful style. When so good a book can be had 
for twenty cents, certainly teachers should not remain in ignorance of 
the pedagogical principles of modern religious instruction. 
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The Value of Rabbinic Literature for New Testament Interpretation. 

In the issue of the Biblical World for last April (pp. 319, 320) 
reference was made to Mr. C. G. Montefiore’s article, “Jewish Scholar¬ 
ship and Christian Silence,” which appeared in the January Hilbert 
JournaL His contention was that the New Testament representation 
of the scribes and Pharisees was in essential respects false, that this 
falsity was proved by the rabbinical literature, that Jewish scholars had 
called the attention of Christian scholars to this proved falsity, and 
that Christian scholars, ignoring all these facts, continued to teach 
what was untrue about first-century Judaism. Mr. Montefiore was 
frank enough also to name certain Christian scholars whom he regarded 
as guilty of doing this. One of these was Professor Allan Menzies, 
D.D., professor of biblical criticism in the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, the author of a commentary on Mark entitled The Earliest 
Gospel (1901). His offense was that he accepted as historical the 
statements contained in Mark 7:1-13 regarding the legalism of the 
Jews in Jesus* day. 

The question thus is concretely raised as to the degree of weight to 
be allowed to rabbinic literature in the interpretation of the New Tes¬ 
tament. Dr. Schechter has shown that the “ Corban ** practice described 
in Mark 7:11 is inconsistent with the rabbinic teaching in the tal- 
mudic treatise Nedarim^ and he concludes: “whoever put Mark 7:11 
into the mouth of Jesus made him guilty of a grave error and a ground¬ 
less charge.’* But are we sure that this talmudic teaching was in 
existence and force in the yJrj/century A. D.? And does the actual 
practice always conform to the theory or ideal of the teaching? Pro¬ 
fessor Menzies clearly indicates the uncertainty concerning the dates 
at which the talmudic teaching arose and was in force. The student, he 
says, finds himself very much at sea in the measureless mass of undated, 
unrelated, unexplained conversations and decisions of which the Mish- 
nah is composed. Is there a guide, he asks, who can initiate the stu¬ 
dent into the conformation of this continent? Who can set forth the 
leading principles of the legislation and the stages of its development, 
if it had any development? Weber, in his Judische Theologie, at first 
sight promises much : and he does yield much. But it is found that 
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he cannot in very many cases be used with any confidence, as he mixes 
together statements from every century of rabbinism, and ^offers an 
arrangement of the rabbinical teaching which the rabbis never sug¬ 
gested to him. Even Dr. Schechter, whose articles in the Jewish 
Quq^rterly Review Mr. Montefiore thinks epoch-making, presents the 
same mixture of materials and ideas from various periods. He con¬ 
fesses also that the view he has to give of rabbinical religion presents a 
blank at the important period — that of the gospel. 

We are driven back, therefore, on the gospels themselves, and have 
to make up our minds that they are the principal source of information 
about the scribes of Christ’s time. We need not on that account read 
them uncritically; we must strive to do justice to Jew as well as Chris¬ 
tian, to the opponents of Jesus as well as to his disciples. And it must 
of course be recognized that the account the gospels give of the rabbis 
and their religion is not sympathetic : in the circumstances that could 
scarcely be expected. The traditions were formed, not in the leading 
circles of Judaism, but in a circle outside that one and in opposition to 
it. Statements about the scribes and Pharisees in the gospels are 
therefore to be regarded with caution, as we have no narrative from 
the other side. At the same time, the evidence afforded by the synop¬ 
tic gospels appears irresistible, and Mr. Montefiore in the main accepts 
it, that in Galilee in Christ’s time religion was administered by the 
scribes in such a way as to make it more difficult and more of a burden 
than from its nature in the Old Testament, to which Christ called their 
attention, it should have been, or than it was with the later rabbis, and 
that many were driven away from it altogether. An appeal to the prin¬ 
ciples of the religion as set forth in the Old Testament and in the 
Mishna cannot prevail to discredit the facts making in this direction 
which are recorded in the gospels. 


The Significance of the Supper of Jesus. 

An elaborate study of the historical facts and the significance of 
the Lord’s Supper, together with the observance of the institution 
in the apostolic age, is furnished by Rev. J. C. Lambert in a volume 
entitled The Sacraments in the New Testament, The conclusion which 
he reaches regarding the significance of the Supper is summed up by 
him in the following words: In looking for the significance of the 
original Supper of Jesus, we must distinguish generally between its 
immediate didactic value and its special purposes as an institution. 
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Even if Jesus had not meant to create an institution for the 
church, it is evident that certain great facts and truths were imparted 
to the disciples by his acts and words at the Last Supper. This was 
the last lesson which he gave them on the doctrine of the Cross, and it 
was far richer in meaning than anything he had said on the subject 
before. For now he not only announced to them that his death was 
near, and that it was to be a sacrihce on behalf of others, but declared 
that by his death he would establish the new covenant of grace and 
truth. At this point some interpreters of the Supper would stop, from 
the idea that what Jesus did and said at the table had no other purpose 
than to instruct his disciples by means of a wonderful parable, the last 
and greatest of all his parables, and that he never designed that the 
observances of that night should be repeated, much less erected into a 
permanent institution for the church. Here, however, we cannot stop, 
since we feel bound to maintain, on the plain evidence of the New 
Testament, and on every ground of historical probability as well, that 
Jesus both intended and instructed that the Supper should be repeated, 
and that his purpose was that it should become a regular ordinance for 
the Christian church. So regarded, its meaning in the mind of Christ 
appears, in the main, to have been threefold: (i) It was designed to 
be a commemoration of his own death of sacrifice, by which the new 
covenant was established. This is showm by its connection with the 
memorial feast of the old dispensation out of which it sprang, as well 
as by the express injunction in which its chief purpose is clearly summed 
up: “This do in remembrance of me.” (2) It was meant to be a means 
of communion. There was to be a real communion in it with Christ him¬ 
self—a truth which is indicated by the fact that Jesus not only used 
the bread and wine as symbols of his body and blood, but gave them 
to his disciples to eat and drink ; and further, by the circumstance that 
as his death was represented as the sacrifice of the new covenant, the 
Supper was thereby shown to be the covenant-meal of the new dispen¬ 
sation, in which, as in other covenant-meals, a genuine fellowship was 
established between the members of the covenant and their head. In 
this latter aspect of it as a covenant-feast, the Lord’s Supper was also 
intended to be the occasion of a communion, not only of Christians 
with Christ, but of fellow-Christians with one another. (3) It was a 
pledge of Christ’s promised return, and a foretaste of a fuller fellow¬ 
ship between him and his disciples in the consummated kingdom of 
God. 
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The Purpose of the Book of Revelation. 

An understanding of the literary characteristics of the Revelation, 
and some familiarity with the mode and purpose of apocalyptic litera¬ 
ture among the Jews of the first century, are necessary to an interpre¬ 
tation of this book which to many is a mystery. Fortunately we 
have reached a position where we can see the book of Revelation in a 
true perspective, and in light which discloses its chief characteristics. 
Dr. Frederic Palmer has published a small volume. The Drama of the 
Apocalypse, in which he gives the reader not a little insight into this 
historical interpretation of the book. He says: Like all Hebrew 
prophecy, the Apocalypse was designed by its author for the times in 
which he wrote, and had no intended application to future ages. 
Indeed he did not contemplate the possibility that the world would 
last to future ages, for it was the object of his book to assure the Chris¬ 
tian community that the end of the world would come in a very short 
time, a few years at the utmost. But, like all Hebrew prophecy too, 
the author was dealing with facts and principles which were universal, 
and the words he uttered were too large to fit the immediate circum¬ 
stances only. A prophecy which was true for its own time was, because it 
dealt with universal elements, true for all time; but the form of it 
was that of its own day and conditions. It was uttered to meet 
present needs, and those present needs must be taken into account if 
the prophecy is to be understood either in its temporary or in its per¬ 
manent form. 

The aim of the Apocalypse was to comfort and encourage the Chris¬ 
tians of the latter part of the first century with the thought of the speedy 
end of the world and the establishment of the kingdom of their Lord. 
The clouds which for the present concealed him from them were soon 
to roll back and he would be seen coming in glory, raising the dead, 
bringing punishment to the wicked and rewards to the faithful. The 
wonderful events which had been happening in the world of nature 
and in that of politics were signs that his coming was at hand. There 
was apparently no part of the Christian belief which took so strong a 
hold on the imagination of those who had it as this of the visible com¬ 
ing of Jesus to set up his kingdom in Jerusalem. The Apocalypse was 
the ancient form of what we now call the philosophy of history. It 
aimed to classify events, to point out their laws and significance, to 
show their connection with the received scheme of the universe and 
their reach into the future, and to forecast that future in its necessary 
mould. And so the Apocalypse of John, dramatic as it is in forra^ stands 
as the great epic of the church, the first philosophy of Christian history. 
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The Religious Value of Faith. 

The truer conception of faith and its place in our religious thought 
and life is well set forth by Dr. J. M. Hodgson in the Expository Times 
for August. In former days, he says, an artihcial and unreal value was 
often given to faith. It was described as a merely arbitrary require¬ 
ment demanded by God as the condition upon which his favor would 
be extended to men, and deliverance from the power and penalty of 
sin would be granted unto them. But in recent years that conception 
of faith has become almost universal which regards it as essential and 
beneficial because of its own intrinsic ethical and spiritual value. If it 
may be accepted as a correct definition of religion that it is the practi¬ 
cal recognition of our relation to a supernatural authority and power, 
it would appear that religion must, in large measure, rest upon, and 
have its origin in, the sentiments of wonder, veneration, depend¬ 
ence, and hope. These sentiments and emotions cannot, it is true, 
reach definite objects without some help from the intellectual powers; 
but they owe not only their origin, but also their efficiency, to prin¬ 
ciples inherent in the soul of men other than those of the intellect. If 
then, religion, subjectively regarded, is a spiritual state in which 
the ethical principle of freedom and the sense of dependence are 
blended and balanced, it follows that faith, being the radical and 
essential element of a religious life, must itself consist of these two 
principles in harmonious combination. 

The tendency to confound religion and theology has found practi¬ 
cal manifestation in nothing more conspicuously than in the widely 
prevalent misconception of religious faith, which regards it as virtually 
identical with belief in creeds or in doctrinal propositions. The faith 
which possesses religious value, in that it secures to the believer the 
essential content of religion, namely, the synthesis of dependence and 
freedom, must include the sincere adoption of the spiritual attitude 
which is appropriate to a being who is truly conscious of his absolute 
dependence; and, in the second place, it must include true desire and 
earnest effort to become completely conformed to the character of the 
Being upon whom he depends, and who constitutes for him the embodi¬ 
ment of his noblest ideals. In other words, faith is, on one side, 
humble, reverent, trustful surrender; and, on the other side, willing, 
faithful, practical loyalty. As the principle of personal religion, faith 
is trust in the Divine Ideal, and loyal aspiration and struggle toward 
the personal realization of that ideal. 
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Psychology the Ally of Religion. 

Rev. John Kelman, in his new book on The Faith of Robert Louis 
Stevcnsofiy gives an exceedingly interesting presentation of the great 
novelist’s religious conceptions, which he describes as true Christian 
faith. In the course of his discussion he has the following valuable 
paragraph: The interpretation of religious experiences in terms of the 
general laws of psychology has given alarm needlessly, though not 
unnaturally, to some believers. These have fallen into the same fallacy 
as that to which Darwin’s critics have often succumbed : they have for¬ 
gotten that to explain the process of a phenomenon is not to explain 
its ultimate causes, or to deny to it the operation of those hidden 
spiritual forces with which Christianity has familiarized us. Spiritual 
experience would be no less divine though we were able to trace it 
point by point along a sequence of psychological processes to the 
point at which the soul of man receives from God his authentic reve¬ 
lation. Divineness does not consist in unintelligibility, nor is it the 
sole attribute of God that he hides himself from sight. So far from 
being in any way a menace to religion, psychology may be and has 
been among the most valuable of its allies. The worst feature about 
religion, as it has often been understood, is its aloofness from the ordi¬ 
nary facts of life, and its. severance of the sacred from the secular. 
The inevitable result for the majority of men must be a deadening of 
the religious interest, and a more or less gloomy sense of remoteness 
in sacred things. The temptation to pessimism, or at least discourage¬ 
ment, comes to all men from the disheartening experience of their 
daily conflicts and defeats. But those whose religion is held apart 
have no defense against it, the God whom their theory has isolated 
from life being “far off from helping them.” To such men the new 
spirit offers a God who is near at hand, a Word which is nigh them, 
in their mouth and in their heart. The result is immediate in the 
spring of quickened vital interest and enthusiasm, in an optimistic 
view of life and a gospel of health and gladness. 


The Principles of True Freedom. 

A series of lectures given before the students of King’s College, 
London, in 1902, is now published under the title. The Religious Sense 
in its Scientific Aspect. The lectures are by Greville Macdonald, M.D. 
The three lectures deal respectively with “The Religion of Service,” 
“The Religion of Renunciation,” and “ The Religion of Freedom.” 
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The closing pages of the book contain a statement regarding the 
principles of true freedom which it is desirable to quote: 

The principles of Protestantism are still strong with us, in our 
religion, our state, and our science; and they must be strong if we 
would grow as individuals or as a nation. The principles of democracy 
must as certainly be strong within us if our religious sense is to have 
freedom to grow. And when I say the principles of Protestantism and 
democracy, I do not mean to offer one word or another concerning 
dogmas which may or may not be the outcome of these principles. I 
do not stand in criticism of the teachings of theology, nor do I pro¬ 
nounce opinion upon this or that political measure or party. The 
principles of anything are the germinal beginnings which gave rise to 
that thing and inspire it throughout the whole period of its vitality. 
And the principles of Protestantism are the principles of democracy; 
they are the freedom to be guided by the law—freedom to do that to 
which all are inspired by the elemental and dominant force of life. 
The principle of life is freedom to grow in obedience. The principle 
of Protestantism is the right of the individual to think in accordance 
with the light given his mind and his conscience, provided these stand 
reverential and disciplined in humility before the law. The principle 
of democracy is the right of the individual to act as his sense of right 
instructs him, provided he looks upon charity as the beacon-light of 
conduct. Both Protestantism and democracy are incompatible with 
self-seeking or the lust of power or the craving for unearned riches. 
Both Protestantism and democracy, I hold — and some at least among 
you will not dispute it—can exist in purity only when their meaning 
is defined in the words of the Sermon on the Mount, despite the argu¬ 
ments of the political economist as to the unpractical nature of its 
doctrines. Protestantism and democracy, then, whether judged in the 
light of Christ’s teachings or in the spirit of philosophic freedom, 
mean but one thing: the eternal worth of the individual in the cosmic 
law. To hold that man’s chief value lies in the fact that he is an item 
in the construction of a whole, be that whole a church or a state, is, if 
you allow the theory its logical conclusion, to justify clericalism on 
the one hand, socialism on the other; and both represent the very 
antithesis of that individualism which I say is the basis of Christianity, 
the spirit of Protestantism, the aim of democracy. 

It may appear to some that the very idea of freedom implies a sense 
inimical to that of obligation and obedience; you may say that our 
only thought, when we desire freedom, is to be quit of our obligations. 
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even if these be the exalted obligations of service, but especially if 
they necessitate renunciation of individual rights. But if you claim 
this, you are putting an interpretation upon the word “freedom’' 
which is not sanctioned by reason. I conceive that in your sense of 
the word you would wish to be free to choose what you would have, 
uninfluenced by anylmpulsion or obligation from the outside; for to 
be impelled by any motive whatever is to be a slave to that motive. 
In other words, you would prefer to act without any definite purpose 
in view: for to have purpose would be, for you, to act under obligation 
to that purpose, which is the reductio ad absurdum. Not God himself 
can act without the motive and obligation of his purpose; and there¬ 
fore, according to your idea of freedom, no divine being, however 
omnipotent, could be really free in action unless untrammeled by 
obligation and motive — unless, indeed, you can imagine a God who 
should create without any idea of what he was going to make ! No, 
the whole conception of freedom is opportunity to grow in obedience 
to the law of our highest nature, unhindered, except so far as hind¬ 
rances that we can overcome will strengthen in us the power to grow. 
A man’s freedom is shown, not in carving out his own fancied idea of 
what is good for him, but in choosing which course he will pursue: 
the easy and slothful and parasitic, which will save him from the labor 
of obedience and that increase of obligation which work eternally 
brings; or the difficult, strenuous, and independent course, in the 
pursuit of which he attains freedom and power in an increasing 
conformity with the eternal Will. 
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THE BIBLE AND PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


Bible study is the act of furnishing nourishment to the divine 
life which exists in the individual soul; or, we may describe it as 
The Need force which keeps alive the spark of divine life, 

OF Spiritual increasing its brilliangy and constantly adding to 
Sustenance its power. Three things are true: (i) The spiritual 
life within us stands just as much in need of nourishment, of 
assistance in its growth, as do the physical life and the intel¬ 
lectual life. We may not say that the religious or spiritual life 
will take care of itself because it is divine. God has given us 
bodies and minds, but they are so constituted that they will 
starve and die if not fed; the same law holds good in the reli¬ 
gious life. (2) Everything which contributes toward the legiti¬ 
mate development of the inner religious life will deepen and 
enrich one's personal experience in all of its phases, the out¬ 
ward as well as the inner. (3) Of all agencies which may serve 
as sources of help in the training and strengthening of the reli¬ 
gious life, the Bible when studied is the most helpful and is 
Indispensable. 


For the cultivation of the devotional spirit, no literature, not 
even the literature of modern Christian nations, contains such 
The Bible helps to prayer and praise and holy communion 

AS AN Aid with the Spirit in and around us, as do the pages of 

TO Devotion Bible. We realize that for most of us the 

ritual of ancient Israel has been supplanted by the simpler cere¬ 
monial of New Testament times. But we do well to remember 
that the old ritual as it stands in Holy Writ was one used largely 
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by Jesus himself; that this ritual, complex and mysterious as it 
may now seem to be, was at one time the honest and sincere 
expression of the relationship of man to God and of God to 
man on the part of a people rightly called holy because they 
had been the agency chosen by God himself for the revelation of 
himself to all humanity. This ceremonial, expressing the 
religious life which was the divinely authorized precursor of the 
Christ, must contain rich food for those who, like all the people 
of those times, have not yet reached in their religious growth 
the higher things of Christianity. Even believers require differ¬ 
ent kinds of food: some may be ready for the strong meat of 
the gospel, while for others a better diet will be found in the 
milk of an earlier stage of development. We make bold to say 
that even today children and many adults will be better nour¬ 
ished if they take their food in the order God has seen fit to 
give it to man, viz., “first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.** 


Modern 
Civilization 
Due to the 
Influence 
OF THE Bible 


Further, the study of the Bible when properly presented is 
inspirational. For the intelligent acceptance and appropriation 
of its materials, incorporated into creeds, has moved 
and controlled the greatest spirits of nineteen cen¬ 
turies, and through them the civilized world. No 
great man has wrought among his fellows, no nation 
has made history, except under the influence and 
inspiration of these books we call the Bible. Time permits no 
illustration, but recall how the Roman empire passed into Chris¬ 
tian hands, recall the great movements ever since—the Reforma¬ 
tion, the War of Independence, even the French Revolution. 
This Bible of ours has been the incentive; the truth gathered 
from its pages, even when mingled with the error of human 
interpretation, has been the basis of the world*s most helpful, 
most efficient, and most startling forward steps through all these 
ages. And it has happened thus because this truth has entered 
into religious life and experience. If it has affected the lives 
of men in days gone by, if it is affecting their lives today, we 
may well believe that we, as well as they, may receive from this 
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Book inspiration and direction; that the study of the Bible will 
lift us to a higher plane of usefulness to our fellow-men. 

When we seek a standard of life, to regulate our conduct, 
where else than in the Bible is there to be found more vivid pre- 
The True sentation of life as it should be lived, and of life as 

Standard OF it should not be lived? Where else is there given 

such pathetic illustration of the consequences of sin 
as is contained in the story of David’s life; or more definite 
presentation of the rewards of righteousness? One may study 
history outside of the Bible and fail to find anywhere a com¬ 
mingling of the various elements which make up the religious 
life in any true proportions. Sin has made such headway in the 
world that apparently no instance may be found of well-rounded 
religious life perfect in every particular. We look in vain for a 
nation that has produced or expressed this ideal religious life. 
We look in vain for an association or organization of any kind 
that has furnished the world an experience that might be 
accepted as the true type. Individual men have approached 
this ideal more nearly than nations or organizations. But the 
men who have reached the highest place in this effort of trans¬ 
cendent interest to all humanity have, after all, exhibited char¬ 
acteristics of weakness and evidences of innate sinfulness which 
have made it clear that humanity in itself may not attain this 
supreme goal. 


Does it follow, then, that the world has seen no perfect 
example of this life? In order that the world might have such 

perfect illustration of it—an illustration which all 
JE 8 U 8 Taught ^ . , , , , , , . , , 

AND Exenplified^^^ might see and study, and by which humanity 

THE H1QHE8T might be lifted to a still higher plane than that which 
^^tal it had reached through the divine help already fur¬ 

nished in other ways—Jesus Christ lived, taught, and died. His 
attitude of reverence and homage toward God, in its simplicity 
and sublimity, in its prayerful dependence, and in its irrepressible 
aspiration, was the perfect presentation of the true worship in 
itself and in its relation to the other factors which constitute the 
religious experience. His teaching concerning God as Father 
of the world; of humanity as a single, closely related family, 
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every member of which had responsibility for every other mem¬ 
ber ; of the kingdom of heaven, that ideal social life in which 
justice and peace shall reign—these truths constitute a creed 
from which nothing may be subtracted; while the making of 
additions to it, as history has shown, leads surely to confusion 
and controversy. 

His life in the perfection of its purity, in the pathos of its 
self-sacrifice, in the loftiness of its unselfish achievement, has 
furnished to the world principles which underlie and control all 
right living. In proportion, therefore, as the worship of nations, 
or of organizations, or of individuals is as sincere and honest as 
that of Jesus Christ; in proportion as their belief is as broad and 
deep and true as was his belief; in proportion as their life is as 
pure and self-sacrificing and lofty as was his life—in just such 
proportion will nation or organization or individual give illustra 
tion of the true religious experience. 

• Suppose that a man of earnest religious temperament could 
find elsewhere than in the Bible the material which would serve 
The Bible Alone^^^ fairly well for purposes of devotion, for a basis 
Meets Our of belief, and for a standard of ethical life. What 
Spiritual Needs be said in-reference to the material which 

will serve his purpose in the realm of his inner religious life, the 
experience of the consciousness of sin and the longing for right¬ 
eousness, the experience of a sense of fellowship with God, and 
appreciation of receiving God’s help in time of trouble; the 
experience of love for God and love for man? Can the best 
material for the nourishment of spiritual life along these lines be 
found elsewhere than in the sacred Scriptures? 

We wish to answer here a point sometimes made against the 
necessity of Bible study. It is said with apparent plausibility 
No Other form or another, our modern literature 

Literature Is contains all of the biblical element really needed for 
OF Equal Worth nourishment of the divine life in man; that in 
the lines of poetry and the discussions of philosophy, in the 
treatises on ethics, and in the pages of history, one may find a 
really excellent substitute for the prophecies of Isaiah and his 
disciples, the utterances of the sages, the ethical narratives of the 
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Old and New Testaments, and the letters and discourses of the 
apostles and their co-workers. But the very fact alleged shows 
all the more clearly the power of the Scriptures, for if they pos¬ 
sessed not a special power and value given from on high, their 
influence could not have permeated as it has all modern litera¬ 
ture; and beyond this it is to be noted that the source of this 
wonderful influence thus exerted is conceded by all to have been 
and to be the Bible. In these days, if never before, we are expected 
to go to the original sources for our information. The one source, as 
well as the original source, for religious help is the Bible. 

Let us not waste our time and strength in the effort to find 
this most precious material in a diluted form when we can so 
easily obtain it pure. Let us also remember that the dilution of 
a pure article is often only another term for adulteration. It is 
not an uninteresting piece of work to follow this or that author 
in his effort to reproduce the truth of the biblical writings accord¬ 
ing to his own fancy; but it is a far more profitable thing to 
study the biblical writings themselves, writings so strong, and so 
helpful, and so necessary to man's true life that even in diluted 
form they have been found most valuable. 

No one can deny that in our Old and New Testament Scrip¬ 
tures we find the fullest and clearest presentation of the character 
The Supreme God. We may interpret this revelation in one 
Revelation way or in another, but, whatever way we adopt, the 
fact remains that the material to be interpreted is 
biblical material. If God is himself the ultimate source of all 
religious experience, it may surely be predicated that the richest 
and fullest experience will come, can come, to those only who 
best know him as he has made himself known, to those only who 
by such knowledge are in closest touch with him. In the olden 
days the prophet Hosea repeated pathetically the bitter com¬ 
plaint: “My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge" 

(4:6), “they do not know Jehovah" (5:4). In these modern 
days men are even more foolish and run after every absurd 
notion which the human mind can invent. In very truth, they 
do not know the God of the Scriptures; and why not ? Because 
they have not studied his character as it is revealed in the word. 
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and in the flesh; or because they have studied it, alas, through 
glasses so dimmed with human error that the true light has been 
shut out. 


This is true likewise of .the two great corollaries of the teach¬ 
ing concerning God—that of sin, that of man’s relation to man. 
Sm AND THE lived, good or bad, whose picture 

Need OP has not been painted in Holy Writ. You will not 

F0RBIVENP88 ^ead many chapters before you will see clearly 
before your eyes your own portrait. There is no sin so base, no 
virtue so exalted, as not to find full illustration in these sacred 
narratives. You will find nowhere else so definite a location of 
responsibility for sin upon the individual. If you read sympa¬ 
thetically the words of an Old Testament prophet, or a New 
Testament prophet, you will in spite of yourself grow sick with 
the deep and overwhelming sense of sin which he depicts. In 
other words, your conviction of sin will be so deepened as to 
bring you by reaction into that state in which you may assume 
the right relation to your Maker. No other literature will pro¬ 
duce this effect, unless it be literature so saturated with biblical 
truth as in itself to reproduce the biblical thought. 


Think, too, of the educative element in the records of the 
lives of great leaders now following in the right path, now turned 
Examples for aside; at one time crowned with all the favor of a 
RiQHT Living loving God; at another punished with all the sever¬ 
ity which characterizes an impartial judge. We have already 
spoken of the unique life pictured to us, the life of Jesus. This 
is the climax of the whole; all else might perhaps be dispensed 
with, so long as this remained, and yet all else forms the back¬ 
ground on which this picture rests. 

Let us repeat : the study of the Bible is to be thought of 
as the eating of food — food not for the body or the mind, but 
for the soul. One may at times find elsewhere soul-food, in 
diluted form; if it is desired pure, and at first hand, the Bible is 
the one source of supply. This work of Bible study is indispen¬ 
sable, if one’s religious life is to be strong and sturdy and alert; 
and if it is to be at all equal to the demands made upon it in this 
world of struggle and temptation. 
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REMAINS OF THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM.* 


By Rev. J. L. Leeper, D.D., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Not at Athens only were the ancients “very religious.*’ 
Their religious feeling expressed itself in buildings the most 
magnificent and enduring the world has ever seen, products of 
architectural if not of engineering skill. But for richness of 
decoration, spaciousness of courts, and beauty of situation the 
sanctuary of the Hebrews at Jerusalem surpassed all other ancient 
temples, even those of Thebes and Palmyra. The remains of 
this temple, even though few, fill the spectator with wonder. 
By means of these, and the literature upon the subject, the 
imagination is able to re-create to some extent that splendid 
panorama upon which Jesus looked from Olivet’s slope. 

The temple was conceived by David, erected by Solomon, 
rebuilt by Zerubbabel, again by Herod. Though not permitted 
to take a single step in its erection, David steadily accumulated 
from the spoils of his enemies and the revenues of his kingdom 
a fund for the purpose (i Chron. 22: 14). This vast accumula¬ 
tion of treasure, together with the design, plan, and location, 
was transmitted to Solomon. The spot indicated by the divine 
oracle was the rock summit of Moriah, the traditional site of the 
Abrahamic offering. It was the threshing-floor of one Araunah, 
a Jebusite, from whom David purchased it. In order to obtain 
sufficient area for the temple courts, a plateau was formed by 
building a wall around the summit of Moriah and filling the 
space within. That plateau is now known as the Haram area, 
the inclosing wall of which occupies for the most part the lines 
of the ancient battlements. Important portions of the sub¬ 
structure still remain, which it is our purpose now to trace. 

The wall upon the east side follows the declivity which is seen 
in the frontispiece to rise in terraces two hundred feet from the 

* Illustrated with photographs by the author. 
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valley of the Kidron. This hillside is now difficult of ascent; 
but in ancient times it must have been more so, especially at the 
southeast corner where excavation has shown the bed of the 
Kidron to have been forty feet deeper and seventy feet nearer 
the wall than at the present time. 

We will begin our study of the temple remains at the north¬ 
east corner of the Haram area (see the frontispiece, Fig. 2). 
The indefatigable labors of Sir Charles Warren and his fellow- 
workmen demonstrated that this corner stands on the north side 
of a ravine now filled in so that the wall rises from the bed of 
the ravine one hundred and forty feet beneath the surface. 
Many of the stones are from seventeen to twenty-four feet in 
length and from three to four feet in height. The five or six 
courses seen above the surface from without the wall are in sifu. 
On the lower courses Phoenician characters, painted red, were 
found, with the trickling of the paint on the upper side, which 
showed that the marks had been placed upon the blocks while 
yet in the quarry. The wall rises in an unbroken mass fifty 
feet above the bedrock, at which point a tower begins to develop. 
This is effected by setting back the stones in the wall about six 
inches, while in that portion which is to form the tower they are 
set back but one inch; when the surface is reached seventy feet 
higher, the tower has a clear projection of seven feet. This 
tower is erroneously called the Tower of Antonio, as that tower 
stood on the cut scarp of rock at the northwest corner of the 
Haram area. This cyclopean masonry is undoubtedly the work 
of the early Hebrew kings. 

From the bed of the above-mentioned ravine the rock on 
which the wall stands was found to rise toward the south until it 
approached to within thirty feet of the surface at the Golden 
Gate. The wall in this section visible above the ground is the 
work of reconstruction, but many stones bearing the marks of 
great age are interspersed. The substructure stands upon an 
ancient wall of colossal masonry. The Golden Gate (Fig. i) 
has two portals surmounted with semi-circular arches and 
entablature richly ornamented with acanthus foliage. It projects 
several feet above and beyond the abutting battlements. Since 
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the time of the crusades its portals have been walled up by the 
Moslems to shut out a Christian conqueror whose approach 
tradition has taught them to anticipate. The gate, as it now 
appears, probably dates from the time of Constantine, but it 
occupies the site of the east entrance to the temple (called in 
the Talmud, Shushan) through which Jesus triumphantly entered 
amid the hosannas of the multitude. These facts would seem to 
be a striking fulfilment of a prediction uttered by Ezekiel (Ezek. 
44: 1-3). In the interior of the gate are two huge monoliths, 
now used as pillars, twelve and fourteen feet in length respec¬ 
tively, which are probably vestiges of the ancient gate. Great 
difficulties were encountered in excavating along the eastern 
wall, as the earth, being debris, had no sustaining power in the 
trenches. Also, the Moslem graves (Fig. 9) which skirt the wall 
were found to be an insuperable obstacle, except as they could 
be avoided by driving shafts at some distance from the wall and 
then tunneling inwards. This process revealed walls of heavy 
masonry fifty feet from the Haram wall, which probably formed 
a spacious promenade along the wall and in front of the Golden 
Gate. About fifty feet south of the Golden Gate there is a 
small postern which was probably cut through the wall for use 
after the Golden Gate was walled up. 

The distance from the Golden Gate to the southeast corner of 
the temple plateau is one thousand feet.* The wall above the 
ground is the work of Sultan Selim I., constructed three hundred 
years ago; except that the one hundred feet nearest the 
corner is in part ancient masonry. At a break in the wall, 
one hundred feet from the southeast corner, are two gigantic 
arch stones eighteen feet long, which bulge out from the wall. 
These are believed to be the voussoirs of an arch of the Red 
Heifer Bridge which spanned the Kidron valley with double 
arches, and over which the red heifer was led to the Mount of 
Olives. We learn of this bridge and the sacrifice of the red 
heifer from the Talmud and from the Book of Numbers, chap. 19. 

•If the frontispiece of this number and the frontispiece of the September Bibli¬ 
cal World be placed end to end, the latter on the left hand side, a complete pano¬ 
rama of the landscape as it now appears from the Mount of Olives will be obtained. 
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The southeast corner of the temple area^ is in some respects 
the most interesting spot about Jerusalem. The wall rises more 
than seventy-seven feet above the present surface. The first 
fifty-four feet is ancient masonry, composed of large blocks as 
much as twenty feet in length and from three to six feet in 
height. They are dressed by an eight-tooth chisel one inch in 
width, these marks being intersected by other chisel marks at 
right angles forming what is known as the criss-cross pattern — 
a style of stone dressing confined almost entirely to the ancient 
masonry of the Temple Hill. A shaft was driven at this corner 
to the rock more than seventy-nine feet beneath the present sur¬ 
face, so that the total height of the wall at the present time, 
above and below ground, is one hundred and fifty-six feet and 
nine inches. Since the wall of the Royal Cloister surmounted 
the masonry at this point, the distance from the foundation rock 
to the roof of the temple porch must have been more than two 
hundred feet. Much of the earth which now covers the lower 
portion of the wall is debris, so that nearly the whole height of this 
vast wall of masonry must have been exposed to view in the time 
of Christ, and must have been visible to one descending the 
Mount of Olives on the opposite side of the Kidron. The wall 
at this point stands upon the brink of the declivity. When the 
bed of the Kidron was much nearer and deeper than at present, 
as has been said, one standing upon the Royal Cloister would 
have looked into an abyss three hundred feet in depth. Thus 
excavation has proved the truth of Josephus's statement as to 
the stupendous height of the wall at this point.^ This, too, is 
probably the position of the “pinnacle of the temple" referred 
to in the account of Christ's temptation.^ Had Jesus cast him¬ 
self from this height into the Kidron valley three hundred feet 
below without sustaining any injury, an ignorant and super¬ 
stitious people might well have regarded him as more than 
human and worthy of worship. This corner is also the site of the 
martyrdom of James, the brother of Jesus, head of the church 
at Jerusalem. According to Hegesippus, he was cast over the 

3 See frontispiece of the September Biblical World, 1903, Fig. 1. 

^Antiquities^ XV, xi, 5. 5 Matt. 4; 5, 6. 
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wall at this point because he refused to declaim against Christ 
and Christianity. 

The lower course of the wall was found to be set into a cut¬ 
ting in the rock, for the purpose of preventing it from slipping 
into the gorge on the brink of which it stood. May this fact not 
throw light upon numerous passages of Scripture in which occurs 
the word “foundation,** especially when Isaiah refers to the “sure 


“ROBINSON’S ARCH” IN THE TEMPLE WALL. 

foundations of Zion*’? At the base of the southeast corner, 
imbedded in the native rock, was found the most interesting 
stone in the world, the chief corner-stone of the Hebrew sanctu¬ 
ary. It was found to be three feet eight inches high and four¬ 
teen feet in length; facing both ways, it bound the east and 
south walls together. It is finely dressed and polished except 
where it is hidden from view in the cutting, which would indicate 
that it had been prepared for the corner-stone. Alongside of 
it, in a rock-cut receptacle, was found a jar (now in the office of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, London), which is believed to 
have contained the anointing oil used in connection with the 
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laying of the corner-stone. This stone was propably laid with 
impressive ceremonies in the presence of King Solomon, three 
thousand years ago. Sure and steadfast in its abiding position, 
it is a fit emblem of the Rock of Ages.* Numerous Phoenician 
graffiti, incised or painted, were found upon the lower courses. 

The Haram wall on the south side is nine hundred feet long, 
and the masonry corresponds to that in the east wall in all 
respects. A colossal course of masonry, known as the Great 
Course, consisting of stones six feet high, has been traced from 
the southeast corner to the Double Gate. The corner-stone of 
this course at the southeast angle is twenty-six feet long, six 
feet high, and seven feet wide; its weight is over one hundred 
tons. The stone stands twenty-three feet above the present sur¬ 
face, and over one hundred feet above the foundation stone. 
This Great Course is not quite horizontal, as it falls thirty inches 
from the Double Gate to the southeast corner. This mathe¬ 
matical inaccuracy was perhaps intended, according to a well- 
known principle in architecture, to correct an optical illusion on 
account of the semi-circular shape of the ground. 

On a level with the Great Course are three gates, the Single, 
Triple, and Double Gates. All three are now walled up. The 
Triple and Double Gates divide the south wall into about three 
equal sections. The Double Gate is almost entirely concealed 
from view on account of the city wall abutting upon the Haram 
wall at this point. The excavations along the south wall revealed 
underground pavements, vaults, and tunnels which were either 
overflow canals for the great reservoirs, or conduits to conduct 
away the refuse of the sacrifices, or channels to supply water to 
the lower city. A signet stone was found bearing the inscription 
in old Hebrew “Haggai, son of Shebaniah.*’ This is thought to 
refer to the prophet Haggai. The Great Course could not be 
traced west of the Double Gate; the stones underground east of 
it have finely dressed faces, while those west of the Gate have 
rough projecting faces; these two facts have been thought by 
some to indicate that the wall east of that gate is the work of 

®To it there are many references in the Sacred Volume, e.^., Ps. 118:22, 23; 
Isa. 28:16; Matt. 21: 42 ; Acts 4:11; Eph. 2 :20, 21; i Pet. 2 :6. 
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Solomon, while the wall west of it is the work of Herod when 
that monarch enlarged the courts of the temple. 

The west wall of the Haram is fifteen hundred feet long. 
Within less than forty feet of the southwest corner there are 
three courses of stones which bulge from the wall. They extend 
along the wall fifty feet and are curved on the under surface. 
One stone is thirty-eight feet nine inches long and weighs ninety 
tons. They were first noticed by Dr. Robinson and recognized 
by him as the vestiges of an arch, on which account they are 
known as ** Robinson's Arch." At this point Mount Moriah is 
separated from the west hill by the Tyropoean valley, originally 
a rugged ravine, but now filled with debris. Under the impres¬ 
sion that they were the arch-stones of a bridge that spanned the 
ravine. Sir Charles Warren sunk a shaft forty feet from the wall. 
At the depth of forty-two feet he came upon the base of the pier, 
fifty feet by twelve, and eleven feet in height. On the pavement 
alongside, which formed the street in the time of Christ, they 
found the fallen arch-stones. One large arch-stone in the fall 
had broken through the pavement and had penetrated the stone 
roof of an artificial cistern, the bottom of which was seventy feet 
from the ancient surface, and one hundred and ninety feet below 
the top of the present wall. 

Various references are made to bridges spanning the Tyropoean 
valley. It is not possible to speak with certainty concerning the 
age of this viaduct. Some have thought it to be “the ascent 
unto the house of the Lord" which so fascinated the queen of 
Sheba .7 it is quite surely the bridge on which the Roman gen¬ 
eral Titus stood and pleaded with the Jews on the temple battle¬ 
ments to surrender, and so save their temple from destruction. 
It must have been a conspicuous feature of the Holy City to 
Christ and his disciples. The bridge was probably thrown down 
in the Roman destruction of Jerusalem, 70 A. D. 

Other excavations revealed arches, chambers, subterranean 
passages, and vaults, which confirm the statement of Josephus 
that Jerusalem at the time of Christ was completely honey¬ 
combed by underground galleries. In these the Jews took 

71 Kings 10:4, 5. 
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refuge at the destruction of the city by Titus, and thousands mis¬ 
erably perished in them. 

The west wall of the Haram area, composed of blocks of 
enormous size (as may be seen at the Jews* Wailing Place), is 
probably the work of Solomon, though reconstructed more or 
less above the surface. 





ARAUNAH’S THRESHING-FLOOR. 


It remains for us to con¬ 
sider some interesting relics 
within these colossal walls. 

Visitors to Jerusalem are per¬ 
mitted to enter the Haram 
area under the escort of a 
.consular cavasse and an 
armed Turkish soldier. When 
one enters and surveys this 
historic plateau of thirty-six acres, he is awed by the thought 
that here occurred some of the most eventful scenes in the 
life of the Master. In the mind of the Moslem, too, it is 
second in sacredness only to Mecca. In the central part of 
the area (see the frontispiece, Fig. 4) is a raised platform 
approached by steps and paved with square flag-stone. At 
once the thought occurs: May not this terrace correspond 
more or less exactly with the sacred inclosure of the temple? 
At the northwest corner of the area we see a graceful minaret 
(Fig. 6), alongside of which is the cut scarp of rock on which 
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the Tower of Antonio stood, now occupied as a Turkish bar¬ 
racks. At the northeast corner are a series of arches through 
which we may look down into a deep trench running along 
the north wall; this has sometimes been called the “ Pool of 
Bethesda,” but it is probably a feature of the ancient fortifi¬ 
cations. Here and there over the area are small, dome-roofed 
buildings which are 
either fountains or 
praying-places. In the 
center of the platform 
rises the Mohammedan 
mosque known as the 
“Dome of the Rock** 

(Fig. 5); for beauty 
and character of archi¬ 
tecture it has been said 
to be unsurpassed. In 
its construction there 
are many pieces which 
exhibit the work of the 
crusaders, and perhaps 
even of the skilled 
workmen of Herod and 
Solomon. 

Historically, how¬ 
ever, the most impor¬ 
tant thing is not the 
mosque, but the naked 
rock which the structure covers (see illustration, “Araunah*s 
Threshing-Floor**). This exposed rock top of the temple hill 
is fifty-seven by forty-three feet in surface dimensions, and 
rises seven and one-half feet above the floor of .the mosque. 
Here is the threshing-floor of Araunah, the Jebusite. Here 
tradition says Abraham offered Isaac. Here David erected his 
altar of thanksgiving.® There are cuttings in the rock which 
indicate that here stood the altar of burnt offering. A large 
central opening penetrates the rock (see illustration) to a natural 
®2 Sam. 24 : 25. 



THE GREAT MONOLITH. 
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cavern beneath, reached by eleven steps. From the cavern there 
is a rock-cut channel covered with a marble slab and carefully 
guarded. Through these passages, according to some authori¬ 
ties, the refuse from the altar reached the Kidron ; others think 
that the channel was connected with the fountain Gihon. 

Beneath the south end of the Haram area there are extensive 



A HALF-QUARRIED MONOLITH. 


vaults. These chambers in the southeast corner are called “Solo¬ 
mon’s Stables,” and are an acre in extent. There are one hun¬ 
dred square pillars, arranged in fifteen rows, which sustain the 
platform. In the part of these vaults which is opposite the 
Double or Huldah Gate are many stones of cyclopean dimen¬ 
sions. One is of great interest (see illustration, “The Great Mono¬ 
lith”); it is a monolithic column twenty-one feet in height and 
twenty feet in circumference, surmounted by a Corinthian capital 
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of acanthus leaf. One could easily recognize it as a relic of great 
antiquity. Upon my first visit three Moslem soldiers had pre¬ 
vented me from taking pictures; but now I told my dragoman 
to bargain with them for the privilege of using the camera in this 
secluded place. As the only light was that which passed through 


A FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH IN SOLOMON’S QUARRIES. 

a small aperture in the wall, it required some minutes of exposure, 
but the result was satisfactory. Ferguson and Clermont-Ganneau 
think this monolith the work of Herod; others think it may be 
more ancient, and that originally it sustained a huge lintel instead 
of the Roman arch as now. Another monolith of similar dimen¬ 
sions (see “A Half-Quarried Monolithfound partially quarried 

9 This half-cut monolith illustrates how columns were quarried. They were cut 
into the form designed as the quarrying proceeded. The part exposed to view has 
been given form and dimensions; the lower portion remains uncut as the workmen 
eft it, still clinging to and forming a part of the native rock. 
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near the Russian Hospice, is thought to have been intended as a 
companion column, but was discarded because of a flaw. The 
Double or Huldah Gate, in the vestibule of which it stands, was 
the chief entrance to the temple at the time of Christ, and there¬ 
fore we may be sure he often passed this way with his disciples. 
On one such occasion, when about to leave the temple, a disciple 
said : “ Master, see what manner of stones .... are here.” 

The Haram area beneath the surface is honey-combed by a 



A STONE FROM “THE MIDDLE WALL OF PARTITION.” 


network of vaults, cisterns, and reservoirs, one of which, the 
** Great Sea,” is capable of holding three million gallons of 
water. The three great cisterns constructed in the valley south 
of Bethlehem, known as “Solomon’s Pools,” now supply these 
reservoirs. Many scholars hold that both the pools and these 
vast rock caverns underneath the temple plateau were constructed 
by King Solomon. 

As one contemplates the mural work of ancient or even mod¬ 
ern Jerusalem, one naturally inquires: Whence came all this 
stone, from what quarry was it taken? There is a popular 
notion that the polished blocks of Solomon’s temple were sent by 
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Hiram from Lebanon. But while it is recorded that Hiram sent 
cedar and fir trees for the construction of the temple, and arti¬ 
ficers and masons to construct it, there is no mention of his 
sending stone. Besides, there is so much excellent limestone 
about Jerusalem that such labor would have been unnecessary. 
But the source of supply for all this stone was unknown until 
the caverns called “Solomon’s Quarries” were discovered in 1852. 

^ Along the north wall there is a deep cut through the hill Bezetha 
on which the city stands. At the same place, too, there is a small 
entrance through the rock into vast caverns which reach far under¬ 
neath the city. It is obvious that from these caverns the stone 
was taken for the building of the walls and other structures of 
the temple. The ’ accompanying flashlight photograph shows 
one of the colossal pillars of rock left to sustain the roof of 
the underground quarry. Cuttings in the rock (as seen at the 
top of this pillar) which were left in the process of separating 
the blocks are plainly visible, and several massive blocks half¬ 
cut still adhere to the wall. Tiny cup-shaped hollows are seen, 
evidently designed to hold oil and wick to give light to the stone 
cutter. These caverns have never been fully explored, but are 
known to approach very near to the stone-cut passages beneath 
the convent of the Sisters of Zion, which run close to the 
northern wall of the Haram area. It is not extravagant to sup¬ 
pose that these excavations opened out upon the Temple area, 
and that through these or other tunnels the stone was brought to 
the surface in the locality where it was to be used. 

Space permits me to mention only one other fragment from 
the Herodian sanctuary, genuine beyond all doubt (see illus¬ 
tration, “A Stone from the Middle Wall of Partition”). It is a 
stone from the “Soreg,” a stone balustrade which separated the 
Court of the Gentiles from the Court of Israel.*® It is identified 
by the inscription upon it which notifies all gentiles not to pass 
that point upon the pain of death. These stones in the partition 
are several times referred to by Josephus. This one was found 
by Clermont-Ganneau, and is now in the Sultan’s museum in 
Constantinople. 

Middle wall of partition” (Eph. 2:4). 
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MYTH AND FICTION AS EMPLOYED IN THE BIBLE. 

A SYMPOSIUM. 


As THE subject is worded, it suggests the questions: Shall 
the presence of myth and fiction in the sacred volume be admitted 
or denied ? On what ground can it be either admitted or denied? 
And, if admitted, how does it affect Christian doctrine? 

The denial of the presence of any form of literature in the 
Scriptures can appear either as a conclusion reached after a care¬ 
ful survey of their content, or as the result of a judgment based 
on the character of the Bible as a body o’f divinely inspired 
writings. If it be the latter only, then there can be plainly no 
doubt that such a denial is unscientific, and should be summarily 
set aside by the earnest and honest seeker after truth. What is 
and what is not consistent with the divine origin and authority 
of Scripture must be determined, not by an a priori logical method, 
but by an induction of facts. The question whether the existence 
of myth and fiction is consistent with inspiration and canonicity 
must be answered after the question of their presence or absence 
has been settled, and not before. To form an idea of what kind 
of literature one should expect in the Bible, and then proceed to 
reduce all the kinds found to these, is to re-enact the fabled 
Procrustes; only with greater cruelty, because in this case it is 
not the mere bodies of men that are tortured, but the contents 
of a divinely given volume which has been the means of spiritual 
life to millions. If myth and legend are not proper forms 
through which God can reveal his mind, then why should par¬ 
ables and allegories be believed to be such ? And where is the 
line to be drawn between those literary forms which the Spirit 
can employ and those which he cannot? And on what authority 
shall such a line be drawn? The absolute impossibility of 
answering these very legitimate and inevitable questions should 
prove a final and effective mode of dealing with the denial of 
their presence upon mere a priori grounds. 

But it may be asked, in using the inductive method, what 
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shall be done with the interpretations of the earlier portions of 
Scripture by the writers of the later? If a New Testament 
author employs an Old Testament passage as true history which 
is apparently fiction or myth, shall not that fact assure the mod¬ 
ern believing reader that the apparent fiction is in reality history? 
Our answer is: only in case it was essential to the New Testa¬ 
ment writer's purpose and design that he should be very careful 
and precise with reference to the implications of his method of 
using the Old Testament. A thorough induction of the facts in 
the case shows that the writers of the New Testament do not use 
the Old with more than the ordinary care and precision. Their 
inspiration does not seem to make it necessary that they should 
reproduce with machine-like coldness and correctness the words, 
or even the meaning, of their predecessors. And if in these 
things they act freely, much more so in the less important 
matter of mere literary form. 

While, therefore, conclusions drawn from apparent views of 
later Scripture writers regarding earlier passages or books may 
help in answering the question of the literary form of the latter, 
they cannot be indiscriminately used as foreclosing the question. 

But if the question be open, and it be possible that myth and 
fiction exist in the Bible; and if, further, certain passages be 
found on close examination to belong to this type of literature, 
it remains to ask what bearing the discovery would have on 
Christian doctrine. In answer, we observe : (i) Our conception 
of the Scripture will remain altogether intact. The principles 
involved in the use of the forms in question are the same as those 
underlying the use of parable and allegory. (2) Our interpre¬ 
tation of the passages found to be myths or legends must change 
to conform to their newly discovered character. (3) Our funda¬ 
mental doctrines will remain untouched; in no case do they 
depend on any single passage or set of passages that may 
possibly be shown to belong to the class of writings known as 
myth or legend. (4) In unessential matters some little light may 
be thrown on the character and work of God in the redemption of 
man from sin. ^ ^ 2enos. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago. 
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That the early Hebrews received, along with their other inheri¬ 
tances from their Semitic forefathers, many popular myths, is 
shown by the frequent references to them in the prophetic, and 
especially the poetic, books, like Job and the later apocalyptic 
writings. Of these the story of Jehovah’s combat with Rahab 
or the Leviathan was the best known. Naturally myths figured 
more prominently in the minds of the common people than in 
the thought of their inspired teachers. While the earlier prophets, 
did not accept or openly attack them, they usually indicated 
their mild disapproval by ignoring them. Only later poets and 
prophets, who lived when the popular belief in myths was dead, 
dared employ their imagery as illustrations, very much as modern 
writers utilize the figures suggested by Greek mythology. 

Israel’s belief in one supreme God was irreconcilable with the 
premises assumed in most of the Semitic myths which the monu¬ 
ments have disclosed. The exalted ethical standards of the 
Hebrew teachers were also hostile to their often immoral impli¬ 
cations. The result is that the Bible is characterized among the 
literary collections coming from antiquity by the comparative 
absence of the mythological element. The chief traces of this 
are found in the earliest stories, where the dependence upon 
ancient Semitic tradition is greatest, as, for example, in the nar¬ 
ratives of the creation, the garden of Eden, the flood, and the 
tower of Babel. Since in certain cases it is now possible to com¬ 
pare the older versions with the Hebrew, the care with which the 
biblical writers eliminated polytheistic and immoral elements is 
clearly apparent. Purified, ennobled, and consecrated to an 
exalted purpose, these ancient myths have almost entirely lost 
their mythological character and have become the apt medium 
through which are conveyed some of the noblest spiritual truths 
ever presented to man. 

The secondary aim which influenced Israel’s teachers thus to 
utilize them was evidently that they might save the people from 
the debasing influence of these popular myths. Thus, in the 
story of the sons of God and the daughters of men (Gen. 6:1-4), 
where the mythological character of the tradition is most evi¬ 
dent, the familiar folk-tale is briefly introduced by the prophet in 
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order that he may brand its immoral implications with Jehovah’s 
disapproval. 

A modern preacher’s hearers do not stop to inquire what was 
the genesis of the stories which he uses in illustrating his ser¬ 
mons, or whether or not they are strictly scientific or historical 
in every detail. If they aid in making clear his message that 
is sufficient. The permanent religious value of the traditions, 
fables, parables, and allegories which enrich the literature of the 
Bible likewise depends upon the character of the spiritual mes¬ 
sages which they convey, and is independent of their scientific 
and historical accuracy. Their vividness, variety, and literary 
beauty enhance immeasurably their efficiency as a medium for 
imparting religious truth. Their function is to appeal to the 
minds and wills of men and thus, by inspiring noble thoughts 
and acts, to make history, rather than merely record it. 

Charles F. Kent. 

Yale Divinity School, 

New Haven, Conn. 


The last generation of American Christians was brought up in 
the undoubting faith that every portion of the Bible was true in 
the same sense and way in which the Nautical Almanac and 
the United States census reports are true. The first chapter of 
Genesis was presumed to contain the same sort of scientific 
information that was found in a geological survey, and distinct 
agreement upon lithological and zoological facts was expected 
between the two. We should have shuddered at the profane 
irreverence of the suggestion that upon those sacred pages were 
myth, legend, fable, allegory, romance, and idealized history. 

This strange mistake of the last generation arose from a fail¬ 
ure to perceive the nature, history, and uses of literature. The 
Bible is a literature. Rather it is an anthology—a collection of 
the divinest flowers of a vast garden of literature. The very name 
“Bible” is historically a plural, and connotes the fundamental 
fact of multiplicity and diversity. Scientific memoirs and 
statistical tables are not literature. They cannot fulfil the func¬ 
tions of literature. They are inorganic. Literature is thought 
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vitalized in forms that live before the imagination. Not that 
the Bible does not contain legal codes, genealogies, and abundant 
plain matters of fact woven into its marvelous tapestry. 

The Bible is not only literature: it is oriental literature. Its 
birthplace is the “land of the cypress and myrtle.** “*Tis the 
clime of the east; *tis the land of the sun.** There the atmos¬ 
phere is more effulgent, colors are more gorgeous, emotions are 
more demonstrative, the imagination is more exuberant than with 
us. Western scholars have, in recent years, exumed the long- 
buried cities of the East and have translated the cuneiform writing 
of their clay tablets. They have studied the ancient and modern 
life of western Asia. An unexpected result has followed.. They 
have discovered the key to the spirit and meaning of large 
portions of the Old Testament. 

To infer at once that if any portions of the Bible are imagi¬ 
native, they are therefore false and worthless, is wholly unwar¬ 
ranted. To say that the devout scholars who have discovered 
these facts are attacking the Bible is unjust. 

Fiction is a highly useful part of every literature. Outside 
of the Bible it reigns supreme. Look at your child^s library — 
Hiawatha, Robimon Crusoe, Pilgrim's Progress, Lady of the Lake, 
Mrs. Wiggs, Prince and Pauper, Andersen*s and Grimm’s tales, 
Hawthorne*s Wonder Book —fiction every one. Adults are no less 
busy over fiction, and this whatever language they read. For 
the masterpiece of every literature is a fiction. Witness Homer, 
the Greek tragedians, Vergil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe 
and Schiller, Browning and Tennyson. Walter Scott and the 
innumerable train of the novelists find readers by hundreds where 
historians and scientists scarce find units. 

Are all of these works of the imagination false and pernicious, 
and is this universal preference of the reading world only another 
proof of man*s degeneracy? By no means. Fiction is a normal 
instrument for delighting, instructing, inspiring, and ennobling. 
It is the readiest vehicle for conveying truth. 

Plainly there are different kinds of truth. The truth of the 
report of the fish commission is of one sort. The truth of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin is of another sort. No people named like Mrs. 
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Stowers characters lived in those places at the dates indicated. 
But her book is a true picture of what was possible under the 
institution of slavery in the early fifties. 

Now that we think of it, the world’s most precious pictures 
are pure fictions. Raphael never saw the Madonna. Rubens 
was not present at the descent from the cross. Yet each painter 
has portrayed truths that have enriched the heart-life of Chrisr 
tendom. 

It is of the utmost consequence that we ascertain just what 
sort of truth is to be recognized in each portion of the Scriptures. 
Many ridiculous mistakes, and not a few disastrous ones, have 
arisen from confusion here. The story of woman’s creation will 
forever remain a divine statement of the most blessed fact in social 
life, the identification of husband and wife. But when admitted 
to be an allegory it at once ceases to be a bludgeon to be used on 
the head of the anthropologist who is honestly investigating the 
origin of the human species. 

William G. Ballantine. 

International Y. M. C. A. Training School, 

Springfield. Mass. 


We should, perhaps, first consider the a priori probability as to 
whether there can be in an inspired book myths, legends, fiction, or 
any narrative which contains an imaginative element. Since 
anthropology has made it clear that all peoples have passed 
through a stage of development in which myths played an 
important part, if no myth could find a place in an inspired book 
it would follow that God could not reveal himself at all to the 
human race during large portions of its history. As few of us 
would be willing to take this position, we ought not to be shocked 
to find some forms of myth in the Bible. 

Myths are, after all, only primitive man’s hypotheses. Where 
a scientific age invents a hypothesis to account for observed facts 
or experiences, early man told a story which embodied his expla¬ 
nation. The divine Spirit can work in harmony with the one as 
well as with the other. 

Similar considerations apply to legends, allegories, imagina- 
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tive poetry, and parable. When properly controlled and applied 
to the proper tasks, no part of the human mind performs nobler 
or more spiritual work than the imagination. We should, then, 
a priori, find no difficulty in discovering works of the imagina¬ 
tion in the Bible. 

The clearest trace of a mythical element in the Old Testa¬ 
ment is in Genesis, chap. 6, where angels are said to have con¬ 
sorted with women. * The purpose of this narrative was to 
account for the extraordinary ability of heroes. It embodies in 
a crude way the truth that genius and inspiration are from 
heaven. 

Modern investigation has clearly shown that an early Baby¬ 
lonian myth underlies the first chapter of Genesis. In this case, 
however, that clearness of insight which is begotten by inspira¬ 
tion has so transformed the crude material of the myth as to 
make it practically a different narrative. 

That legendary narratives are embodied in the Bible can hardly 
now be questioned. The parallel accounts of patriarchal life, 
which are true to human experiences, but which in some instances 
are mutually exclusive when told of the same event, indicate 
that here, as in all good story-telling, an imaginative element 
enters. 

The noblest example of imaginative poetry in the Bible is the 
book of Job. Few will now be found to maintain that it is all a 
literal record of fact, but in it deep problems of human experi¬ 
ence are presented, and are so treated as beautifully to portray 
the growth of a soul under suffering. 

The book of Jonah is best understood as an allegory of Israel's 
history. Israel, faithless to duty, is Jonah. The monster who 
swallows the fugitive nation is Babylon. But even after the 
exile the appointed task seemed irksome to the chosen people. 

Our Savior himself has in his parables forever consecrated 
the fruit of the imagination, or fiction, to religious service. 
Sometimes, as in the parable of the nobleman who went into a 
far country to receive for himself a kingdom and to return, we 
can trace a historical kernel, since both Herod the Great and 
Archelaus had done this very thing. Even then the picture as 
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drawn by our Lord is partly imaginary, though based upon an 
incident of history. The parable of the rich man who planned 
to pull down his barns and build greater is based upon a poetical 
passage in the fifth chapter of Ecclesiasticus, itself a work of 
the imagination. True, the form in which our Lord put it is far 
more powerful than that in which the son of Sirach left it, 
because of the superiority of our Lord*s imagination. Again, the 
parable of the wicked servant, whose lord delayed but returned 
unexpectedly, has been shown to be based on a pre-Christian 
tale of a secular character, which was widely read among the 
Jews.* Sometimes, as in the parable of the prodigal son, we are 
able to trace no antecedents. So far as we can tell, it is a pure 
work of Christas imagination; but even so it contains more real 
truth than most of the incidents which have happened in history, 
and better than they has for nineteen hundred years conveyed a 
knowledge of God's forgiving love. 

George A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr College, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


No difference of opinion exists among Christians as to the 
value of fiction in the Bible when the instance in question is the 
parables of Jesus; and this instance naturally carries with it the 
fable of Jotham, and all similar illustrative anecdotes whose fic¬ 
titious origin is self-evident. In older days it failed to carry 
with it the drama of Job, and among a great number of Chris¬ 
tians no doubt still fails to carry with it the fable of Jonah, and 
the assumed character of the “Preacher" (Ecclesiastes), because 
to these it is not yet clear that the authors of Jonah and Ecclesi¬ 
astes do not wish their readers to take the narratives they relate 
as sober fact. This, however, is simply a question of interpreta¬ 
tion. Every rational Christian will today admit the possibility 
of two opinions as to these authors' real intention, and must 
therefore leave the range of possible fiction in Scripture some¬ 
what open, admitting freely the legitimacy of its use where there 
is no intent to deceive. 

*See J. R. Harris, Story of Ahikar ^ p. ix. 
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The question is somewhat altered when we approach the 
domain of legend, or narrative regarded by the author as fact 
and so communicated, but containing an element larger or smaller 
of fiction. In this case the use of imaginative material by the 
auther is unconscious. By far the greater part of this is not of 
his own creation, but represents the gradual accumulation, per¬ 
haps of generations, perhaps of centuries. All students of his¬ 
tory know that short of miracle it is impossible for any report, 
even by the most accurate of modern scientific observers, to be 
wholly free from this. The amount varies with the scientific 
qualifications of the reporter. For Bible students the question 
is whether Scripture does or does not present this miracle. 

If it were the purpose of God in Scripture to furnish critical 
historians with an accurate record of the past, geologists with an 
infallible text-book of the earth’s structure and history, biolo¬ 
gists and astronomers with similar ready-made sciences, the 
miracle would be readily supposable. No one now supposes 
such to be the case; but many think inaccuracies even on points 
not essential to the author’s purpose would be sufficient—at least 
if present in sufficient number—to discredit the writing gen¬ 
erally. 

We may probably dismiss the extreme view that any degree 
of error, however small, discredits the Scripture, because the 
most strenuous supporters of this now obsolescent theory of the 
nature of inspiration no longer maintain the perpetuation of an 
inerrant Bible, but admit errors in that which we have; so that 
the discussion becomes purely academic. On the other hand, it 
must be frankly admitted that a high degree of historical inaccu¬ 
racy directly involving the author’s didactic purpose, as in the case 
of an evangelist, undoubtedly does discredit the writing. That 
for which as loyal friends of Scripture we must contend, there¬ 
fore, is not the kind of accuracy which results in critical history, 
a product equally unserviceable and unintelligible to the ages of 
the Scripture writers; but such general trustworthiness on mat¬ 
ters of current tradition as belongs to the simple-hearted and 
honest chronicler, combined with the insight and fire of the 
prophet who embodies in the story of his time, or former times. 
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as understood by men about him, the divine message of which 
he knows himself the bearer. A greater or less infusion of 
legend is rather a mark of authenticity than a detriment to such 
a writing; at least miraculous exemption from it is quite need¬ 
less for its moral and religious efficacy, even in later ages, and 
therefore should not be assumed. 

The more extreme case of intentional deception {Jna fratis), 
a phase of which may be present in 2 Peter and perhaps else¬ 
where, falls outside our subject. 

Benjamin W. Bacon. 

Yale Divinity School, 

New Haven, Conn. _ 

A diligent and sympathetic student of the gospels—if I may 
be permitted to confine my observations to a single portion of 
the Bible—must be impressed with the conviction that their 
authors were men of simple minds and honest hearts, who were 
not inventing “cunningly devised fables,” but were putting on 
record what they believed to be the truth. 

At the same time they were not critical historians: they give 
but brief and fragmentary accounts of the life and teachings of 
their Master; they had but slight interest in queslions of the date 
and order of the events which they record; and they leave no 
trace of any effort to verify the incidents which they relate. 

Moreover, there can be no doubt that these gospels were 
written from forty to sixty years after the occurrence of the 
events recorded, and the most diligent inquiry fails to discover 
the forms and methods in which these traditions were preserved 
during those years. Two of the gospels were written by men 
who were not personal associates of Jesus, and there seems to be 
convincing evidence that the other two are not preserved in the 
form in which the immediate disciples of Jesus left them. 

This question, therefore, forces itself upon every open-minded 
student: Was there not opportunity, during the period in which 
these stories were passing from one to another in oral tradition 
or fragmentary writings, for misunderstandings, unconscious 
changes, and legendary accretions? 

If we seriously face this question and, with this possibility in 
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mind, examine certain parts of the gospels, we shall find much 
reason to give it an affirmative answer. The first two chapters 
of Luke give much evidence of being a Christian idyl, enshrining 
in poetic imagery the story of the beginning of a beautiful and 
gracious life. The greatly varied and seemingly conflicting 
stories of the appearances of the risen Lord may be accounted 
for by recognizing the ease with which excited minds would 
relate so great a fact with imaginary details. 

There are other incidents in the records of Jesus* life which 
may require similar treatment. The story of the blighted fig 
tree, found in Matthew and Mark but not in Luke or John, may 
have come from the misunderstanding of such a parable as Luke 
(13:6-9) records. It is not impossible that the stories of the 
multiplication of loaves and fishes, and the transformation of 
water into wine, were originally parables which were transformed 
in the tradition. And the perplexing, if not repulsive, story of 
the demons and the swine may be a mythical addition to a true 
report of one of Jesus* gracious deeds. 

The discovery or the suspicion of such an element in the 
gospels will not decrease their real value for us. That value 
centers in those things which cannot be shaken—the grace and 
truth which appeared in Jesus Christ. These shine in records 
which have always been acknowledged to be brief and fragment¬ 
ary. To admit that they may also be, in some parts, inexact and 
legendary will not decrease faith in the words of Him who spoke 
as no other man has spoken, and whose life owes its power to 
inspire and save, not to a full and perfect record, but to its direct 
appeal to the convictions and the hearts of men. 

William H. Ryder. 

Andover Theological Seminary, 

Andover, Mass. 


In any proper study of the subject, “Myth and Fiction as 
Employed in the Bible,*’ there are evidently two questions to be 
considered: (i) Are these forms of literature found in the Bible ? 
(2) If so, how ought this fact to affect our confidence in the 
Bible as a final authority for religious belief and conduct? 
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The first is^a simple question of fact. It is not to be answered 
by appealing to any religious or rationalistic claims in regard to 
what the Bible must be or cannot be. The true answer can be 
reached only by a correct use of the principles of literary study 
and historical science. We must examine the characteristics of 
structure, expression, and style found in each of the biblical 
writings and from these, by means of the principles of general 
literary science, determine its true literary form. Or, we may 
compare the statements made, and the apparent history presented 
in any biblical writing with the facts established and the course 
of human history determined by a sound historical science, and 
so come to know whether this writing was intended to give us 
history, myth, or fiction. 

If by either or both of these methods, which are the only legiti¬ 
mate methods to be used,we find that myth or fiction or both are 
literary forms which have been employed to any extent in the 
Bible, we ought not on this account, unless something more 
than just this can be shown, to have any less confidence in the 
Bible as our final authority for religious belief and conduct; 
because myth and fiction are both lawful and valuable means for 
the teaching of moral and religious truth. At any rate fiction 
was so used by our Lord himself. Even in this practical and 
scientific age, the character of a large part’of the literature 
that is daily coming from the press shows that fiction and myth 
have not yet lost their value for the moral and religious 
teacher. What a knowledge of his own nature has shown man 
to be good for his use, God surely may also have found to 
be good for his use. Nor would it of necessity affect the 
value of the Bible, if the writer, in using for his purpose myth 
or fiction, supposed he was using history. If one uses the story 
of Washington and the hatchet to teach the duty and the beauty 
of truthfulness, the teaching is just as true and the duty just as 
real if the story is proved to be a fiction or a legend. Only 
when the truth or value of the teaching depends upon the his¬ 
toricity of the alleged fact does it become impossible to use 
myth or fiction for the purpose of teaching. If, for example, 
the resurrection of Jesus was not a historical fact, all that is said 
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to be real in the New Testament because of that fact becomes 
unreal. But it has never been justly claimed that the truth of 
the Bible teaching depends upon the historicity of its facts 
except when those facts are the fundamental facts of Christianity 
itself. 

Sylvester Burnham. 

Hamilton Theological Seminary, 

Hamilton, N. Y. 

We may keep our minds so close to the details of a question 
that we cannot see the question itself. In dealing with the point 
before us, the very terms we use are so irritating to our piety, 
being involved in so many entangling alliances, that we need 
to take a good look at the Bible as a whole in order to keep 
our heads cool and clear. 

The Bible is the book that gives us the key to salvation. It 
enshrines those ideals of life which, embodied in our Savior, fill 
us with joyous certitude regarding the issues of the higher life. 
It is the book of true religion. Now, true religion puts in play 
all faculties that are genuinely human. And among the fore¬ 
most of them is imagination. High imagination is essential to 
noble living. 

The Bible, being the book of the noblest living, exhibits the 
faculty of imagination in its full strength. For imagination 
is the power whereby men see their ideals. And only through 
clear vision of the supreme ideals is the will saved from feeble¬ 
ness. We must, then, look for the work of the imagination in 
the Bible. The next of kin to the prophets of the Old and New 
Testaments, the men who, under God, gave us our Scriptures, is 
the great poet, not the modern critic. It is conceivable that 
God might have chosen for this work men bound by the duties 
of historical research, bent upon reaching the original facts of 
history. He might have done so, though it would be a vast 
strain on our faith to suppose it. But he did not. He chose 
the prophets, men who should interpret nature and history in the 
light of saving certitude regarding the divine unity, the incarna¬ 
tion, and our hope of the kingdom of God. 

How would the prophet handle the material he found under 
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his hand ? His people’s past came to him in the form of legends. 
Now, the characteristic of the legend, contrasted with history in 
the scientific sense, is that it carries the past in the living memory, 
without the aid of books. Even we, with all our literary helps, 
find it impossible to get into vital relationship with the past with¬ 
out carrying into it our own thoughts. How much more in an 
age when all that men considered vital in history was in their 
heads? The legend.blends present feeling with past fact. The 
prophet, who without imagination would have been as a preacher 
without a voice, took the legends of his people and, reading his 
own message into them, wrote, for example, the noble history 
called Genesis. The process was as honest and inevitable as that 
whereby our Supreme Court finds the principles of its decisions 
in the Constitution. 

The prophet also found under his hand myths regarding the 
beginnings of the world. We dislike that word “myths.” But, 
properly understood, the myth was a highly imaginative hypothe¬ 
sis put forward to make nature seem intelligible. The prophet 
took these hypotheses from his people, or borrowed them from 
his neighbors, and out of them shaped the noble picture of Crea¬ 
tion. 

The Bible, being the supreme book of religion and conduct, 
gives full play to the constructive imagination. Only through 
the imagination can men vividly realize the great ends of life. 

Henry S. Nash. 

Episcopal Theological School, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Much perplexity and some sorrow have been caused to many 
who love the Bible by the view, which is held today by most 
scholars, and seems to be gaining ground, that certain things in 
the Bible that have commonly been regarded as historical are in 
reality mythical or legendary. Now, there are really two ques¬ 
tions here, which must be carefully kept apart: (i) Is everything 
in the Bible which looks like history really history? and (2) if 
not, is the Bible on that account to be rejected ? The first is a 
purely scientific question, to be settled by the ordinary laws of 
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historical evidence; the second is to be settled by considering 
the function of the Bible. 

Nobody doubts the essential trustwortiness of biblical history 
from the time of David. But now this question has to be frankly 
faced: Do the stories of the early world, of the patriarchal and 
Mosaic times, make the same impression upon the mind as the 
history recorded in the books of Samuel ? The story of David’s 
life moves about among incidents with the like of which we our¬ 
selves are familiar; it is history much as we find it elsewhere. 
But can we say the same for the life of Abraham, or the story 
of the wilderness ? There the narrative is full, for example, of 
divine appearances, to which we have no parallel in history as 
we know it. Now, if it be urged that this is just the unique 
thing in Israel’s history, the answer is simply that it is not 
unique, but that it is a familiar feature of all early literature. 
Homer is full of it. This undeniable fact rather suggests that 
we here have to do with the early man’s poetic way of describ¬ 
ing powerful religious facts. 

Again, we have to remember that the stories which present 
difficulties like these are nearly all from a very early time, when 
it is practically certain that the facts were: not recorded in writ¬ 
ing, but were handed on, as among other peoples, by tradition. 
Hardly anyone would maintain today that we have in Genesis, 
chap. I, a literal story of the creation of the world in seven days; 
science has taught us otherwise. And what is true of the crea¬ 
tion story may at least be true of the patriarchal stories. If the 
dates are correct, Abraham comes i,ooo years before Moses. 
What guarantee can we possibly have that a story, not fixed by 
writing, passed from mouth to mouth without modification across 
a whole millenium ? Therefore, although the story appears as 
history, it is not unreasonable to regard it as embodying tradi¬ 
tion rather than history in the strict sense. 

But if this be so, has it any place in the Bible ? To say that 
it has not is to imply that nothing has any place in the Bible 
but history. Now (i) that is a piece of unwarranted dogmatism 
of which no one who knows anything of the mysterious ways of 
God in other spheres should be guilty ; and (2) it is directly 
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contradicted by the facts. For it is as plain as noonday that 
God has, in the Bible, used imaginative as well as historical 
writing in the presentation of religious truth. Does anyone seri¬ 
ously suppose that the magnificent speeches in the book of Job 
were composed extempore by Job and his friends sitting around 
an ash-heap ? Here it is beyond question that the most powerful 
presentation of some of the most important truths in the Bible 
is really a creation of the imagination, though resting no doubt 
on a slender basis of tradition or fact. The story of Job belongs 
to a different class of literature from the story of Abraham; but 
it proves that religious truth not only may be, but actually is, 
taught in the Bible through other media than that of history. 
And what shall we say of the parables ? Very few would com¬ 
mit the mistake of supposing that they were history; everyone 
allows them to be the graphic and pictorial embodiment of ethical 
or religious truth. 

This is enough to dispose of the contention that what seems 
like a recital of fact must necessarily be fact. It is not the his¬ 
toricity, but the religious purpose of a story, that justifies its 
presence in the Bible. The material at the disposal of the bibli¬ 
cal writers came from many quarters, doubtless most of it from 
history, but some of it also from tribal tradition, mythical stories 
of creation, etc.; but the material itself is transfigured by the 
presence of the living God shining through it. The biblical 
writers are not primarily historians; first and last, they are 
religious teachers who employ every means at their disposal — 
history, tradition, parable, romance — to illustrate their own 
inspired vision of God, and through that to bring their people 
to Him. 

John E. McFadyen. 

Knox College. 

Toronto, Can. 
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THE POETRY AND POETICAL WRITINGS OF THE 
ANCIENT HEBREWS. 


By Professor T. Witton Davies, Ph.D., 
Baptist and University Colleges, Bangor, North Wales. 


Did the Hebrews of Bible times produce any poetry? Have 
we any instances of such poetry in the Bible ? 

To answer this question there must be a common understand¬ 
ing as to what poetry is. Poetry stands out distinct from prose 
in respect of its external form and its matter. Many have 
defined poetry in such a way as to leave wholly out of sight its 
characteristic form; so Aristotle, Dryden,* and Herder,® who 
follow the etymology of the word and hold that the poet is a 
maker, a creator, one who invents. This is true, but it applies 
to the novelist as well as to the poet. When Matthew Arnold 
defined poetry as “criticism of life,” he ignored that very ele¬ 
ment of form of which he was himself a master. 

Passing by other definitions, owing to exigencies of space, let 
it be agreed that in form poetry is emotional and rhythmic ; in 
matter it is imaginative and concrete. The thought must be 
expressed in language that is the utterance of feeling, and it will 
then be rhythmic, if not symmetrical; also it must deal with con¬ 
crete things, and not with abstractions as philosophy does. 

Adopting this account of poetry, there need be no hesitation 
in saying that the Bible abounds in poetry. Why was this fea¬ 
ture of Old Testament literature almost wholly ove.rlooked, or 
at least neglected, until far on into the eighteenth century, 
when Lowth and Herder wrote their path-breaking books ? The 
Bible was looked upon, as it is still in some quarters, as a divine 
communication of knowledge, outside the sphere of literature. 
To consider it as literature was thought to involve a denial of 
its divine origin. And yet, as a matter of fact, the Bible as 
literature is comparable with the greatest literary masterpieces. 

* Essay on Poetry and Painting. * Der Geist der hebrdischen Poesit^ V^ol. 2, p. 90. 
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Matthew Arnold’s Literature and Dogma lays stress on this aspect 
of the sacred volume. Theologians have not usually been men 
of keen literary instincts. 

Another thing that would naturally lead to this neglect is 
that the biblical poetry does not seem to be consciously regulated 
by the laws of classical, Indian, or any other poetry. The com¬ 
plete or partial absence of meter and rhyme would tend to hide 
its poetical character from the modern reader. 

What species of poetry do we find in the Bible ? 

Poetry in general is of four kinds : lyrical (the oldest, as 
Ewald 3 long ago pointed out), didactic or gnomic, epic (includ¬ 
ing heroic), and dramatic. 

The Psalter is a collection of lyrics, or poems, to be sung. 
Many such are scattered throughout other books of the Old 
Testament, prose books^ as well as poetical ones. Keil, Isaac 
Taylor, and Riehm say the Hebrews had no poetry besides that 
called lyrical.. But in Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes we have 
outstanding examples of didactic poetry. Defining epic poetry 
as romance expressed with the emotion and rhythm of poetry. 
Job will be seen to come near being an epic poem; but the treat¬ 
ment of this book is too philosophical to allow it to be an epic. 
No other part of the Old Testament can be claimed for epic 
poetry, though the accounts of the creation, fall, deluge, etc., 
have been so described, in forgetfulness of the fact that all 
poetry has an artistic side. 

Dramatic poetry, defined as that which is actable, hardly, 
occurs in the Old Testament, notwithstanding what has been 
claimed for Canticles and Job in this respect. 

As regards the themes of Hebrew poetry. Old Testament 
literature is almost exclusively religious; in part because litera¬ 
ture of other kinds was not preserved. But there are secular 
poems in the Old Testament: Canticles is an anthology of love 
songs, Ps. 45 is a wedding song, Ps. 65 is a harvest song; while 
in Isa. 11:4—21 we have a good example of satirical poetry. 

3 “ Allgemeines iiber die hebraische Dichtung,” Part I of Die Dichter des alien 
Bundes (l866), p. 176. 

♦See Heilprin, Historical Books 0/ the Ancient Hebre 7 vs {New York, 1879, 2 vols.) 
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Deborah’s fine poem^ is a war song, and other war songs are 
referred to.® 

Poetry when conscious of itself seeks effect, and when 
unconscious, as the best poetry often is, it secures effect, by 
avoiding what is commonplace, through the employment of words, 
forms, and expressions which are unusual. It is the unusually 
intense feeling that utters itself in ways which are unusual. 

The outward marks of Hebrew poetry may be thus classified; 
(i) Vocabulary—right words; (2) grammar, including acci¬ 
dence— forms and endings, and syntax (brevity at times suc¬ 
cessfully resisting the demands of grammar)(3) a certain 
peculiar arrangement of sentences, known since Lowth’s time as 
“ parallelism.**® 

This parallelism is, in the last resort, a case of rhythm. Man 
is a rhythmic being: he walks rhythmically — in iambics (or 
troches); he talks rhythmically, especially when under strong 
feeling; he works rhythmically, as may be seen in the smith or 
the woodcutter. Why? Probably two physical facts account 
for it: (i) the circulation of the blood: there is the inflow of 
the blood to the heart and the outflow; (2) the respiration: we 
breathe in and we breathe out. There is rhythm in words — one 
syllable has the principal stress ; and there is rhythm in sentences. 
Parallelism belongs to the last; the same thing is repeated in 
varying but corresponding words, or something different is said 
—retaining the same swing and arrangement of words. Ibn 
Ezra (died 1167) and David Qimkhi (died 1230) had some 
inkling of this matter, but our own Bishop Lowth was the first 
to state it clearly. Note, however, that parallelism is a case of 
rhythm; that it is found in prose as well as poetic parts of the 
Old Testament; that more than half of the poetry of the Old 
Testament lacks it; and that it can be traced in western poetry. 
Our church hymn-books have specimens of it. Its importance 
has been greatly exaggerated. 

s Judg., chap. 5. ® Numb. 21:14; Josh. 10 :33 ; 2 Sam., chap. l8. 

^ Konig, SHlisiik, Rhetorik^ Poetik^ etc. (1900), deals admirably, albeit defectively, 
with these matters. 

® ParallelUmus Membrorum. For details see Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews^ esp. Lect. XIX. 
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Whether there is meter in the Old Testament is a question 
which, during the last half-century, has been warmly discussed. 
The decision to which the facts seem to lead is this: there are 
rhythm and symmetry in all poetry, whether or not an external 
standard of accent and number of words has been thought of. 
The operation of these factors will produce to a large extent the 
phenomena of which meter is the codification. 

In the Old Testament what seems like conscious meter is 
really due to the spontaneous operation of the poet’s mind. The 
oldest Jewish writers have no theory of Hebrew meter. The 
upholders of the view that the poetry of the Old Testament is 
metrical differ very widely as to the kind of meter they profess 
to find, and they have to make vital changes in the Massoretic 
text to be able to prove the existence of meter at all. Ley, 
Briggs, Duhm, Bertholet, Buhl, and Gunkel scan Hebrew poetry 
in a way that Bickell and Merx declare to be absurd; and vice 
versa^ Grimme has a theory of his own, brushing aside all other 
metrical systems with impatient scorn. 

Cases of assonance’ and of rhyme*® are probably accidental. 
Such linguistic phenomena arise of themselves when the speaker 
or writer is deeply stirred. Yet Bleek and Ley hold that the 
instances are too numerous to allow of their being unconscious 
or unintentional. 

The units of Hebrew poetry are: (i) the line, or stichos, which 
is authenticated by the acrostic Psalms in, 112, each stichos 
beginning with a letter of the Hebrew alphabet; (2) the verse, 
outwardly indicated by the colon-like mark at the end of every 
verse in the Hebrew Bible—in prose, however, as well as in 
poetry; (3) and the strophe, or stanza, which, however, is a very 
doubtful feature of Old Testament poetry (but see Ps. 119). 

Though we often speak of the poets of the Old Testament, 
and George Gilfillan wrote a book on the Bards of the Bible which 
once had much vogue, yet we are not absolutely certain of the 
authorship of a single poem in the Old Testament. The 
Massorites, to whom we owe the signs for vowels and accents, 
marked Job, Proverbs, and Psalms from the other books of the 

’Gen. 49:17; Exod. 14:14. *®Gen. 4:25. 
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Old Testament as pre-eminently poetical, for the accents they 
use in these books are those known as “poetical accents;’* but 
Canticles and Lamentations are equally poetical, and Ecclesiastes 
is only a little less so. 

Psalms, Canticles, and Lamentations contain lyric poetry; in 
Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes it is didactic or gnomic poetry 
that we find for the most part. Throughout the historical and 
prophetical books real poetry is to be found. Deborah’s and 
Hannah’s songs are in historical books, and finer poetry is not 
to be found than is contained in parts of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. 

Three observations may then be made: (i) The Hebrews 
were a people who attained to no distinction in philosophy, in 
art, or in literature outside the religious sphere. Yet they pro¬ 
duced poetry fit to be ranked with the world’s best. How could 
the strong convictions, the deep feeling of which this poetry is 
the result, have come about among this simple people, unless 
there was some special manifestation of the Divine? (2) We do 
not lessen in any degree the divine character /)f the revelation 
of the Old Testament when we study the form in which that 
revelation was conveyed to men. The medium of that revelation 
is a literary one, and it manifests features similar to other great 
literatures. The more industriously and carefully we study on 
its linguistic, historical, and literary sides the book containing 
the revelation, the greater reverence we show to Him who gave 
the revelation. The Bible is, as Jerome puts it, a “divine 
library;” there are in it many books of many kinds. For the 
understanding of these we require wide and varied knowledge. 
The man of science does not deny that God made the world 
when he seeks to find out the way in which the world came to be 
and continues to be and to become. (3) If we have faith in 
God and in the truth, we shall not be afraid of applying rigorous 
criticism to our most cherished beliefs. Timidity in this matter, 
or the desire to hush up or check inquiry, shows a want of faith 
regarding God and the Bible, in whom and in which we profess 
to believe. 
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PSALM 149: AN INTERPRETATION. 


By Professor Hermann Gunkel, 

University of Berlin, Germany. 

Sing unto Yahweh a new song. 

Praise him in the assembly of the godly. 

Let Israel rejoice in her Creator, 

Let the sons of Zion be joyful in their King! 

Let them praise his name in the dance. 

With tambourine and harp let them sing unto him. 

For Yahweh has be stowedmercy upon his people. 

He crowned the meek with victory. 

Let the godly exult in triumph, 

Let them rejoice in their reward."^ 

Let there be high praises to God in their mouth. 

And a two-edged sword in their hand: 

To execute vengeance upon the heathen. 

Punishments upoH the nations; 

To bind their kings with chains, 

Their nobles with fetters of iron ; 

To execute upon them the judgment that stands written: 

This glory have all the godly. 

This psalm is a prophetic hymn: in its form it is a hymn, but 
in its contents a prophecy. It follows the style of the most 
ancient hymns, beginning with a call to the congregation to 
praise God, and then stating the reason for the praise. This 
style may be seen in the song of Miriam,^ 

Sing to Yahweh, for high has he risen; 

The horse and the chariot has he thrown into the sea. 

Other examples of this form are given in Pss. 106:1; 33:1-4; 
47:2 ff.; Isa. 44:23; 12: 5. 

Such words were originally meant to be spoken by the leader, 

“Read rJja. maskurtam. 3 Exod. 15:21. 
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who asks the choir to join with him in the praise of Yahweh.^ 
The manner of rendering the hymn may be discovered in the 
words of the psalm itself. It was sung by the assembled people 
gathered in the sanctuary, “the assembly of the godly,” while 
the musical accompaniment was rendered by harps and tam¬ 
bourines; at the same time the people, with joy and exultation, 
performed a religious dance. In order to understand a psalm of 
this sort we must imagine the grand enthusiasm displayed at the 
popular religious festivals of the Hebrews. 

The opening words of the hymn, “Sing unto Yahweh a new 
song,” are a customary introduction.® The original meaning of 
these words was that the old songs would suffice at ordinary 
occasions, but that now, since Yahweh has done a new deed, a 
new song has been prepared by the psalmist. 

But while the form of the psalm is that of a ritual hymn, its 
contents differ widely from the usual hymns. For this song was 
not intended to be sung at the time when it was written, since it 
does not magnify the deeds of God which already had come to 
pass; rather, it was to be sung upon a future day, when God 
should fulfil his promises and grant his people a final victory 
over the heathen. The poet prepares in advance the hymn 
which the congregation is to sing when it may thank God for 
the great help bestowed upon it. 

Thus we have here a curious combination of a hymn and a 
prophecy. But even this peculiar eschatological character of 
the hymn is typical, for quite a number of such hymns are to be 
found in the psalter.^ They are imitations of the eschatological 
poetic passages in the prophets. For the prophets, in order to 
add strength and fulness to their prophecies, adopted the style 
of hymns and clothed eschatological ideas with it.^ Such a 
psalm, therefore, presupposes the complete development of 
Hebrew literature. 

<See the interpretation of Ps. 103, in Biblical World for September, 1903. pp. 

209-15* 

5 Cf. Pss. 33:3; 96:1; Isa. 42 : 10. 

^ Pss. 46, 47, 48, 82, 93, 97, 98, and others. 

7 Cf. Isa., chap. 12 ; 25 : l ff.; 26 :1 ff.; 42 : lO ff. 
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The situation of this psalm is the great future festival of 
thanksgiving, when Israel will rejoice in her Creator and will 
exult over her king. Before the eyes of the whole world, by a 
mighty deed, Jehovah will then have proved himself to be the - 
king of Israel who listens to the lamentations of his people, the 
Creator of Israel who does not forsake his creation. 

With regard to its form this first strophe is a detailed intro¬ 
duction to the hymn. At the opening of the second strophe the 
reason for the praise is proclaimed. After a long period of 
wrath, when God hid his face, when he was wroth with Israel 
and had cast her away, he has now finally shown mercy unto his 
people. He has given victory to the sufferers; he has led them 
from the darkness of disgrace into the light of glory. The 
Jews, oppressed by foreign rulers, hope for a time when they 
themselves, the poor sufferers, shall conquer the heathen tyrants 
and inaugurate the empire of the universe. Then the godly 
shall exult and rejoice in their reward; true joy is theirs now, 
because they have at last received the reward which they 
deserved for their faithfulness toward Yahweh. Exulting in 
their God, they take up arms to conquer the world; they go 
forth to fight the battles of Yahweh, they praise God while they 
kill their enemies. It is a most impressive picture of a warlike 
theocracy, reminding us of the Maccabean heroes who “con¬ 
tended with their hands and prayed unto God with their 
hearts.”® English history also furnishes a parallel in Crom- 
weirs army. 

The third strophe continues to picture this conquest of the 
world by Israel. Hitherto the heathen have oppressed them, 
now the Jews take vengeance; hitherto the heathen wronged 
them, now the Jews bring punishment. It is very characteristic 
that Israel includes all “the heathen,” every one of “the 
nations,” in this war. Judaism is in conflict with the whole 
world; it believes it is maltreated by all peoples with whom it 
meets. As far as we know early Jewish history, we repeatedly 
see this condition of things: wherever the Jew comes, he is 
beaten and reviled; all nations are one in their hatred of the 

*2 Macc. 15:27. 
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Jews. Therefore the downtrodden people cries for vengeance. 
It seeks solace in the hope that some day it will bind with 
chains the princes and the nobles who now oppress Israel sitting 
so proudly on their thrones. Then the sons of Israel will ascend 
the throne and punish the heathen as they have deserved; the 
poet probably means that judgment of death will then be passed 
upon the kings. For this he takes his argument from the 
Scripture; he is probably thinking of God's ordering Israel to 
exterminate the people of Canaan, or of a prophecy that pre¬ 
dicts the coming vengeance of God on the heathen.^ Such is 
the glory that God bestows upon all the godly. 

The psalm is instructive regarding the eschatological or mes¬ 
sianic hope of Judaism. This hope is in large part of a politi¬ 
cal nature. It is the passionate longing of an oppressed people 
that cries for vengeance and that cannot forget its dream of 
world-rule. The religious element in the hope which here 
appears is only that, since Israel is not capable in her own 
power of achieving this world-rule, she asks God to assist her in 
vengeance upon the heathen and in the conquest of the world. 

“By means of this psalm Gaspar Scioppius inflamed the 
Roman Catholic princes for the thirty years' religious war in his 
book Classicum Belli Sacri, a book which was not written with ink, 
but with blood. And within the Protestant church, by means of 
this psalm, Thomas Miinzer stirred up the Peasants' War." 

’ Cf. Deut. 32:41. See Delitzsch, Commentary on the Psalms^ in loc. 
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A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

Kai €1 mircpa iwiKaX€t<T 6 € tov & 7 rpo(roi 7 ro\rjfi‘nT(t}^ Kpivovra Kara to licaoTOv 
4fpyov, iv tov rrj^ irapoiKia% vfiiov )(p 6 vov (jiva(rrpa<^iyT€ * ctSorc? on ov 

<t> 0 apToi^, ApyvpCia rj ;(pvo’ia>, ikvrpuiOrfTt €k rrj^ puiraCa^ vfiiov dva(rrpo<l>rj^ 
iraTpoirapaSoTOVf dAAa rip-Lio alpjan d/xvov &p.uip,ov Kal atrmkov ^pLtTTOV, 
irpotyvtatTp.tvov p,€v irpo KaraPok^^ Koo’p.ov^ <f>av€pit}$€yTOS 8^ i^xarov t<ov 
XpWiOP 81’ V/Uia 9 TOV9 Si* QVTOV TTIOTOV? €19 ^€OV TOV iytLpavTo aVTOV iK vtKplav 

Kol S<^v avTtp Soyra, wore rrfv irifTTiv v/icuv #c(u ikiriSa cfvoi €i9 ^cov. 

— Westcott-Hort Greek Testament^ i 88 i. 


And if ye call on the Father, who without respect of persons judg- 
eth according to every man*s work, pass the time of your sojourning 
here in fear; 

Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, from your vain conversation received by 
tradition from your fathers; 

But with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot: 

Who verily was foreordained before the foundation of the world, 
but was manifest in these last times for you. 

Who by him do believe in God, that raised him up from the dead, 
and gave him glory-; that your faith and hope might be in God. 

—Authorized Versiont i 6 n. 

And if ye call on him as Father, who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to each man*s work, pass the time of your sojourn¬ 
ing in fear: knowing that ye were redeemed, not with corruptible 
things, with silver or gold, from your vain manner of life handed down 
from your fathers; but with precious blood, as of a lamb without blem¬ 
ish and without spot, even the blood of Christ: who was foreknown 
indeed before the foundation of the world, but was manifested at the 
end of the times for your sake, who through him are believers in God, 
which raised him from the dead, and gave him glory; so that your 
faith and hope might be in God. 

—Revised Version (British Edition)^ i 88 i, 

—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), igoi. 
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And since you call him Father, who judges every one impartially 
by what they have done, let reverence be the spirit of your lives during 
your stay here. For you know that it was not by such |>erishable things 
as silver and gold that you were ransomed from the aimless life in 
which you were brought up, but by the precious blood of Christ, who 
was sacrificed like a lamb, unblemished and spotless. He was, indeed, 
destined for this before the beginning of the world, but he has been 
revealed in these last days for the sake of you who, through him, are 
faithful to God who raised him from the dead and gave him honor, so 
that your faith and hope are now in God. 

— Twentieth Century New Testament^ igoi. 


Now you who confess your sonship to God, who judges men with 
strict impartiality, should live your lives in holy awe before him who 
has saved you from the sinful course of life in which you had been 
brought up, not by the gift of perishable treasures but by giving up to 
death as an offering his own sinless Son. Although this saving work 
of Christ lay in the counsels of divine love from eternity, it was only 
at the end of a long period of preparation that God sent him into the 
world for the accomplishment of his purpose, which has now been 
wrought on your behalf, whereby, through the resurrection and glorifi¬ 
cation of Christ, you have obtained a secure faith and steadfast hope in 
^^6. —Stevenst Messages of the Bible^ tqoo. 


God your Father requires of you, as of all men, a holy life. He has 
lifted you from your pagan ideals and practices to this higher plane of 
living, not by an ordinary commercial transaction, but by the giving 
of his own perfect Son. This supreme blessing to men, which God 
planned before he created them, has now been bestowed in Christ, 
whom he raised from the dead and exalted to heaven. You therefore 
have the best reason to trust God and to hope through his assistance 
to live aright. — Biblical World. 
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A COURSE OF STUDY IN OUTLINE FOR THE KINDER¬ 
GARTEN GRADES OF THE BIBLE SCHOOL. 


By Professor George W. Pease, 

Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 

One of the pressing problems of the church today is to provide for 
its Bible schools a course of study which shall be pedagogically con¬ 
structed, and at the same time adapted to the peculiar conditions under 
which the Bible schools must do their work. One of the most difficult 
parts of this problem is that which deals with the younger children in 
the primary department, and especially with those who are to be found 
in the kindergarten grades, ranging in age from four to six years. But 
whatever the course finally adopted, it must relate itself very closely to 
the characteristics, mental powers, and interests of the various periods 
of life, if it is to be productive of the best results in the development 
of Christian character. In suggesting, then, a course of study for the 
children in the kindergarten grades, let us note first some of the char¬ 
acteristics, mental powers, and interests of children from four to six 
years of age. 

A marked characteristic of this early part of the childhood period is 
the strength of the animistic impulse—the impulse to invest inanimate 
objects with all of the attributes of personality. “Their powerful imagi¬ 
nation and strong feelings master them so that they do not distinguish 
clearly between the real and the imaginary, and until they are four or 
five often do not know that their dreams are not realities. The line 
between feeling, will, and intellect is hardly distinguishable. This 
confusion begins to clear up after five or six, but the stronger impulse 
to attribute to everything else the child’s own feelings, or animism, is 
still present at seven, and falls away only slowly till adolescence.”* 
Practically everything, even the most unpromising things, come in for 
this warm, vitalizing touch of the child’s fancy. 

Another characteristic of the period is the extreme suggestibility of 
the child. Dr. Small, in his extended study of the subject,* comes to 
the conclusion that “in healthy children suggestibility is (i) a uni¬ 
versal condition, (2) high in degree, (3) largely within the control of 
anyone who knows the working of the child-mind.” 

‘ Ellis, Pedagogical Seminary^ Vol. V, p. 172. * Jbid.^ Vol. IV, pp. 176 ff. 
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Somewhat closely related to this suggestibility of the child is the 
imitative instinct. The power of imitation and the power of imagina¬ 
tion form two of the most important factors in child-development, and 
both play a large part in moral and religious education. When we 
consider the strength of this imitative instinct in the child, and the 
almost hypnotic state of suggestibility in which we find him during the 
early part of childhood, the importance of his environment and of the 
suggestions which come to him from the teacher in the class and the 
parent in the home cannot be overestimated. 

During this period the imagination is extremely active, although 
children differ widely in imaginative power. Professor Burnham says,’ 
with reference to the individual differences in children in productive 
imagination : “With some children it may be necessary to check imagi¬ 
nation. With others the effort should be to develop it. And it is well 
to remember that most children have sufficient imagination to vivify 
what is dull and prosaic to us. What you tell a child of wolves and 
bears, of tramps and robbers, of the dark forest and all-devouring sea, 
of giants, ogres, angels, devils and future punishment, is not apper- 
ceived in the dull prosaic way in which you tell it; but it grows appal¬ 
ling in that vivid ideal world in which it finds lodgment. The whole 
subject of religious education especially should be studied in relation 
to the child’s productive imagination.” The imagination in children 
needs the support of sense-perception. For this reason the teacher 
should not hesitate to use objects, pictures, rough drawings, or any form 
of illustrative material which will aid the child to visualize the scene as 
it is presented to him verbally in the story. 

There are two other characteristics which should be noted: the 
child’s selfishness, and his fears. All the impulses of the child are 
centered in self and the satisfaction of its wants. While we cannot 
expect to make unselfishness a strong characteristic in young children, 
still our course of instruction should be planned so as to provide for a 
natural development of whatever germs of altruism may be present. 
Again, young children are naturally fearful. With children under six, 
fears due to real objects are much more numerous than imaginary 
fears; these latter increase in number as the child grows older. In 
this case knowledge and faith will help to overcome much of the natu¬ 
ral fearfulness of the child. 

With reference to the interests of the period one of the earliest and 
strongest is that in the causal idea. Miss Davis finds^ that the fields 

"^Pedagogical Seminary, II, p. 223. ^ Child Study Monthly, 1896, pp. 226 ff. 
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in which interest in the causal idea is shown are natural phenomena, 
motion, animals, and religious objects. The field in. which children 
find the earliest and best opportunity for the development of this 
interest is that of nature. The theological interests and ideas of young 
children are an odd patchwork, the “patchwork being due to the 
heterogeneous sources of the child’s information, his own observations 
of the visible world on the one hand, and the ideas supplied him by 
what is called religious instruction on the other.” Professor Earl 
Barnes shows* that young children under six “accept what they have 
been told without question or comment, recasting their theology, how¬ 
ever, into forms that appeal to their experiences and their modes of 
thought.” Two of Professor Barnes’s conclusions have reference to 
the period we are discussing: (i) If young children are to be taught 
a theology, it must have an anthropomorphic and realistic form. We 
may teach that God is a spirit, but the child’s mind at once invests him 
with a form and human attributes. (2) Since pictures furnish so much 
of the imagery with which they deal, children should be surrounded 
with worthy pictures. 

With regard to the mental powers, the powers of perception are the 
first to develop. Young children are interested in perceptions — what 
they see, hear, feel, and taste—rather than in conceptions concerning 
the qualities, relations, classification, and meaning of all these images 
of the senses. In attempting to understand thoughts presented to 
them, they translate everything so far as possible into terms of sense- 
experience, and their ability to understand these thoughts when pre¬ 
sented is largely dependent upon the development of their perceptive 
powers, and the extent of their sense-ideas. The memory is active, 
but it is a memory for things and concrete facts. Imagination is 
strongly active, but it is crude and undeveloped, needing the sup¬ 
port of the perceptive powers. The thought-powers are comparatively 
undeveloped. Professor Earl Barnes says* that one of the marked 
characteristics of the young untrained mind is that “it thinks in bits, 
pieces, fragments. Lacking continuity, it is easily played upon by 
suggestion, and goes off along lines of associated ideas. If one could 
have a map of the ground over which the mind of an ordinary ten- 
year-old child travels during the forenoon in school, it would be at 
many points of the course miles away from the route laid down by the 
curriculum and traveled over by the teacher.” 

^Pedagogical Seminary^ Vol. II, pp. 442 £f. 

^Studies in Education^ Vol. I, p. 264. 
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This is perhaps even more true of the very young child in the 
Bible-school session. During this period, then, the teacher, while not 
neglecting to lead the mind to a definite understanding of definite 
truths, should endeavor to teach as much as possible by suggestion on 
the one hand and by example on the other. As conscience plays but 
a small r 61 e in connection with moral action until about nine years of 
age, and little then until thirteen years of age, the teacher should not 
appeal to it nor rely upon it as an important factor in her work. 

The foregoing presentation of some of the characteristics, powers, 
and interests of the young child, together with the fact that the earliest 
ideas which he gets of God ordinarily center in his creative activity, 
the child envisaging God as a great being, something of an enlarged 
father, who is the great world-worker, capable of doing all things, seems 
to call for the presentation to the child during the first two years of 
Bible-school instruction, (/. from four to six years of age) of the 
creative aspect of God’s nature. This is the simplest and most easily 
grasped aspect of God’s nature, which in itself would indicate its 
adaptability to the child. Caird says^ that “the conceptions of Natural 
Theology, the idea of God as the Creator, Preserver, Moral Governor 
of the World, and of the attributes of Power, Wisdom, Goodness, and 
so on, with which he is invested, do not seem foreign to our intelli¬ 
gence; for they are based on human analogies, and even where they 
transcend all finite parallels they can be represented to our minds as only 
an indefinite extension of human qualities. Ordinary thought, in 
other words, finds no impossibility in representing to itself a personality 
who is simply a magnified man.” 

The child should be brought into touch with nature at first hand 
where possible, God as seen in his works being the guiding thought 
for the teacher in the presentation of the lesson material. Nature 
should be presented directly as the handiwork of God, without any of 
the sentimentalism so often associated with nature-study. “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” “The heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmament sheweth his handiwork.” As 
then, so now, the world of things is first, and “in the beginning” of 
the child’s religious development the “heavens and the earth” are the 
elements which first appeal to him, and through which he can get his 
first glimpse of the Creator, of the “glory of God.” If through* the 
use of this nature material we can impress the child with somewhat of 
a sense of God’s power, wisdom, love, and rule, he will just as surely 

T Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, Vol. I, pp. 56, 57. 
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react with reverence, trust, love, and obedience as will his brain react 
light when the optic nerve is stimulated, or sound when the auditory 
nerve is excited. 

An outline of a suggested course of study follows, together with a 
number of lesson plans showing how a topic may be developed, and a 
list of a few books helpful to teachers and pupils in these two grades. 
It is believed that such a course of study is in harmony with the 
characteristics mentioned, is adapted to the mental powers, and will 
appeal to the religious interests of the young children. In Grade A 
the child is shown the love of God in providing for all the needs of all 
his creatures, and in Grade B he is shown that all things are co-operat¬ 
ing with God in this work of providence. The purpose of the two- 
years’ course will have been accomplished if the children receive the 
idea that God is a God of power, wisdom, and love, and if a desire is 
created in them to co-operate with God, to become “workers together 
with him.” 

OUTLINE FOR GRADE A. 

CRADE SUBJECT: GOD THE CREATOR PROVIDING ALL THINGS FOR ALL 

OF HIS CREATURES. 

Topic I. Creating. Lessons: (i) The great round ball on which we live. 
(2) The comipg of plants, trees, and flowers. (3) The coming of fishes, 
birds, and animals. (4) The coming of man. (5) Review. 

Topic 2. Providing food for all. Lessons: (6) For the trees and plants. 
(7) For the animals of field and forest. (8) For the birds of the air. 
(9) Food for us. (10) Food for us. (ii) Our beautiful land of plenty. 
(12) Review. 

Topic 3. Providing drink for all. Lessons: (13) The story of the rain- 
clouds. (14) The story of the spring. (15) The story of the well. (16) 
The story of the mountain stream. (17) Review. 

Topic 4. Providing clothing for all. Lessons:'(i8) Feather clothing—for 
the birds. (19) Fur clothing—for the rabbit. (20) Hair clothing—for the 
dog. (21) Children’s winter clothing—wool. (22) Children’s summer 
clothing—cotton. (23) Review. (24) Thanksgiving for these things — 
food, drink, clothing. 

Topic 5. Providing shelter for all. Lessons: (25) Homes in the earth— 
fox or rabbit. (26) Homes in the water—beaver or muskrat. (27) Homes 
in the trees — birds. (28) Homes for us. (29) Homes for us. (30) Review. 
Topic 6. Providing rest for all. Lessons: (31) The winter rest of the earth. 
(32) The winter rest of the trees. (33) The winter rest of the animals. 
(34) Review. (35) The nightly rest of birds and animals. (36) The 
nightly rest of the workman. (37) Tlie nightly rest of children. (38) 
Review. (39) The beginning of the sabbath rest. (40) Jesus’ teaching 
about the sabbath rest. (41) Our sabbath rest. (42) Review. 
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Topic 7. Providing pleasure for all. Lessons: (43) Pleasure through light. 
(44) Pleasure through color. (45) Pleasure through music. (46) Pleasure 
through activity. (47) Review. (48) Thanksgiving for these things— 
shelter, rest, pleasure. 

SPECIAL LESSONS. 

(49) Preparation for the Christmas lesson. (50) The Christmas lesson 
(in its proper place). (51) Preparation for the Easter lesson. (52) The 
Easter lesson (in its proper place). 


Suggestive Lesson Plans for Grade A. 

(Lessons 6 to 8.) 

LESSON 6. GOD PROVIDING FOOD FOR TREES AND PLANTS. 

Lesson material. 

For story: Gould, Mother Nature's Children^ pp. 81-88; also see the story 
outline below, “God Providing Food for the Trees and Plants.” 

For study: Ps. 104:10, 13, 14, 16, 24 ; Dana, Plants and Their Children ; 
Allen, The Story of the Plants^ in Appleton’s “ Library of Useful Stories 
Buckley, Fairy Land of Science, Lecture VII; Chase, Plant Babies and 
Their Cradles, and Buds, Stems and Roots, 

Illustrative material and suggestions. 

Objects: Growing plants and grasses with well-defined roots; a maple 
or oak which has just started. 

Pictures: The following Mumford pictures: “Forest Trees,” “Liberty 
Roses,” and “Easter Lily.” 

Literature: Use the following verses, “ Waiting to Grow,” by Amanda 
Turner in Kindergarten Magazine: 

Think what a host of queer little seeds, 

Soon to make Bowers and mosses and weeds, 

Are under the leaves and the ice and the snow, 

Waiting, waiting to grow. 

Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 

Reaching their slender, brown fingers about, 

Under the leaves and the ice and the snow, 

Waiting, waiting to grow. 

Nothing’s so small, or hidden so well. 

That God cannot find it and presently tell 
His sun where to shine, and his rain where to go, 

Helping, helping them grow. 

Memory verse printed on slips of paper for distribution. 

Observation : Ask the children to plant some grass seed in a small box of 
good soil, keep the box where it can get the sunshine, water it well, and 
and when the little seeds begin to grow, tell them to pull up some of the 
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blades and see the little rootlets. Or they can put a bulb in a glass half 
full of water and watch the roots form and grow. 

Lesson treatment. 

Connecting links: Review very briefly the lessons about the creation story. 
We have learned about the creating of the world, the trees and the 
flowers, the fish of the sea, the animals of the field, the birds of the air, and 
finally of man himself. For the next few Sundays we are to learn about 
how God in his love and wisdom provides abundant food for all of his 
creatures upon this “big round ball on which we live.*’ 

Preparation: Question the children about what they need to make them 
grow tall and strong. Sunshine, and pure air, and exercise. Yes, all of 
these and plenty of—good food. Nothing can grow without food. 
Today our story will tell us how God provides food for the trees and 
plants, and what they do to get this food. 

Presentation : Present the story matter in the following detail: 

1. The food in the earth: (a) The food stored away in the rocks and 
hills. (^) The crumbling rocdcs make soil, (c) The seeds are planted 
in this soil, (d) The rain prepares the food for the plants. 

2. The food in the air: (a) Some food the plants need is not in the soil. 
(^) This food is stored away in the air. (c) The winds blow the air 
about so all can get this food. 

3. The plant seeking food from the earth : {a) The sun and rain awaken 
the plant to life, {d) It begins to send out tiny roots, (c) These go 
in all directions seeking the food in the earth. (</) These rootlets are 
little mouths which drink in the liquid food they find in the earth. 

4. The plant seeking food from the air: (a) The seed sends out roots 

into the earth — it also sends out stems and leaves into the air. {d) 
These leaves act like lungs and breathe in food which they find in the 
air. (c) The wind constantly changes the air and brings more food. 

Suggestions for developing the story and using the illustrative material: 
Begin the story by referring to the previous topic, the story of creation. 
God knew that all living things would need food, so when he made the 
world he stored away an abundance of food for every living thing. In 
telling about the rocks crumbling and making soil, speak of the com¬ 
bined action of water and frost; perhaps some of the children have had 
experiences with pitchers of water or milk which have been broken by 
being frozen. The rain preparing the food — dissolving the mineral food 
substances — may be made clear by dissolving a little sugar in water. 
When the story of the plant seeking food in the earth and air is told, 
show to the children the roots and leaves of the plants which have been 
prepared, calling attention to the great number of these roots and leaves, 
and to the way in which they go out in all directions in their search for 
food in the earth and air. Show the pictures, and give the class the 
thought that the strength and size of trees, and the beauty and fragrance 
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of the flowers, are made possible because God has provided an abun¬ 
dance of the right kind of food for them. Ask the children a few simple 
questions, the answers to which shall express the main elements of the 
story, and encourage the children to talk freely about what they have 
learned. Then repeat to the class the verses “ Waiting to Grow,*’ and 
finally give the memory verse and have the class repeat it, but do not 
try to have it committed to memory at this time. 

Desired results. 

An impression of the wisdom of God — he knows just what the trees and 
plants need; and of the love of God — he provides abundantly for all their 
needs. An impression of the thoughtfulness of God for all of his 
creatures, he never forgets their needs, not even those of the trees and 
plants. The associating in the child’s mind of God with all natural 
phenomena. 

Memory verse, 

“Your heavenly Father feedeth them” (Matt. 6 : 26). 

Home work. 

Pasting into the album the pictures, together with the slips containing the 
memory verse and the verses “Waiting to Grow.” Review of the lesson 
story by the parents. Reading to the child the verses “Waiting to 
Grow.” Helping the child to commit to memory the memory verse. 
Observation work as suggested. 


LESSON 7. GOD PROVIDING FOOD FOR THE ANIMALS OF FIELD 
AND FOREST. 


Lesson material. 

For story: A portion of the story, “Ready for Winter,” found in Palmer’s 
One Year of Sunday School Lessons for Young Children^ PP- 159-^3 \ 
also see the story outline below, “God Providing Food for the Animals 
of Field and Forest.” 

For study; Pss, 104: 10-22; 147; 7-9; Gen. i: ii, 12, 30; Gould, Mother 
Nature's Children, pp. 185-92; Burroughs, Squirrels and Other Fur 
Bearers: Miller, Little Folks in Feather and Fur, 


Illustrative material and suggestions. 

Objects : Grass, com, grain, and various kinds of nuts. 

Pictures: .The following Mumford pictures : “The Cow,” No. 487; “The 
Horse,” No. 494 ; “Brittany,” No. 342 ; and “The Fox Squirrel,” No. 
179; also “Piper and Nutcrackers,” Landseer; “Little Freehold,” 
Carter. 

Blackboard: at the left of the board sketch a bit of growing grass, some 
grain, a few stalks of corn, and the outline of a bam; at the right, an 
oak tree with acorns on the ground beneath, and a tree stump with an 
opening into the hollow within. 
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Literature: Use the following verses from Gaynor’s Songs of the Child 
World: 

Child, 

O busy squirrel with shining eyes, 

And bushy tail so round, 

Why do you gather all the nuts 
Which fall upon the ground ? 

Squirrel, 

I must prepare for winter’s cold, 

^ My harvest I must reap. 

For when Jack Frost the forest clailns. 

Within my hole I keep. 

Also the following verses from Smith's Songs for Little Children: 

We plow the fields and scatter 
The good seed o’er the land. 

But it is fed and water’d 
By God’s almighty hand. 

He sends the snow in winter. 

The warmth to swell the grain. 

The breezes and the sunshine, 

And sweet refreshing rain. 

Memory verse printed on slips of paper for distribution. 

Observation: Ask the children, during the week, to find out about the 
kinds of food which other animals use. What does the dog eat ? The 
cat? etc. 

Lesson treatment. 

Connecting links; Review briefly the last lesson. Question the children 
about their observation work. We have learned about how God provides 
abundantly for the trees and plants, and today we are to learn bow he 
cares for the animals of the fields and forests. 

Preparation: Question the children about the horse. What does he do for 
us ? And what does he need to make him strong to work ? Question 
about the cow. What does the cow do for us ? And what must she 
have that she may do this ? Have you ever seen the squirrels in the 
trees, or the chipmunks running along the fence ? They must have had 
good food and plenty of it, else they would not be so lively. Today our 
story will tell us about the food which God provides for the animals, and 
how they are cared for all the year around. 

Presentation : Present the story matter in the following detail: 

I. Food for the horses and cattle: {a) Summer food—grass of the fields: 
(i) the sun awakens the seeds to life; (2) the rain helps them to 
grow; (3) they keep on growing until winter, (d) Winter food—hay, 
com, grain: (i) the farmer sows the seed; (2) God sends his sunshine 
and rain; (3) at harvest time all is stored away in the great barns. 
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2. Food for the squirrels and their friends: (a) Daily gathering of sum¬ 
mer food : (i) many kinds of nuts from the forest; (2) com and grain 
from the fields; (3) grass seed from the meadow, {b) The storing of 
food for winter: (i) The autumn the squirrel’s busy time; (2) they 
prepare their storerooms for the food ; (3) they gather the food from 
the forest and field and carry it home in their “ cheek pockets; ” 
(4) they store away an abundance of nuts and grain; (5) when winter 
comes they have plenty to eat. 

Suggestions for developing the story and using the illustrative material: 
As the first part of the story is told, sketch the blackboard scenes in 
their order—the grass, grain, com, and barn. Show the pictures of the 
horse and the cows. In the second part of the story sketch the other 
parts of the blackboard scenes, and use the three pictures of the squir¬ 
rels. In both parts the blackboard work must develop with the stor>'. 
Let the children examine the pictures and encourage them to talk about 
them. Ask the class a few simple questions, the answers to which shall 
express the main elements of the story. In connection with these ques¬ 
tions use the objects which have been prepared. Then repeat to the 
class the selected verses, and finally ask the children to repeat the 
memory verse learned last Sunday, which is also the memory verse for 
today’s lesson. 

Desired results. 

A deepening of the impression of the wisdom and love of God in pro¬ 
viding an abundance of the right kind of food for the animals of field and 
forest. Also a deepening of the impression of the thoughtfulness of God 
in remembering bis creatures at all times in winter as well as in summer. 
The awakening of a feeling of gratitude to God for his goodness. (This 
developed in Lessons 9-11.) 

Memory verse. 

“Your heavenly Father feedeth them” (Matt. 6:26). 

Home work. 

Pasting into the album the pictures “Brittany” and “The Fox Squirrel,” 
together with the slips containing the memory verse and the verses 
about the squirrels and the plowman. Review of the lesson story by 
the parents. Reading to the child the selected verses. Helping the 
child to commit thoroughly to memory the memory verse. Observation 
work as suggested. 


LESSON 8. GOD PROVIDING FOOD FOR THE BIRDS OF THE AIR. 
Lesson material. 

For story: Gould, Mother Nature's Children, pp. 57-64 ; also see the story 
outline below, “God Providing Food for the Birds of the Air.” 
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For study; Merriam, Birds through an Opera-Glass; Burroughs, Birds 
and Bees; Buckley, Winners in Life's Race^ chaps, vi, vii; Longfellow, 
“The Birds of Killingworth.” 

Illustrative material and suggestions. 

Pictures: The following Mumford pictures: “The Robin,” No. i6; “The 
Humming-Bird,” No. 212; “The Woodpecker,” No. 521 ; “Sea-Gulls,” 
No. 185; and “The Crow,” No. 26. 

Literature: Use the following verses, “Lisa and the Birds,” adapted 
from the Norwegian by Emilie Poulsson, from In the Child's World, 
pp. 13. 14: 

“Tell me,” said little Lisa, 

The pretty child so sweet, 

“ Where do you tiny birdies 
Find all you need to eat ? ” 

The little birds in answer 
Sang cheerily: “We know! 

For us a dainty table 

Is spread where’er we go. 

The good brown earth, so kindly, 

Has scarce a single plant 
Which will not feast the birdies 
When seeds or fruits they want.” 

Then said the loving Lisa: 

“ When winter cold is here 
And everything is frozen, 

. Oh, you will starve, I fear! ” 

Again the birds chirped gaily: 

“O little maiden kind. 

We fly to lands of sunshine 
Where summer joys we find. 

And for the birds who stay here, 

Ev’n when cold winter comes. 

Some child sweet as you, dear. 

Will surely scatter crumbs.” 

Memory verse printed on slips of pa*per for distribution. 

Observation: Ask the children, during the week, to watch the birds, and 
to find out all they can about the different kinds of foods the birds eat. 

Lesson Treatment. 

Connecting links: Briefly review the last lesson. Question the children 
about their observation work. We have learned about how God provides 
food for the plants and trees, and for the animals of the fields and forests, 
and today we are to learn about how he cares for the birds of the air. 

Preparation: Question the children about the birds. What kinds have 
they seen ? Where have they seen them ? What have they been doing ? 
Have they ever seen them searching for food ? Where ? What do they 
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find ? Today our story will tell us about how God cares for the many 
kinds of birds, providing plenty of just the right kind of food for each one. 

Presentation : Present the story matter in the following detail: 

1. Food from the sea: (a) The abundance of fish in the sea. (^) The 
sea-gulls and other birds find their food there: (i) they live near the 
sea; (2) they have strong wings; (3) they are expert fishers. 

2. Food from the earth: {a) The robins find worms in the earth, (d) 
The woodpeckers find insects in the tree trunks, (r) The humming¬ 
birds find honey in the flowers: (i) the honey hidden away in the 
bottom of the flower; (2) the humming-bird has a long slender bill to 
reach the honey; (3) in addition to this he has a long slender tongue. 
(//) Many birds find abundance of food in the seeds of plants. (/) 
Corn, grain, and all kinds of fruit also provide the birds with food. 

3. Food from the air: (a) The air is full of insect life. (^) The swift¬ 
flying swallows find their food there. 

Suggestions for developing the story and using the illustrative material: 
As each part of the story is given, show the picture of the bird told 
about. Encourage the children to question freely, and to tell the class 
if they have noticed anything about the birds feeding. The sparrow, 
robin, and other birds feeding is such a common sight that even little 
children have probably noticed it. Ask the class a few simple questions, 
the answers to which shall express the main elements of the story. 
Repeat to the class the verses about “Lisa and the Birds,** and then 
question the children as to what they have learned about the food pro¬ 
vided for the trees and plants, for the animals and for the birds. Who 
provides all this food ? Have the class repeat the memory verse Several 
times to make sure that the thought of the verse has been associated 
with the lessons already given. 

Desired results, 

God*s wisdom and love in providing an abundance of the right kind of 
food for all of his creatures now clearly seen. The impression of the 
thoughtfulness of God in remembering all of bis creatures all the time 
now a matter of knowledge and belief. The strengthening of the 
awakened feeling of gratitude to God for all of his goodness. 

Memory verse, 

“Your heavenly Father feedeth them** (Matt. 6 :26). 

Home work. 

Pasting into the album the selected picture (let the children select from the 
number suggested above), together with the slips containing the memory 
verse and the verses about “ Lisa and the Birds.” Review of the lesson 
story by the parents. Reading to the child the verses “ Lisa and the 
Birds.** A further drill upon the memory verse. Observation work as 
suggested. 
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Books Relating to the Work of Grade A. 

A. reference reading for the teacher. 

Allen. The Story of the Plants (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

Beard, Curious Homes and Their Tenants (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 
Buckley, Fairy Land of Science, Life and Her Children, and Winners in 
Life's Race (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

Burroughs, Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers, Birds and Bees (Houghton, 
MifHin & Co.. Boston). 

Dana, Plants and Their Children (American Book Co., New York). 

Gould, Mother Nature's Children (Ginn & Co., Boston). 

Kelly, Leaves from Mother Nature's Story Book (Educational Publishing 
Co., Boston). 

Merriam, Birds through an Opera Glass (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 
Miller, Little Folks in Feather and Fur (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York). 
Seeley, The Story of the Earth (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

Shaler, Outlines of the Earth's History (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 
Warren, From September to June with Nature (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston). 
Wilkinson, The Story of the Cotton Plant (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 
The magazine Birds and Nature (A. W. Mumford, Chicago), 

B. SUPPLEMENTAL READING FOR THE PUPIL. 

(To be read to the pupil by the parents.) 

Andrews, Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children (Ginn & Co., Boston). 
Bass, Stories of Plant Life (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston). 

Booth, Sleepy Time Stories (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York). 

Griel, Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston). 
Lindsay, Mother Stories (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.). 
McCullough, Little Stories for Little People (American Book Co., New York). 
WiNNiNGTON, The Outlook Story Book for Little People (The Outlook Co., 
New York). 
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THE PASTOR AND BIBLE STUDY. 

It has been the custom of the officers of the Institute to give to 
the readers of the Biblical World each autumn an announcement of 
the work for the year. More and more the Institute is concentrating 
its efforts upon rendering assistance to ministers by affording them 
facilities for the double work of keeping up their own reading and 
directing the study of others. 

This attitude is taken because the average minister is coming to 
feel the need of just such stimulus and suggestion in his own reading 
as the Institute, through its Council of specialists, can provide; and, 
second, because through the minister the people who are seeking for 
guidance in Bible study may be reached. This general policy, how¬ 
ever, does not preclude the Institute from entering any field where 
its work is acceptable; for instance, the day school, the adult classes 
in the Sunday school, the home department of the Sunday school, the 
literary club, or elsewhere. 

The following reasons for the active interest of the pastor in the 
Bible study of his church deserve consideration : 

1. Because he is usually the man who, of all members of the 
church, is best qualified by previous training for this work. 

2. Because, by reason of his very duty as a preacher, he is more 
able than anyone else to give time and thought to the systematic 
study of the Bible. 

3. Because, both by reason of previous training and by reason of 
his work as a preacher he is more able than other members of the 
church to keep abreast of the best thought respecting the Bible. 

4. Because the air is full — for good or ill—of questions about the 
Bible. The young people in his church naturally and rightly look to 
him to guide their thought on these questions. 

5. Because, if he shirks this work, great harm is likely to result, on 
the one side, from an unreasoning and unreasonable insistence upon 
old views as necessary to be maintained—“else Christianity is lost*’— 
and, on the other, by the rash and unreasonable adoption of new views. 

6. Because, though he may not be an expert biblical scholar, and 
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may not be able to answer all the questions which will be raised by 
teachers in the Sunday school and by his young people, he can at 
least set the example of open-mindedness, with hospitality to and con¬ 
fidence in the truth, and so retain the leadership of his people, and 
help them to go patiently forward with him in learning, confident 
that God is with the truth, be it old or new. 

7. Because, if he is timid or lazy, he will lose the confidence of his 
people, and they will turn to other leaders, often far less safe than he. 

8. Because nothing contributes so much to permanently good 
results in church work, to steadfastness, stability, and strength, as 
systematic study of the Bible. The apostle Paul was a vigorous evange- 
lizer, and counted it his chief work to break new ground. Yet he 
spent much of his time “ confirmingthe churches he had already 
founded. The study of the Bible is a great confirming force. 

9. Because to be studying the Bible with his church will furnish 
constant themes and material for preaching—preaching that will fit 
in with the thought of the congregation, command interested atten¬ 
tion, and stimulate study on their part. For the suggestion of varied 
themes appropriate to modern life the Bible studied with the church 
far surpasses the morning paper, with its reports of social and political 
disturbance. 

These statements will be met by the plea that the pastor is already 
overworked; but just here the Institute steps in and provides care¬ 
fully selected lists of books for the leader of a class, and perfectly 
planned and executed material for the work of the members of the 
class, thus relieving the leader of much of the detail of the work. 
The series of courses is a very attractive one. At the risk of repeating 
to those already familiar with the facts, we may be allowed to name the 
courses now in progress in this popular work: 

The subjects of the main course are: “The Life of Christ** (a study 
of all the material of the four gospels); “The Foreshadowings of the 
Christ** (a study of Old Testament history and prophecy, with special 
reference to the development of the messianic idea); “The Founding 
of the Christian Church** (a study of the Acts and the epistles on the 
basis of their historical relationship); “The Work of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Sages’* (a simple study of the ethics and philosophy of the sages 
as presented ifi the work of the prophets and in the books of Proverbs, 
Job, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes). For convenience the subject 
of “The Founding of the Christian Church** will be emphasized in 
1903-4. 
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While it is desirable that the subject-matter of the four-years* course 
should be first covered, one additional course is announced each year. 
The additional courses already prepared are “The Work of the Old 
Testament Priests** and “The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus.** 

Notwithstanding the complete character of the material provided, 
it is still impossible for many ministers to take upon themselves the 
burden of a class, or to find any competent person to do it for them. 
Here again the Institute proposes a plan which is effectively in 
operation in several churches. Under this plan the minister secures 
the co-operation of a number of individual members of the congrega¬ 
tion who agree to carry on the daily study as marked out by the Insti¬ 
tute, and to report to him weekly, monthly, or at other stated intervals 
upon a card provided for the purpose. 

Those who wish to do the full work of answering questions may 
substitute for this card the question sheet provided by the Institute. 
By this means a very small expenditure of time on the part of the min¬ 
ister will bring large results. 

The work of these courses is appropriate for all conditions of per¬ 
sons, as the following abstract from the report of last'year*s work will 
show: 

It may be supposed that the courses of the Institute are entered upon 
only by what might be termed the **upper class" of popular Bible students. 
That this is not the case can be easily seen by anyone familiar with the cor¬ 
respondence. At least one-half, and perhaps the majority, of students are 
in country towns where graded Sunday schools are not found, where perhaps 
only one minister in the town is sufficiently in touch with modem thought 
to appreciate the value of systematic Bible study, and where the members of 
a class may be of the most miscellaneous character. One club of unique 
interest is that in the Minnesota state penitentiary at Stillwater, consisting of 
forty inmates of the prison under the leadership of a Minneapolis lady who 
visits the prison weekly. These men are many of them ignorant, having 
never studied the Bible at all. That they are taking a deep ifaterest in the 
life of Christ is evident from the letters received; some of them present 
thoughtful questions upon which further light is desired. 

The Institute is anxious to reach as many ministers as possible 
with its descriptive literature, and will gladly correspond with any per¬ 
sons whose names are sent to the Executive Office (Hyde Park, Chi¬ 
cago), or with any who wish suggestion or information such.as comes 
within its province. Samples of material, a pamphlet of suggestions 
as to methods of conducting classes or clubs, and other literature 
designed to create an interest may be freely secured. 
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Miss Sara A. Emerson has accepted the position of instructor in 
the Bible at the Hayes Training School for Deaconesses and Mis¬ 
sionaries at Washington, D. C. 

Rev. James A. Blaisdell, recently a congregational pastor at 
Olivet, Mich., has entered upon his duties as Professor of sacred his¬ 
tory at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

At the opening of the autumn quarter in the University of Chicago 
three addresses were given the students, under the direction of the 
Young Men*s Christian Association of the University, to inaugurate 
the work of Bible study during the year. Two of these addresses were 
by President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York city, on “ The Relation of the Bible to Intellectual 
Culture,’* and “The Relation of the Bible to True Self-Knowledge.” 
The third lecture was by Professor George L. Robinson, of the McCor¬ 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago, on “Bible Study and the Per¬ 
sonal Life.” 

The autumn announcement of The Macmillan Company, New 
York, promises several valuable works to the department of theology: 
Professor F. G. Peabody, of Harvard University, The Eeligion of an 
Educated Many and Jesus Christ and the Christian Character; Professor 
S. S. Curry, The Vocal Interpretation of the Bible; Professor E. C. Moore, 
of Harvard University, The New 7 'estament in the Christian Church; 
Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University, The Son of Man 
and the Son of God in Modern Theology; and the translation of two 
recent German works, one by Professor Oscar Holtzmann, A Life of 
JesuSy the other by Soltau, TheBirth of Jesus Christ, 

The department of comparative religion at the University of New 
York has for sixteen years been under the direction of Professor F. F. 
Ellinwood, D.D. At the close of the year last June, Dr. Ellinwood 
retired from the professorship, and Professor Charles Gray Shaw, Ph.D., 
from another department of the university, has been appointed to the 
chair. The work of the department for the present year will consist 
of two courses on comparative religion, one on “The History of Reli¬ 
gious Thought,” the other on “ The Philosophy of Religion ;” supple- 
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menting these, Professor Shaw will give two courses in philosophy, one 
on “The Philosophy of Ethics,” the other on “ Systematic Philosophy.” 

Rev. Edward Judson, D.D., pastor of the Memorial Church on 
Washington Square South, New York city, has accepted the professor¬ 
ship of homiletics in the Divinity School of the University of Chi¬ 
cago, to succeed Dr. Galusha Anderson who has become professor 
emeritus. Dr. Judson is the son of the great missionary, Adoniram 
Judson. He was graduated from Brown University in 1865, was later 
a professor at Colgate University, but since 1875 ^ pastor, 

first at Orange, N. J., and after 1880 in the church which he now 
leaves—a church of the institutional kind, where his work has been 
marked by the greatest wisdom, skill, and success. He will take up 
the work of this professorship on January i, 1904. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago, at its Central 
Department, provides an elaborate schedule of Bible classes and Bible 
lectures for the religious instruction and culture of its members. 
During the coming winter season classes will be conducted in the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: “The Conversations of Christ,” “The Life and Let¬ 
ters of Paul,” “Character Studies in the Bible,” “The Conversion 
of the Roman Empire to Christianity,” “Studies in the Apostolic 
Church,” “Old Testament Characters,” “The Life of Christ,” “Studies 
in the Life of Christ,” “ Main Lines in the Bible,” “Jesus the Toiler,” 
and “Life Problems.” A series of lectures in “The History of 
Prophecy ” are to be given by Rev. Charles A. Young, editor of the 
Christian Century^ and a series of lectures on “The History of New 
Testament Times in Palestine,” by Professor Shailer Mathews, of the 
University of Chicago. The latter also conducts a Normal Sunday- 
School class on Saturdays which studies the International Sunday 
School Lessons. 

The city of Boston has a most useful organization for Bible study 
in the Twentieth Century Club, which furnishes during the winter 
season a series of lectures and studies upon important Bible themes 
by leading scholars of the United States. For the coming winter 
Professor H. G. Mitchell, of Boston University, will give five lectures, 
illustrated with the stereopticon, on “The Geography of Palestine;” 
Professor Henry P. Smith, of Amherst College, will give twelve lec¬ 
tures on “The History of the Literature of the Hebrews until the 
Exile;” Professor Henry S. Nash, of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., will give eight lectures upon “ Life and 
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Literature in the Apostolic Age; ” Professor Richard G. Moulton, of 
the University of Chicago, will give eight lectures on “The Bible as 
Literature;” and Miss Helen S. Cole will give four “Interpretative 
Bible Readings.” The lectures given by Professor Smith are to be 
paralleled and supplemented by twelve class lessons under the direction 
of Professor 1 . F. Wood, of Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Course tickets for these lectures are announced at $1.50 to $3, with 
single tickets at 25 cents for each lecture. This program of the Boston 
Twentieth Century Club is here mentioned, not only for its own sake, 
but in the hope that other cities may be stimulated to similar arrange¬ 
ments for extending the better knowledge of the Bible. 

An important contribution to the study of early Christian history 
has been made by Dr. E. H. Gifford in his elaborate new edition of 
Eusebius’s Preparation for the Gospel (Oxford University Press, 4 vols., 
£s 6s.). The first two volumes give the Greek text, the third volume 
(in two parts) gives the English translation, and the fourth gives 
extensive notes upon the work. Eusebius intended in this work to 
make a strong apology for Christianity; as such it is still of great 
interest. But still greater interest attaches to the fact that in this work 
Eusebius preserved quotations from works which otherwise would have 
been completely lost, exhibiting the philosophical conceptions of 
Eusebius’s day. Here are preserved specimens from the writings of 
almost every philosopher of any note whose works are not now extant. 
There are also fragments of poetry and extracts from known historians. 
The contents of Eusebius’s Preparation may be indicated in Lightfoot’s 
words: 

In the first three books Eusebius attacks the mythology of the heathen; 
in the next 'three he discusses the oracles, the sacrifices offered to demons, and 
the doctrine of fate; in the three following he turns to ** the heathen oracles,’* 
explains their meaning and quotes heathen writers on their behalf; in the 
tenth to the thirteenth books he argues for the priority of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, charges the Greek philosophers with plagiarism, and shows all that is 
best in Greek speculation agrees with the Hebrew writings; the fourteenth 
book is occupied with the contradictions of the Greek philosophy, and the 
fifteenth with its errors. 
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The Called of God. By the late Professor A. B. Davidson, D.D., 
LL.D. Edited by Professor J. A. Paterson, D.D., with 
Biographical Introduction by A. Taylor Innes. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. Pp. 336. 

If the interested scholar living on this side of the Atlantic Ocean, 
who had not come into personal contact with the late Professor David¬ 
son, should inquire into the sources of the power of that eminent 
teacher, he would find that Dr. Davidson was endowed with a rare com¬ 
bination of talents. First of all, he was a linguist, and as such did 
fundamental work with his pupils by arousing enthusiasm in the tilling 
of the proverbially arid field of Hebrew study. In addition to this 
linguistic gift he had also the talent of an acute critical mind. The 
problems of Old Testament criticism were to him neither stumbling- 
blocks to be avoided by the believing and reverential student of the 
Bible, nor Gordian knots to be cut by the sword of arbitrary conjec¬ 
ture. He had an acute discernment of their nature, importance, and 
general bearing on doctrinal beliefs. But in Dr. Davidson's constitu¬ 
tion of mind even the critical faculty was subordinate to the construct¬ 
ive theological tendency. He was always ready to pass into the study 
of the thought and life revealed in the Bible rather than to deal with 
questions of criticism in and for themselves. The religion of the Bible 
was to him much more than its mere history and historical environ¬ 
ment. But even thus we have not exhausted the whole of his personal 
equipment; for in addition he possessed the preacher’s instinct of 
perceiving the practical spiritual adaptations of historical and theologi¬ 
cal elements, and of transforming the results of his study into homiletic 
materials. 

The volume before us represents a selection out of his numerous 
sermons illustrating the point of view and method of procedure of 
Dr. Davidson in transforming his biblical studies into sermons. The 
method is one which may well be commended to students puzzled as 
to what use they shall make of those results of biblical study which to 
them appear full of interest, but which they feel the uninstructed popu¬ 
lar audiences assembling in average [churches would find dry and 
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unprofitable. Dr. Davidson attempts to read, beneath and behind the 
the facts, the forces and motives that control and mold the facts, and 
when he has discovered these he points out the situations in which 
they so often recur in contemporary life. The standards of spiritual 
life he thus discovers in biblical characters and situations; the appli¬ 
cations of these standards he locates among people to whom he is 
preaching. 

The volume is edited by Dr. Davidson’s successor, Professor J. A. 
Paterson, and the biographical introduction prefixed by Mr. A. Taylor 
Innes tells in a brief but graphic sketch all that was known of Dr. 
Davidson’s quiet, uneventful, but transcendently useful and influential 
life. Dr. Davidson seems to have been abnormally sensitive, even for 
a Scotchman, with reference to the revelation of his inner life to the 
public. But Mr. Innes has skilfully discovered and brought forth 
from Dr. Davidson’s sermons many confessions of spiritual experience 
which enrich his biographical sketch. 

Two portraits of the professor in his study complete the whole 
presentation of the man, and make the volume quite an adequate sub¬ 
stitute for personal contact to those who were not privileged to meet 
or hear this illustrious scholar and teacher. 

A. C. Zenos. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago. 


The Teachings of Jesus Concerning Wealth. By Rev. Gerald 
D. Heuver, Ph.D. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 
208. t\,nei. 

The main positions of this book may be summarized as follows: 
Palestine was a very fertile land, and in our Lord’s time presented a 
civilization and conditions not very different from our own. The 
people were neither happy nor good. They were oppressed by the 
Roman and Herodian governments. No party among them — Essenes, 
Pharisees, or Sadducees—had the social spirit. Only a remnant among 
the people cared for the poor or the betterment of the general social 
conditions. Jesus was one of these. Luke gives us the most accurate 
information concerning his attitude toward social questions. Jesus 
was no “social agitator.’’ He relied upon moral means alone to pro¬ 
mote the social well-being of the people. His life teaches that the 
spiritual part of man receives its best development under the cramped 
conditions of poverty and country seclusion. He objected neither to 
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the possession of wealth nor to the reasonable enjoyment of it. He 
believed mammon worship was thoroughly sinful; and that riches 
should be used for the welfare of men. He praised unselfish expendi¬ 
ture. His teaching was conservative and in line with that of the Old 
Testament. He was progressive and hopeful; and the church of today 
preserves his spirit and is the only agent he has left for the world’s 
redemption. 

The author’s style is often defective; numerous sentences are so 
poorly constructed as to be nearly unintelligible (see on pp. 35, 49, 71, 
103). There are some typographical errors (pp. 99, 151, 175). The 
bibliography gives us a very interesting list of books treating of this 
particular field. The references to authorities are plentiful and satis¬ 
factory. 

The author’s heart is warm, his sympathies alive, his enthusiasms 
fervid. His conclusions will approve themselves for the most part to 
the careful student and to all earnest and devout readers. We wel¬ 
come a treatise on this special theme, and we trust that its reception 
will encourage the author to further research and writing. 

D. A. Hayes. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 

Evanston, 111 . 

The Testament of Our Lord* Translated into English from the 
Syriac, with Introduction and Notes. By James Cooper, 
D.D., AND Arthur J. MacLean, A.M. New York : Charles 
Scribner^s Sons, 1902. Pp. 269. 83, net. 

The full title which the work bears is; The Testament or Words 
Which Our Lord^ When He Rose from the Dead, Spake to the Holy 
Apost/eSf and Which Were Written in Eight Books by Clement of Rome, 
the Disciple of Peter, The Testament itself consists of the first two of 
these eight books to which about half a century ago Lagarde gave the 
name Octateuch. The subscription at the end of the second book 
states that the work was translated from Greek into Syriac by James of 
Edessa in the year 998 of the Greeks, /. e,, the year 686-87 of the 
Christian era; and there seems no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
statement. The Greek original, however, is entirely lost, and the work 
is extant only in Syriac, Ethiopic, and Arabic; though it seems prob¬ 
able that back of the two latter there lies a Coptic version. Of these 
versions only the Syriac has ever been published. 

About fifty years ago selections from the Syriac were published by 
Lagarde, and in 1856 he attempted a restoration of the Greek original 
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lying back of those selections in his Reliquiae juris ecclesiastici anti- 
quissimae. Although complete copies of the work existed in European 
libraries and were known to scholars, it was regarded as of minor 
importance, and, with the exception of the use made of it by Lagarde, 
it was quite neglected. To an eastern scholar belongs the credit of 
making the work known. In 1899 Ignatius Ephraem II. Rahmani, 
Syrian patriarch of Antioch, published the Syriac with parallel Latin 
translation, constructing his text on the basis of three Syriac manu¬ 
scripts. He made use also of the above-mentioned Arabic translation 
which he promised to publish later. 

The present translation of Professor Cooper and Canon MacLean is 
made on the basis of Rah manias text, but with an independent use not 
only of the MSS. used by Rahmani, but also of certain materials which 
he did not have. These latter are two copies of the Ethiopic transla- 
lalion mentioned above, and certain Syriac texts in the Malabar Bible 
of the University of Cambridge and in a book of church ordinances in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence, none of which have yet been pub¬ 
lished ; in addition, two fragments already published, one in Latin, 
the other in Syriac. 

In character the Testament is related to the whole series of writings 
of which the Didachi is one of the first and the Apostolic Constitutions 
among the last. It is one of many “church orders** of apocryphal 
origin, all of which reproduce more or less closely a certain amount of 
original material and which for the most part claim for themselves 
apostolic authority. The compiler of the Testament goes a step farther 
and claims the authority of the Lord himself, professing to record his 
instructions to the apostles between the time of his resurrection and 
his ascension (Acts 1:3). 

The work is divided into two books. The first is, strictly speak¬ 
ing, a “church order,** which after preliminary material contains 
minute instructions concerning the construction and arrangement of 
the house of worship; the qualifications, ordination, and duties of a 
bishop; a full eucharistic liturgy, with its preanaphoral prayers; a 
“mystagogia** or “initiation into the mysteries (of the Christian faith) 
which is said before the offering (of the Eucharist) to the faithful;** 
the qualifications, ordination, duties, and daily prayers of a presbyter; 
the qualifications and duties of a deacon; the eucharistic litany said 
by him and his ordination; regulations as to confessors in persecution; 
rules about the order of widows and their prayers, about subdeacons, 
readers, virgins, gifts of healing, of knowledge, and of tongues. 
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The second book deals with baptism ; states who are to be admitted 
as catechumens and who rejected; gives rules about the instruction, 
exorcism, baptism, confirmation, and communion of the candidates; 
the fast before and ceremonies of Easter, the agape; offering of first 
fruits; rules for burial, property, grace before meals, methods of sing¬ 
ing, and hours of prayer. 

Though claiming, as the full title indicates, a very early compila¬ 
tion, internal evidence is decisive for a very late date. It is true that 
Rahman i assigns it to the close of the second century, but no other 
scholar follows him here. Zahn says ca. 350 A. D.; Harnack, ca. 
400; Battifol and Funk think it is certainly not earlier than the fifth 
century and may be later. The authors of the present volume think 
that it originated in Asia Minor, much less probably Syria, ca. 350 A. D. 

It has been debated whether it is a Montanistic writing which has 
been reworked, or whether it has simply incorporated material of a 
Montanistic tinge. The latter seems from internal evidence much 
the more probable view. Its compiler was an ardent antagonist of 
Arianisin and undue subordinationism. It has been suggested, with 
much probability, and the view is accepted by the present translators, 
that it sprang from the Apollinarians. However, it does not seem to 
be strongly sectarian, nor does it contain any actual heresy. If of 
Apollinarian origin, the third quarter of the fourth century, as sug¬ 
gested above, seems confirmed for its date. 

The present volume renders the work now easily accessible to Eng¬ 
lish readers. Those who care to look into it will find all needed help 
in the prolegomena and notes. They are written in a true historical 
spirit and with ample liturgical learning. The volume has the mechani¬ 
cal excellence which one has come to expect from the Clarks. It will 
prove of interest not only to the technical student, but also to the lay 
reader who is interested in the course of church development. 

J. W. Bailey. 

Chicago. 
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Did the Story of the Garden of Eden Come from Tyre? 

In the Journal of Theological Studies for July, Professor A. A. Bevan 
makes a new suggestion as to the meaning of the statements concern¬ 
ing the “prince of Tyre** in Ezek. 28:1-19. The question is, in par¬ 
ticular: Why is the king of Tyre compared to a demi-god expelled 
from Paradise? His abode is spoken of as the “holy mountain of- 
God,*’ and his offense is the fact that he has profaned his sanctuaries. 
The Tyrian sanctuary is, therefore, regarded as a place of unique 
importance. The only source of information concerning the Tyrian 
temple is the temple of Solomon which was built by Tyrians and prob¬ 
ably copied in large part from the temple at Tyre. These facts must 
have been known to Ezekiel. 

The representations of the cherubim, the palm trees, and the 
flowers (i Kings 6:29, 32) on the walls and doors show that the 
internal decorations of the temple were intended to suggest the idea of 
a garden. The same combination of the cherubim with trees and 
flowers occurs in Gen. 3:24. The reason for this connection between 
the temple and the garden of Eden is found in the fact that the earli¬ 
est Semitic sanctuaries were the fertile oases, the natural gardens of 
the desert. If the temple of Solomon was an importation from Tyre, 
the natural inference is that the legend of the garden of Eden came 
from the same quarter as an interpretation of the symbolic decorations 
of the sanctuary. If the temple of Solomon was considered a repre¬ 
sentation of the garden of Eden, the Tyrian sanctuary, its prototype, 
certainly had a greater claim to be so regarded. This is the central 
idea of EzekiePs dirge, and it explains many details otherwise unin¬ 
telligible. 

One important detail is the fact that Ezekiel’s list of precious 
stones worn by the king of Tyre corresponds exactly with the list of 
stones in the high priest’s breast-plate (Exod. 28:17 f.; 39:10 f.). The 
Tyrian temple being the prototype of that at Jerusalem, it becomes 
clear that Ezekiel’s list of stones is intended to emphasize the status of 
the king of Tyre as minister of the sanctuary. 
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The Occasion of the Prophecy of Habakkok. 

In the American Journal of Theology for October, Professor Walter 
R. Betteridge, of Rochester Theological Seminary, discusses the time 
at which the prophecy of Habakkuk was written and its relation to the 
circumstances of that period. The date of the writing of the book he 
thinks was 701 B. C., in connection with the invasion of Sennacherib* 
This prophecy with its passionate earnestness fits in well with the hor¬ 
rors of that invasion. In Habakkuk’s words can be seen the stricken 
nation quivering under the lash of the cruel invader just as it must 
have done when humiliated by Sennacherib. Habakkuk was an asso¬ 
ciate of Isaiah in this great crisis of Jewish history; and just at the 
time when Isaiah was so vigorously asserting that Jerusalem should 
not fall into the hands of the Assyrians, Habakkuk came forward with 
a similar assurance. The view that Habakkuk was a pupil and asso¬ 
ciate of Isaiah furnishes the most satisfactory explanation of the 
remarkable similarity in thought and diction between his prophecy 
and many of Isaiah's utterances. Habakkuk's conception that the 
Assyrians were the instruments in Jehovah’s hands for reproof and 
correction of the Hebrews is the same as Isaiah’s. Both prophets had 
much the same conception of Jehovah ; both held to the inviolability 
of Jerusalem at the time of the siege, and urged their fellow-citizens 
to assume an attitude of quiet trust in their God; and both predicted 
the withdrawal and overthrow of the tyrant. The third chapter, which 
is generally denied to Habakkuk, presents no incongruity in language 
or style, in thought or circumstances, as compared with the rest of the 
book, and may well have grown out of the occasion which gave rise to 
the whole prophecy. 

A Justification of Criticism. 

In the preface to his recently published Old Testament Historyy 
Professor Henry Preserved Smith, speaking of the continual need of 
fresh presentations of the history of the Hebrews to each succeeding 
generation, makes the following statement: The interest in history is 
as old as the Bible itself, as old as the oldest parts of the Bible, in 
fact. For we find among the earliest documents in Hebrew literature 
the songs and stories which rehearse the righteous acts of Yahweh, 
or which celebrate the deeds of Israel’s heroes. We must not con¬ 
found this interest in history with the interest felt by the modern 
student. Interest in history as history is a matter of comparatively 
recent growth. The earliest authors or singers were under the influ- 
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ence of patriotic or religious enthusiasm. And yet it does not seem 
forced when we say that the ancient and the modern motives are not 
far apart. The ancient writer was sure that he was setting forth God’s 
working for his people; the modern historian sets forth what has taken 
place in the hope of discovering the law of human progress. The latter 
is broader and more philosophical in his views; the former is more 
distinctly didactic in his tone. But the underlying motives are not 
very different. The narrative which was compiled from Israel’s folk- 
stories, and which now fills the first section of our Old Testament, 
shows a genuine historic and philosophic interest. It is interesting to 
note even in the Bible itself the tendency to rewrite history to meet 
the views of succeeding generations; for the narrative of the earlier 
books was recast by the Chronicler to meet the needs of his own time. 
If criticism needed any justification, it would find it in this precedent. 

Paul’s Journeys to Corinth. 

A writer in the Zeitschrift fur neutestamentliche Wissenschaft^ Heft 3, 
offers a simple explanation of the second visit of Paul to the Corinthian 
church. In i Cor. 16:5-7 Paul declares his intention of spending 
some time, or even the entire winter, at Corinth after he has first made a 
trip through Macedonia. In 2 Cor. 2:1; 12:14; 13: i, 2, there are refer¬ 
ences to a second visit to the Corinthians which Paul has made. What 
is the relation of this journey to the one promised in i Cor. 16:5-7? 
The answer is found in the statements of 2 Cor. 1:13-24; verses 15 
and 16 of this passage show that Paul has in mind plans for a journey 
to Corinth. His purpose had been to pass through Corinth on his 
way to Macedonia, from Macedonia to return to Corinth, and from 
Corinth to go to Judea. According to the view of this writer, vs. 23 
shows that only the first part of that plan was accomplished. Paul 
actually made the journey and was once in Corinth, as ovKcVt indicates; 
for if he had not been there at all, he would have used ovk. Still fur¬ 
ther, a comparison of 2 Cor. 1:23 with 2: i makes it clear that the same 
visit is referred to in each case, and, as both passages suggest, it was 
accompanied with grief. It was not then the one referred to in i Cor. 
16:5-7. This one (2 Cor. 1:16) was short, that one (i Cor. 16:5-7) 
was long. 

But from these facts it must not be concluded (as is now done by 
most scholars) that the two plans were entirely unrelated. Rather, 
Paul displaced the first plan with the second, and in some way — by 
letter or otherwise — made it known to the Corinthians. The explana- 
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tion is a simple one. As Paul made preparations for his second visit, 
he had the firm purpose of fulfilling his promise made in i Cor. i6 :5-7. 
The conditions in the Corinthian community, however, made it seem 
desirable for him to make a short visit to Corinth instead of going first 
to Macedonia. This change he justifies in 2 Cor. 1:15. But the sec¬ 
ond benefit of which he speaks was not realized, because his experi¬ 
ences at Corinth convinced him it would not be well. He returned 
directly to Ephesus from Corinth, or went on into Macedonia, the 
latter course being the more probable. 


The New Testament Terms “Propitiatory” and “Propitiation.” 

The character of the language of the New Testament and its rela¬ 
tion to the contemporary common-dialect Greek has in recent years 
received much attention. The researches of various scholars have made 
it clear that the Greek of the New Testament is not to be regarded as 
a sort of sacred tongue, but that it is essentially the vernacular of the 
time, and can be properly understood only when so considered. No 
one has done more scholarly or helpful work on this subject than 
Dr. Adolf Deissmann, who writes the leading article in the Zeit- 
schrift fur neutesiamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 3, on the meaning of the 
term tXa<m7pto9(v), propitiatory^ propitiation^ in the New Testament. 
‘lAcumy/wos in all instances of the word yet known is an adjective of two, 
not of three, endings. It has two general meanings: (i) “propitia¬ 
tory,” “ serving for propitiation ( 2) “ expiatory,” “ serving for expia¬ 
tion.” Which of these two general meanings is to be understood in a 
particular passage the context roust decide. 

In Hellenistic Greek, adjectives in -105 and particularly in -i/pco?, 
were frequently made into substantives, as the inscriptions show. Such 
a substantive is to tXao-TiJ/xov, a term which appears frequently. Like 
the adjective, it also has the two general meanings, between which in 
any given passage the context must decide. The oft-repeated statement 
that iXaan^piov is always to be completed by Ovfui, and therefore must 
mean “expiatory offering” or “sacrifice,” is not true. Where it should 
be so completed that meaning would hold good, but no instance has 
yet been cited where such a meaning is demanded by the context. 

As a matter of fact, apart from the passages in the Septuagint in 
which lAaonypiov stands for the Hebrew Kapporethy and apart from the 
locus classicus Rom. 3 : 25, tXafTn^piov in heathen, Jewish, and Christian 
writings is used in six special senses: (i) propitiatory gifts or expia¬ 
tory offerings to deities or the deity are most frequently referred to 
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(Cos inscriptions, Dio Chrysostom, Josephus, Johannes Kameniates); 
(2) Noah's ark (Symmachus, Gen. 6:15); (3) the altar ledge (Ezek. 
43: i4i 17* 20 (LXX), and the place of the altar (Sabas, d. 531 A.D.); 
(4) the altar (Hesychius, Cyril); (5) a church (Theophanes Continu- 
atus, sixteenth century A. D.) ; (6) a monastery (Menander, sixth or 
seventh century A. D., Joseph Genesios, tenth century A. D.) With 
all these meanings the term VKaxrnipwv is found, and it appears that any 
object can be so designated, provided only propitiatory significance be 
attached to*it. 

The question as to the meaning of the term in the Septuagint is not 
so difficult as it has been made. The Hebrew word Kapporeth, which 
Uoon/piov translates, is found mainly in Exodus and Leviticus (besides 
Numb. 7:89 and i Chron. 28:11). Contrary to the ordinary view, 
which was also formerly the view of the writer, the word Kapporeth 
meant “ lid (or covering) for the ark." But this cannot be maintained. 
As the facts indicate, the term is an abbreviation for some more origi¬ 
nal term, and means: “an instrument of cleansing or propitiation." 
It is related to the Arabic word Kaffdrat^ and both go back to a primi¬ 
tive Semitic conception of an article of propitiatory significance. 
This Lagarde saw long ago. 

The usage in Philo, and in Heb. 9: 5, conforms to what has been 
said concerning the Septuagint. The word also occurs in German, 
taken over from current Jewish usage in which it has the meaning 
already indicated. 

What, now, is the meaning of the word iXatrTrjfMv in the classical 
passage, Rom. 3:25? (i)It might be taken as the accusative of lAocr- 
n^pios, “ whom God set forth as a propitiating or atoning one." But 
the adjective is seldom used, while the substantive is frequent; the 
substantive is much more probable also as regards the thought of the 
passage. (2) The connection excludes the following: (a) “mercy- 
seat" (so Luther); (^) “the propitiatory covering, or lid, of the ark." 
Nothing speaks in favor of this, while against it are the absence of 
the article and the strangeness of the figure which would describe the 
propitiatory covering as sprinkled with its own blood. (3) The con¬ 
nection allows either of the two following meanings: (a) “propitia¬ 
tory sacrifice;" that Paul, so far as the thought goes, might so use the 
term appears from Eph. 5 : 2, but no other instance of this usage 
occurs; (^) “propitiatory gift;" this is the most frequent use of the 
term, especially as current in the Roman empire at that period, and it 
entirely suits the context of this passage; the crucified Christ is the 
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votive gift set up by God himself for propitiation of sins. It has been 
assumed here, as is generally held, that Paul by the phrase Iv atfian 
refers to the crucifixion ; but i Cor. lo : i6 uses “ blood in a spiritual 
signification — a meaning which also fits Rom. 5:9; Eph. 2:13. If 
this is the sense to be understood here, the passage has its nearest 
parallel in i John 2: 2. 


The Present Vital Need of the Christian Church. 

Under this title Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D., of Washington, 
D. C., contributes an article of more than usual value to the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian of October i. He says: The church, and especially 
its ministry, should evince the utmost faith in the truth. This does 
not mean a dogmatic faith in the church's creed as stating all truth, or 
even some truth in a final form; but instead confidence that truth, 
however and wherever found, is in its nature eternal; has nothing to 
fear from the most searching inquiry; on the other hand, courts such 
inquiry. It can hardly be doubted that the church has lost much by 
the absence of this spirit; is today losing much, for example, in the 
prevalent attitude toward modern Bible study. When such study 
began a few years ago to announce its conclusions, it was denounced 
as atheistic, infidel, hostile to the Holy Scriptures. It soon appeared 
that most of the scholars were devout and godly men against whom 
such charges could not lie; and that their work was prosecuted in the 
most reverent spirit, that, so far from trying to assail and overthrow 
faith in the Scriptures, they were laboring to re-establish such faith on 
secure foundations. The early alarm is passing. Christians are today 
quietly accepting as commonplace what ten or even five years ago they 
rejected with dread and horror. And their faith in truth and in God 
is not impaired, but vastly strengthened. 

Still, thoughtful men want to see this change of attitude frankly 
avowed. They believe it argues lack of courage and ingenuousness 
when the church daily puts into practice that which she openly 
denounces; allows her ministers to teach and preach what officially 
she condemns. Thus, at heart many men who outwardly support the 
church lack respect for her. Certainly these men should be won, if 
possible. Merely as a matter of prudence, it is most important to win 
them. What will do it? No doubt many things are necessary, but 
one of the first is a frank, official acceptance of what is thus far estab¬ 
lished as true; and, far more, official attestation of the fact that the 
church fears no truth, but welcomes all, scholarly, scientific, social. 
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come whence it may. Perhaps the most urgent need of the church 
today is an access of honesty, manliness, and courage in its official 
conduct equal to these qualities in its best members and ministers. 
Certainly this would go far to win and hold the intelligent, cultured, 
strong men, who are the world’s leaders, and should be the church’s also. 

Modem Theological Education. 

Professor George F. Moore, D.D., of Harvard University, describes 
with great acuteness and usefulness the essential features of modern 
theological education in the Independent lor September 17. Indicating 
the changes in the subjects and methods of theological education 
which have been taking place in recent years, he says: The study of 
the Bible in the old curriculum was mainly exegetical. History, as 
well as law and prophecy, gospel and epistle, was inspired, infallible, 
authoritative. The task of the scholar could only be to ascertain by 
philological methods its meaning. Other biblical disciplines occupied 
an entirely subordinate place. The canonicity, authenticity, and 
integrity of the books were treated as a branch of apologetics, rather 
than of criticism ; history was only a harmonistic retelling of the 
biblical narrative; antiquities were largely learned curiosities. 

To modern scholars the books of the Bible are sources for the history 
of Israel or of New Testament times. The establishment of the text, the 
philological exegesis, the critical investigation of the age, origin, and 
historical value of the writings, are the methods by which the student 
prepares for historical interpretation and construction. His end is 
not the meaning of a passage or of a book, but a comprehensive under¬ 
standing of the history. In the pursuit of this end scholars have come 
to see that the New Testament cannot be understood without a knowl¬ 
edge of contemporary Judaism. The sources of Jewish history in the 
two centuries following the Maccabean struggle are therefore neces¬ 
sarily included, with the Old Testament and the New, in our study. What 
someone, with peculiar ineptitude, once called the “four centuries of 
silence” are allowed to speak for themselves. 

The center of biblical studies in the modern theological seminary 
is not exegesis, but history—the history of the religion of Israel, of 
Judaism in New Testament times, and of the origin of Christianity 
and its development in the apostolic age. The name “ biblical theol¬ 
ogy,” sometimes given to this study, is misleading; our aim is a his¬ 
tory of religion in all its aspects, not merely of religious ideas. To 
this central study the history of the Israelite kingdoms and the Jewish 
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church, the history of Hebrew, Jewish, and early Christian literature,, 
are ancillary. The methods and processes, philological and critical, 
by which these results are attained belong to the technical training of 
the historian rather than to the ordinary education of the minister. 
They should be so explained and illustrated to the student that he may 
understand their nature, and use with intelligence the work of scholars 
in this held; not as though he were going to practice them himself. 

The history of the beginnings of Christianity in the New Testa¬ 
ment passes over without a break into the history of the succeeding 
ages. In the modern treatment this continuity is recognized. The 
external influences—Jewish and Hellenic, social, philosophical, and 
religious — which affected the development of Christianity, are justly 
appreciated. The formation of Christian dogma is treated without 
apologetic or controversial animus, as a historical problem. The 
Reformation and its consequences are discussed with the same fairness 
and dispassionateness. The attention of the student is not concen¬ 
trated on doctrine and polity to the relative neglect of other manifesta¬ 
tions of the Christian life, nor on the ancient age as though the modern 
were of less significance; on the contrary, the period since the Reforma¬ 
tion, and especially since the last century, is properly discussed with 
the greatest fulness. The history of theology since Kant is of no less 
importance to us than the three centuries before Nicaea. 

The heart of the old curriculum was dogmatics, the exposition and 
demonstration of a system of “revealed theology,*^ conformed to the 
confession of the church to which the school belonged. The philoso¬ 
phy which underlies and pervades the traditional dogmatics is obsolete 
— the universe, as science reveals it, cannot be construed on its premises 
or in its terms. The conception of Scripture and the method of 
interpreting it by Which rheology was harmonized with philosophy, 
and the specifically Christian dogmas were derived or proved, is also 
obsolete. But the facts of Christian experience and religious history 
remain; the Christ of the gospels remains; and these facts are no less 
intelligible or significant in our way of thinking than they were to the 
Greek Fathers in theirs. The task of the constructive theologian today 
is to put in the place of the old dogmatics and apologetics a philosophy 
of the Christian religion in which the facts of Scripture, history, and 
Christian experience are interpreted in conformity with modern con¬ 
ceptions of the universe and God’s relation to it, and of the nature and 
destiny of man. To this central discipline philosophy, psychology, 
the philosophy and history of religion are subsidiary. 
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Volume XXII DECEMBER, I 903 Numbbe 6 

“WHOM NOT HAVING SEEN YE LOVE.” 

Once a year is none too often to meditate upon the meaning 
of Christ’s coming into the world. As his followers have loved 
to commemorate his resurrection on each Easter day, 

Tup pm Miuu 

^ so it has seemed fittingf since the early centuries to 

commemorate his birth on Christmas day. The world 
needed Christ. It needed the conception of God as a loving 
Father of men which Jesus brought. It needed the teaching 
concerning righteousness that Jesus gave. It needed his hopeful 
outlook for the future. It needed the meaning which he found 
in life. It needed the impelling and persuasive example which 
Jesus set. It needed the forgiveness of sin and the communion 
with God which Jesus accomplished. The presence of these facts 
and forces which came with the advent of Christ made a new era 
in the progress of humanity and lifted the world to a sublimer 
plane. We cannot too often consider what a blessing the gospel 
was to the generation which first welcomed it, and the blessing 
which the gospel has been to every succeeding generation, 
including our own. To study the history of the Christian cen¬ 
turies for the purpose of observing what Christianity has accom¬ 
plished for civilization is one of the grandest studies which we 
can make, and one of the most convincing arguments for the 
historical trustworthiness of the New Testament which records 
the beginnings of Christianity. We shall not fulfil the oppor¬ 
tunity of the Christmas season unless we give ourselves with 
special devotion to the contemplation of Christ in all his divine 
glory, character, and work. In such a contemplation is the 
highest uplift of soul and life. 
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It is with these beautiful words that the apostle John (i John 
4:19) expressed the true conception of the origin of the love we 
" ViB Love, God, and the love we feel for Christ is closely 

Because He linked with the other in its origin and in its nature. 
First Loved Us” That “God is love** is the fundamental truth of the 
relation which exists between God and the universe. Creation 
is itself an expression of the love of God, and man was made 
out of God*s love in order that he might be the recipient of that 
love. The love therefore which we feel for him and for Christ 
as the incarnate God is a reciprocal love. It is inevitable as 
soon as one recognizes the meaning of life and the relation in 
which he stands to his Creator and Father. It was one aspect 
of the life and work of Jesus to bring men to realize that the 
world exists in and by love, and that the perfect realization of 
love in all ways will bring the accomplishment of God’s great 
purpose for the universe. So that no man has attained a com¬ 
plete maturity until he has made his own character and his own 
service a complete expression of the love which God made the 
foundation of his creation. We cannot isolate ourselves from 
Him any more than we can isolate ourselves from our fellow- 
men. We must find that true relation which will co-ordinate our 
lives with the world and with God. 


The sincere soul experiences a spontaneous love for Christ as 

soon as he appears to the soul’s vision. In some cases this vision 

of Christ comes in early years through the teaching 

Our Love parents or of the Sunday-school teacher; 

FOR Christ , , . . , , 

and this is the best way in which to receive it. In 

other cases no true vision of Christ is reached until mature 
years, when it is found for the first time in a study of the gos¬ 
pels, or it may be through the lives of saintly people with 
whom one has been thrown. But when one who is in search 
of goodness, truth and hope comes fully upon Jesus, the appre¬ 
ciation of him is immediate. One finds in him the realization 
of ideals, the answer to the most vital questions of life, the 
savior from sin, and the bearer of joy and hope. No wonder, 
then, that love responds. To know life as he knew it, to love as 
he taught us to love, and with him to trust and hope for the 
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future, is to transport a man from an uncertain and unattractive 
existence to a life full of meaning and full of happiness. May 
this Christmas bring a vision of Christ to countless numbers of 
people, old and young, who have not yet attained it and so 
secure to them a blessed existence here and hereafter. 


What is the experience of love for Christ? How does it 
affect one’s inner self, and how does it manifest itself in one’s 
Thb Full conduct ? The first phase of the experience is in 
Expressiom most cases a sense of relief—a relief from doubt, 
OP Our Love anxiety, and profound unrest. This is because one 
finds in him a true peace in all perplexities, and a supreme pur¬ 
pose which can absorb one’s life. This experience is followed 
by another—the feeling of gratitude and self-committal in 
which one gives one’s self with joy and confidence to Christ to 
become what he would have him be. The fundamental ideas and 
motives of existence are thus directed to the achievement of the 


highest ideal for humanity. One then finds in Christ himself 
the perfect exemplification of this ideal concretely realized, and 
sets himself to follow in the footsteps of his Master. Out of 
this transformation of the inner life grow a character and a ser¬ 
vice which increasingly give perfect expression to the true self. 
To think and to will goodness and truth is to realize goodness 
and truth in one’s personal life and social relations. So we 
realize in time the full significance of our love for Christ and 
secure to it a full expression. 


To the apostle Peter who had been with Jesus during his pub¬ 
lic ministry, and who had witnessed the events of his crucifixion 
and resurrection, it seemed remarkable that those 

Tuf Rpfit Auti 

„ who had not had this great privilege of being with 

THE Unseen ° ^ ° ° 

Jesus should none the less have loved him. Writing 

to men who were far from Palestine, but who had welcomed Christ 

through the preaching of the gospel by Christian missionaries, 

the apostle commends their faith in him “whom not having 

seen ye love” (i Peter 1:8). We recall at once the words of 

Jesus to Thomas: “ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast 

believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
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believed” (John 20:29). And through the succeeding centuries 
countless hosts of Christians have loved Him whom they have 
not seen. After all, it is not so strange that we should follow 
our spiritual sight more willingly than our physical sight. He 
who lives wholly in what his eyes see has a shallow life indeed. 
It has always been the characteristic of the noblest men to fix 
their thought and their aspirations upon that which is beneath 
the surface of things, to find the meaning of life and their own 
destiny in the unseen. How clearly the apostle Paul expressed 
this thought when he said : “We look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the thfngs which are not seen; for the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen 
are eternal” (2 Cor. 4: 18). Here, indeed, is the secret of life. 
To find those things which are eternally true and good, and to 
commit one's self wholly to them, is to enter the realm of per¬ 
fect well-being. In this realm no life can fail to fulfil its largest 
possibilities and to perform its complete mission. The Christ¬ 
mas season will have brought us blessing and inspiration if it 
lifts us once more to the unseen, and causes us to renew our 
grasp upon the spiritual realities of the universe. The way of 
peace and well-being is to hold fast to Him “whom not having 
seen we love.” 
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HEINRICH EWALD AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By John M. P. Smith, 

The University of Chicago. 

Recognition may fittingly be made of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Professor Heinrich Ewald, whose ser¬ 
vices to biblical learning have been unsurpassed. He lived to be 
seventy-two years old, dying in 1875, and he continued his work 
without interruption to the last. 

Ewald was born on November 16, 1803, at Gottingen,* the 
seat of the University with which his whole life was closely con¬ 
nected. His father was a linen-weaver and was able to afford 
this son good educational opportunities. When only eleven and 
a half years old, the exceptional ability of the lad was observed 
by the university professors, and every encouragement was given 
to provide him with the best possible training. His preparatory 
instruction was secured at the Gottingen Gymnasium^ and in 
1820 he matriculated at the University of Gottingen, whence he 
received the doctor's degree in 1823 at the age of nineteen. 
The next fifteen months were spent teaching in the Wolfenbiitte) 
Gymnasium. While here he published his first book. The Compo¬ 
sition of Genesis, written while he was still a student at the Uni¬ 
versity, and intended to demonstrate the unity of Genesis as over 
against the theories of documentary analysis. This position, 
after further study and with the growth of his own critical ability, 
he was soon constrained to abandon. His leisure at Wolfen- 
biittel was given to copying the Arabic manuscripts contained in 
the library. At the suggestion of Eichhorn, his former teacher, 
he was called to Gottingen as tutor in oriental languages; in 
1827 he was appointed assistant professor, and professor in 1831; 

* The facts of Ewald’s life, as referred to in this article, and the illustrations here 
used, have been drawn in large part from the excellent life of Ewald, just published 
by Professor T. Witton Davies, Heinrich Ewald, Orientalist and Theologian, 
/Soj-zgoj : A Centenary Appreciation. (London : J. F. Unwin, 1903.) 
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upon the death of Eichhorn in 1833, Ewald became his recog¬ 
nized successor. Here he continued till 1837. 

These first years at Gottingen were a period of incessant 
literary activity on Ewald’s part. He published works on Arabic 
meters, Sanskrit meters, Arabic grammar, Hebrew grammar; 
commentaries on the Song of Songs, the book of Revelation, and 
the poetical books of the Old Testament (four volumes) ; and 
an edition of an Arabic text, besides many articles and reviews. 
While accomplishing all this, he was carrying on his regular 
duties as professor in the university, lecturing fifteen hours a 
week on Old Testament, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Sanskrit. His capacity for work and his devotion to it were 
extraordinary. This indefatigable activity continued to the end 
of his days. The late Friedrich Max Muller, whose guest he 
was at Oxford when he was about sixty, spoke of Ewald as the 
only man of his acquaintance who, “after copying Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts for twelve hours at the Bodleian, with nothing but a sand' 
wich to sustain him, complained of the short time allowed there 
for work.** 

In 1837 there came a storm which uprooted Ewald from his 
native soil. The new king of Hanover arbitrarily abrogated the 
liberal constitution under which the state had been ruled since 
1833, and proposed to restore the old order of things. Ewald, 
with six other professors of. the University of Gbttingen, sent in 
a vigorous protest. The king immediately dismissed them from 
the university and banished them from the kingdom of Hanover. 
This was the beginning of troubles for Ewald; from this time on 
his life was never free from dissensions and controversies, politi¬ 
cal, theological, and personal. Almost immediately upon his 
dismissal from Gottingen he was called to the chair of oriental 
philology at Tubingen, where he spent the next ten years, a col¬ 
league of Ferdinand C. Baur. The chief literary products of this 
period of his life were: The Prophets of the Old Testament; On the 
Origin and Nature of the Hebrew Feasts; iTitroductory Hebrew Gram¬ 
mar; History of the People of Israel (first three volumes); and the 
fifth edition of his Hebrew Grammar, These were years of great 
spiritual discomfort for Ewald; the environment waS uncongenial; 
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PROFESSOR HEINRICH EWALD, 1803-1875 

ing the Scriptures. Moreover, he was filled with an unquenchable 
longing for his native land. Consequently when an invitation 
to return to Gottingen was made to him in 1847, after the liberal 
constitution had been restored by the king, he accepted it joy¬ 
fully, and in 1848 resumed work at his old university. 


he was in constant conflict with (i) the Roman Catholic element 
in the university; (2) Baur and the followers of his critical 
methods; and (3) the defenders of the traditional views concern- 
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During these last years at the University of Gottingen he 
edited and contributed almost all the material for twelve volumes 
of the Jahrbucher der biblischen Wissenschaft, wrote commentaries 
on the synoptic gospels, Paul’s epistles, the gospel and epistles 
of John, and the Apocalypse; besides treatises on Phoenician, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic subjects, chiefly grammatical; and the last 
four volumes of his History of Israel, 

In 1866 he again came into conflict with the government. 
Hanover was at this time annexed to Prussia, and an oath of 
allegiance to the king of Prussia was required of all the officials 
of the kingdom of Hanover. Ewald alone of the university pro¬ 
fessors refused to take the oath, and was consequently deprived 
of the right to teach in any Prussian university, though in recog¬ 
nition of his past services his salary was continued. Three years 
later, on account of some statements made by him in a political 
pamphlet, he was prosecuted for high treason and was imprisoned 
for three weeks. 

The remaining years up to his death in 1875 were devoted to 
literary work and to the service of his country in the Prussian 
parliament, where he seems to have made himself ridiculous by 
his passionate and one-sided devotion to the interests of Han¬ 
over. These last years saw the issue of further works on the 
New Testament, new editions of several earlier books, and his 
Theology of the Old and New Testament, 

Ewald’s life was made turbulent also by the controversies 
with his fellow-workers in Semitics. Among the latter his most 
bitter discussions were with Gesenius, the eminent Hebrew 
grammarian; Freytag, the great Arabic scholar; Lee, the Eng¬ 
lish Arabist and Hebraist; and Hupfeld, the successor of Gesen¬ 
ius. The bitterness that characterized these controversies was 
due in large part to Ewald’s conviction that he was set for the 
defense of the truth, his inability to admit that he himself could 
possibly have erred in his interpretation of facts, and his appa¬ 
rent feeling that any departure from the truth, as he himself 
conceived of it, was occasioned by fundamental moral obliquity. 
Ewald was entirely independent in the formation of his opinions, 
paying little or no attention to the work of his predecessors and 
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contemporaries, and was intolerant of criticism or contradiction. 
His devotion to his own convictions was superb, and attended 
with the highest degree of self-sacrifice and unworldliness. He 
was ready to pit himself against the whole world in maintenance 



EWALD’S HOUSE IN GOTTINGEN. 

The house is No. 95 Untere Maschstrasse; his library and study were on the third floor; it was in this 
house that he died on May 4,1875. 


of his principles, and demonstrated his fidelity to them in 1837 
and in 1866, at the cost of losing his position; also in 1856, 
when he alone of the professors of Gottingen opposed the high¬ 
handed policy of the Hanoverian government; and again in his 
opposition to the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine to Prussia. 
He was a man of unimpeachable integrity; neither promises nor 
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threats could induce him to swerve a hair's breadth from the line 
of duty or to compromise with his conceptions of truth. 

As a teacher students flocked to Ewald from all quarters; he 
was the chief attraction at Gottingen. One of the elements of 
his strength was his encyclopedic knowledge. Though not the 
equal of some of his contemporaries in special departments of 
knowledge, he possessed an unrivaled comprehension of the 
field of oriental science as a whole; and while his chief interest 
was in biblical studies, he made the whole realm of his compre¬ 
hensive knowledge contribute to the enrichment of his interpre¬ 
tation of Scripture. Coupled with this wide range of knowledge 
was his great power of generalization. He did not make the 
mistake of frittering away his time and strength upon a multitude 
of details, nor of overwhelming his students with a flood of 
minutiae in which they would have been hopelessly lost. He 
possessed the ability and wisdom to discover and emphasize 
fundamental principles which might serve as guides through the 
labyrinth of details. Furthermore, his sincerity and enthusiasm 
were contagious; no teacher of the nineteenth century ever sur¬ 
passed him in the capacity to impart inspiration and stimulus to 
his students. The list of these students is in itself a striking 
testimony to the greatness of the teacher. Among them were 
men whose names later became household words with the devo¬ 
tees of oriental science, e, g., Noldeke, still the highest authority 
in Syriac, and a Semitic philologist of rare ability; Dillmann, 
whose name is inseparably connected with Hexateuchal criticism, 
whose commentaries are models of learning and interpretative 
insight, and who was also an Ethiopic scholar of the first rank; 
Hitzig, a keen and scholarly interpreter of the Old Testament, 
though somewhat erratic and whimsical, and controlled by a 
rationalistic bias; Schrader, the father of Assyriology; and Well- 
hausen, the great exponent of the modern development hypoth¬ 
esis of the law and religion of Israel, and a valuable contributor 
to the furtherance of our knowledge of Arabic history and 
religion. 

Among Ewald's writings probably the most generally known 
is the History of Israel, which, though now somewhat antiquated 
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on account of the rapid advance of historical criticism since 
his day, was a work of the highest value and significance at the 
time of its publication. Concerning it Cheyne wrote in 1892;* 



On two grounds this work is fitly described as epoch-making. It is in the 
highest degree original, every line exhibits a fresh and independent mind, and 

mature and long-tested 
research. It is also, if 
you will allow the ex¬ 
pression, in a scarcely 
less degree unoriginal. 
In spite of many ideas 
which are the sole 
property of the author, 
it sums up to a consider¬ 
able extent the investiga¬ 
tions of a century, and 
closes provisionally that 
great movement which, 
beginning as it did with 
Lowth, ought to have 
been throughout Anglo- 
continental. 

This work was the 
product of the 
thought of thirty 
years of Ewald's life, 
and was probably 
looked upon by him 
as his master-piece. 

His most endur¬ 
ing work, however,as 
Wellhausen has said, 
was in the field of 
Hebrew grammar. 
He for the first time 


EWALD’S GRAVE IN THE FRIEDHOF AT GOTTINGEN. 

The memorial tablet was erected by his pupils, and the medal¬ 
lion was given by Dean Stanley, whose History of the Jewish 
Church was a popularization of Ewald's great History of Israel. 


emphasized the need of a comparative study of all the Semitic 
dialects in order to a better understanding of the nature of 
Hebrew. He dealt with principles, while other men were con¬ 
tent to stop with phenomena; his attempt was to get at the spirit 


^Founders of Old Testament Criticism^ p. 104. 
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and essence of the language. He has been called the “ creator 
of Hebrew syntax.” His most important single contribution to 
the science of Hebrew grammar was the view of the nature of 
the so-called tense in Hebrew which is now adopted by practically 
all grammarians. 

Ewald was on the whole the greatest Old Testament scholar 
of the nineteenth century, and his influence through his students 
and his publications upon the development of Old Testament 
science has been of incalculable value. 



MADONNA AND CHILD. 

— Bodenhausen. 
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PAUL’S METHOD OF EVANGELIZATION. 


By Professor Edward I. Bosworth, 

Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, O. 

Paul’s method of doing his work was determined, in large 
measure, by his conception of the work to be done. 

Paul conceived himself to have been personally appointed 
by Jesus the Messiah to go to the entire non-Jewish population 
of the Roman empire and proclaim to them the messianic Lord- 
ship of Jesus. The foremost feature of his personal conscious¬ 
ness was the fact that he was an apostle of Jesus Christ to the 
gentiles. He considered himself to be a trustee of the gospel: 
“We have been approved of God to be intrusted wdth the 
gospel.*** He had been put in charge of certain great secrets 
that had laid for ages in the mind of God, but were now to be 
generally disseminated by himself and his associates. “Now to 
him that is able to establish you according to my gospel and the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the 
mystery which hath been kept in silence through times eternal, 
but now is manifested, and by the scriptures of the prophets, 
according to the commandment of the eternal God, is made 
known unto all the nations unto obedience of faith.** ■ In the 
discharge of this responsibility these men were conscious of 
being on the stage of the universe. The attention of men and 
angels was riveted upon them : “ For, I think, God hath set forth 
us the apostles last of all, as men doomed to death; for we 
are made a spectacle unto the world, both to angels and men.*’^ 
What Paul sought was the practical recognition of the Lord- 
ship of Jesus on the part of every individual he met. Such 
practical recognition he called “exercising faith in,** or “believ¬ 
ing on,** the Lord Jesus Christ. To have faith in any person is 
to accept him for what he represents himself to be and to treat 
him accordingly. In this case it consisted in recognizing Jesus 
*iThess. 2:4. * Rom. 16; 25, 26. 3 i Cor. 4:9. 
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as the messianic Lord he had represented himself to be and in 
treating him accordingly, that is, surrendering to him without 
reserve as Lord. It is only an exceedingly simple message that 
can produce such intense earnestness as characterized Paul. His 
message was certainly exceedingly simple, although its simplicity 
is not at first recognized. To many minds the term “Pauline 
theology ** does not at once suggest simplicity. From the earliest 
days his epistles have had the reputation of containing “some 
things hard to understand.This reputation, so far as we are 
concerned, is due partly to the fact that much of PauPs discus¬ 
sion in his letters is with Pharisees, or with those who are in 
danger of yielding to the arguments of pharisaic propagandists. 
His discussions are therefore necessarily presented in a form that 
is not always congenial to the western mind. Since Paul has 
been more faithfully studied from the standpoint of historical 
exegesis, it has become evident that, however difficult it may be 
to understand him at certain points, the main issue that he 
presents is absolutely clear and unmistakable. He considered 
that two words were enough to confess one's self a Christian. 
Simply to say “Lord Jesus,” and mean it, was to make the great 
confession; to say “anathema Jesus” was to renounce Chris¬ 
tianity. ^ “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shall be 
saved,” was his instant response to the centurion in charge of 
the Philippian prison. Sometimes he called attention to the 
exceeding simplicity of his message: “The word is nigh thee, 
in thy mouth and in thy heart; that is, the word of faith which 
we preach, that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as 
Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.”® He had many other things to 
say, but this was the essential part of his message. To recog¬ 
nize the Lordship of Jesus Christ and to begin to live a life 
appropriate in the case of one looking for his Lord's kingdom, 
Paul regarded as the immediate duty of every man. 

Another feature of Paul's conception of his work helped to 
determine his method; namely, his belief that his task could be 
accomplished in his own lifetime. It seemed to him practicable 

^2 Pet. 3:16. 5 I Cor. 12:3. ^Rom. 10:8, 9. 
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to go through the empire with his proclamation and to report at 
his Lord’s coming that the work he had been sent out to d« was 
done. His work therefore shaped itself before him as a definite 
problem: to reach the entire non-Jewish population of the empire 
within the limits of a single lifetime. To accomplish this required 
executive ability, and such ability Paul certainly possessed. Per¬ 
haps he had inherited it from his shrewd old pharisaic ancestry.^ 
The administrative genius of the family may have shown itself 
in some emergency, and in this way have won the political reward 
of Roman citizenship which the family enjoyed. One who had 
Paul’s executive ability and his definite conception of his life- 
work would naturally go systematically about its accomplish¬ 
ment, and would note carefully the progress that was being made 
from year to year. There is evidence that Paul did this. We 
have in his letter to the Romans a casual report of such a survey 
of the progress of Christianity in the empire. There he notes 
that the ground was well covered from Jerusalem to Illyricum, 
and that he was ready to take up his long-delayed plan to found 
a Spanish mission on the western edge of the world.® His state¬ 
ment to the Colossian brethren that the gospel was increasing 
and bearing fruit among them “as in all the world’’^ is not a 
mere idle phrase, but is rather the grateful utterance of one who, 
as it were, had just lifted his eyes from another prolonged and 
prayerful contemplation of the world map. 

What, then, may be said regarding his method of accomplish¬ 
ing so ambitious an enterprise ? 

I. He established centers of evangelization in strategic cities. 
These strategic cities were on the great highways of the empire 
or were great seaports. In South Galatia, where the vast dimen¬ 
sions of his mission seem fully to have dawned upon him, and 
where he began to go systematically about its accomplishment,*® 
he worked chiefly in Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe — 
great cities on important roads. Philippi and Thessalonica 
were on the great Egnatian highway. Ephesus and Corinth 
were seaports. He had evidently made a careful study of the 

7 Acts 23 : 6, “ I am a son of Pharisees.” 

® Rom. IS : 20-28. 5 >Col. l:6. Acts 13 :44-49. 
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roads and waterways of the empire. Doubtless he was at times 
perplexed and changed his plans. Of such perplexity and 
change there is evidence in Acts 16:6-10, but he kept to the 
great strategically located centers of population. Out from these 
centers he worked upon the surrounding country. Professor 
Knowling notes that “ Paul had a keen eye for the most important 
stations of Roman government.**” These centers of government 
would necessarily be constantly visited by men from all parts of 
the province. In South Galatia he reached out into the regiones 
of Antioch,” Lystra, and Derbe,*^ as Professor Ramsay has 
shown. From Ephesus as a center he reached the entire province 
of Asia.*^ 

2. He formally preached the Lordship of Jesus. He was 
above all things else a preacher: “Christ sent me, not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel.** ** It was his good fortune to find in 
every city a meeting-house and an audience in it. These were 
in the ghetto. The Jewish synagogue and the audience of Jews, 
with its fringe of interested and Jehovah-worshiping gentiles, 
was his starting-point. There he presented his case publicly and 
formally. He called attention to the new discovery in the 
exegesis of the Jewish scriptures; namely, that these scriptures 
really predicted a death and resurrection of the Messiah. Jesus, 
he said, had died and been resurrected, and was therefore identi¬ 
fied as the Messiah.*^ This staple argument of the Nazarenes 
was always the beginning of his work in the synagogue. As ^ 
soon as the patience of the synagogue authorities was exhausted 
and he was no longer allowed the privilege of the platform, he 
continued his preaching in some other place. Sometimes he 
rented a public hall, as in Ephesus, where he occupied the 
lecture room of a professor of rhetoric, according to the Bezan 
manuscript, from eleven a. m. to four p. m.*^ Sometimes he 
preached in the commodious house of a well-to-do convert, as in 
Corinth, where the house of the gentile Christian, Titus Justus, 
next door to the synagogue, became his preaching place.*® 

Expositor^s Greek Testament^ Vol. II, p. 382. 

"Acts 13:49. *^Acts 19:10. **Acts 17 : 2, 3. 

*’Actsi4:6. * 5 i Cor. 1:17. * 7 Acts 19:8, 9. *®Actsi8:7. 
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3. He held personal interviews. Naturally, after the presenta¬ 
tion of Paul’s startling views on the sabbath in the synagogue, 
frequent callers would visit him during the week in the bazaar 
where he worked at his tpde. In this way the large number of 
personal relationships which existed between Paul and his con¬ 
verts were formed. “You know how we dealt with each one of 
you,” he wrote to the Thessalonians,*^ and when these words 
were read to the Thessalonian church, each remembered his own 
hours of personal agument and inquiry with the Christian rabbi. 
Paul’s conception of the Lordship of Jesus and of his own com¬ 
mission to proclaim it absolutely mastered him, and must have 
been a frequent theme of conversation. His own profound reli¬ 
gious experience necessarily made him an inveterate propagan¬ 
dist. The book of Acts pictures him industriously discussing in 
the Athenian agora with the university professors and students; 
it represents him reminding the Ephesian elders that for three 
years he had not ceased to admonish everyone night and day; 
and doubtless many a fellow-voyager over the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean had memories of long conversations with a 
strangely sociable Jewish rabbi. The experience of a modern 
missionary “touring” is probably that in modern life which 
most nearly parallels the experience of Paul. 

4. He worked through a body of trained assistants. Paul 
realized at once that he could not carry out his plan unaided. 

^ He seems, therefore, to have organized a company of assistants. 
They constituted a kind of flying squadron, the different mem¬ 
bers of which could be detached at any time and sent to places 
of need. These men appear repeatedly in Paul’s correspondence, 
going here and there on delicate errands of evangelism, dealing 
with disorders, helping to settle perplexing questions, bringing 
in to Paul reports from the churches, bearing back from Paul 
letters, some of which have come down to us. Particularly dur¬ 
ing Paul’s imprisonment these men were the ones through whom 
his personal influence was brought directly to bear upon the 
churches that sorely needed his presence. Paul loved and 
honored these men, though they were not always satisfactory 
Thcss. 2 : II. Acts 20:31. 
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to him. Indeed, some of them seem at times to have been 
‘ exceedingly exasperating. Paul was ready at one time to say 
of some of them: “They all seek their own, not the things of 
Jesus Christ.** He could sympathize with the modern mis¬ 
sionary in all his relations, pleasant and unpleasant, with his 
native pastors! His appreciation of the importance of the 
function performed by these men is evident from the pungency 
and vigor with which he sometimes stirred them up when they 
began to grow lax. What a sermon one of them must have 
preached the Sunday after he received this message from the 
prison: “I charge thee in the sight of God and of Christ Jesus, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead, and by his appearing 
and his kingdom ,the tuord/**^ Paul saw that unless these 
men attended to their business, the Lordship of Jesus would not 
be proclaimed and his great enterprise would not be completed. 

5. He provided for the organization and ethical training of 
Christian churches. Paul did not conceive that his evangelism 
was an exclusively individual matter. His work was not done 
when he had secured the confession of the Lordship of Jesus 
from unrelated individuals. He gathered these individuals 
into groups and left them with a sense of some organic unity. 
This organic unity was the natural expression of a genuine 
spiritual unity. The individual members were drawn together 
by the strongest possible bonds: a common friend, deliverance 
from a common danger, a common hope, and a common work. 
All of these bonds centered in the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ who was their common friend, their common deliverer, 
the author of their common hope, and the one who assigned 
them their common work. It is not necessary to discuss the 
form of the organization. It is more important to recognize 
that the careful ethical instruction and training of this organi¬ 
zation were regarded by Paul as an essential part of his great 
work of evangelization. The references in his epistles to the 
“traditions** that his converts had received from him during 
his presence with them very likely imply definite and practi¬ 
cal catechetical instruction. The prominence given to ethical 

•* Phil. 2:21. *»2 Tim. 4 :1, 2. *3 1 Cor. 11:2. 
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teaching in the so-called practical sections of his epistles is 
evidence of his estimate of the importance of ethical instruc¬ 
tion. The statement in 2 Cor. 11:28, 29 bears eloquent testi¬ 
mony to his constant concern for his converts after they had 
confessed their acceptance of the Lordship of Jesus, and to his 
recognition of the fact that their ethical training constituted an 
essential part of his great life-work: “There is that which 
presses upon me daily, anxiety for all the churches. Who is 
weak, and I am not in imagination by his side sharing his weak¬ 
ness ? Who stumbles into sin, and I am not in sympathetic 
imagination burned by the heat of his temptation ? ** Paul's con¬ 
ception of the Messiah’s judgment, and of the consummation of 
the kingdom of God that should succeed the judgment, was such 
as to call for habitual righteous living on the part of those who 
waited for their Lord: “Ye know how we dealt with each one 
of you as a father with his own children, exhorting you and 
encouraging you, and testifying to the end that ye should walk 
worthily of God who called you into his kingdom and glory.” 

This brief discussion of Paul’s life-work, and of the methods 
employed by him in accomplishing it, is not without direct bear¬ 
ing upon the present situation. We are coming to a Pauline 
recognition of the extreme simplicity of the main issue that is 
presented by Christianity to him who would become a Christian. 
Many things related to the main issue are not so simple. It is 
the glory of Christianity that it stimulates inquiry into the deep 
questions of philosophy, metaphysics, and science; but perhaps 
never since the apostolic days has it been so evident that the 
main issue can be met at once, and that the metaphysical ques¬ 
tions related to the main issue are subordinate and can be met 
at leisure. The appeal of Christian evangelism is for a practical 
acceptance in life of the control of Jesus Christ—a living, mor¬ 
ally regenerating, personal power; and the reasons for such 
acceptance can be stated with a clearness and cogency that have 
not always been possible. The closer study of the New Testa¬ 
ment in the spirit of historical exegesis is rapidly restoring to 

^ I Thess. 2:11, 12. 
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our conceptions of Christian truth an apostolic simplicity that is 
essential to effective evangelization on a world-wide scale. 

It would quite likely be a decided advantage also if the 
church of today could see its problem of evangelization with 
something of the definiteness which which it appeared to Paul. 
Our world is much larger than Paul's Roman empire, and the 
“consummation of the age" does not seem so near to us as it 
did to Paul. But the spirit of combination for the accomplish¬ 
ment of vast enterprises that pervades the business world begins 
also to affect the religious world. It does not quite seem an 
idle dream to conceive that a number of missionary societies 
should look out upon the entire unevangelized world, determine 
where its strategic points of influence are, assign them by mutual 
agreement to a certain section, or certain sections, of the church, 
and so proceed with Pauline directness and simplicity to the 
accomplishment of a definitely outlined enterprise. It would be 
far easier to command the money requisite for such an achieve¬ 
ment if it could be made evident to business men that a definite, 
clearly outlined enterprise, with a beginning and an end, how¬ 
ever vast, was being systematically undertaken. It certainly 
would be easier to secure the far more important spiritual con¬ 
ditions requisite for successful evangelization if it could be felt 
that all, or a large part, of the Christian church was undertaking 
the enterprise in a spirit of mutual co-operation and Christian 
unity. The process of simplifying theological thought that is 
now going on prepares the way for the elimination of confusion 
in the field of practical evangelization. The increasingly clearer 
recognition of the fact that the evangelistic issue is simple and 
the same in all sections of the Christian church facilitates com¬ 
bination in the field of objective endeavor. 
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By Professor Edward L. Curtis, Ph.D., D.D., 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


Owing to the inferiority of many of the teachings of the Old 
Testament compared with those of the New, a feeling ever and 
anon arises that the Old Testament has but little religious value 
and might almost be dispensed with. 

The Old Testament, it is true, will always be studied as a 
means of understanding the New. Jesus was a Jew. Christianity 
is but a further development of the Hebrew religion. The his¬ 
torical background of the person and teaching of Christ is largely 
made up of influences derived from the Old Testament. He who 
has never read the Old Testament cannot understand the New. 
Old Testament laws and customs are constantly referred to in 
the New Testament. Old Testament narratives furnish a wealth 
of illustration for exhibiting New Testament doctrines. Old 
Testament ideas form, indeed, not only the very foundations, but 
also a goodly part of the structure, which we may call the edifice 
of Christian thought. Christ also in his person, and through the 
kingdom which he has introduced, is a fulfilment of Old Testa¬ 
ment prophecy. From the point of view, then, of enabling one 
to understand the New Testament, the Old Testament has a most 
important part in religious education. One must study it who is 
to have any comprehensive grasp of Christianity or the true 
religion. My purpose, however, is not to speak of this use of 
the Old Testament in its connection with the higher religious 
education or instruction of the college and the theological semi¬ 
nary, but of its place and use in the religious education provided 
by the church through the Sunday school, the pulpit, and the 
home. 

Religious education differs from religious instruction. The 
latter aims at giving information or exact knowledge, the former 

•Address given at the opening of the Yale Divinity School, September 24, 1903. 
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includes more. It seeks to influence the will, to fashion or mold 
the character. It is a process of soul-nutrition, of the develop¬ 
ment of one’s moral and spiritual nature. Through a religious 
education one becomes true and loving in one’s relation to his 
fellows, and obtains an abiding personal peace, having a word of 
comfort for those in the sorest distress; and the fundamental 
postulate of this is the recognition of ah all-controlling, all-loving 
personal force in nature and in human life; or, in other words, a 
belief in God. This is the substratum of a religious education, 
as the meaning of the word “religious” itself implies. And the 
Old Testament is the incomparable means for impressing this 
belief, because of all writings having this idea of God in a high 
and worthy form it takes this idea the most for granted. One 
reads the modern newspaper without necessarily a thought of 
divine activity in the world. One reads the Old Testament with 
scarcely any other thought. God is at all times and in all places 
present. One is constantly reminded of the words of the Psalmist: 

If I ascend up into heaven thou art there: 

If I make my bed in sheol, behold thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 

— Ps. 139:8 f. 

The philosophy of life of the Old Testament is that 

In [the divine] hand is the soul of every living thing. 

And the breath of all mankind. 

With God is strength and effectual working; 

The deceiver and the deceived are his. 

He leadeth the counsellor away spoiled. 

And judges maketh he fools. 

He looseth bonds of kings. 

And bindeth their loins with a girdle. 

He leadeth priests away spoiled, 

And overthroweth the mighty. 

He removeth the speech of the trusty. 

And taketh away the understanding of elders. 

He poureth contempt upon princes. 

And looseth the belt of the strong. 
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He increaseth nations and destroyeth them; 

He spreadeth nations abroad and destroyeth them. 

He taketh the hearts of the chiefs of the people of the earth, 

And causeth them to wander in a wilderness where there is no way. 
They grope in the dark without light, 

He maketh them to stagger as a drunken man. 

—Job 12 : lo, 16-21, 23-25. 

This universal presence of God in all history, in all human 
life, is stated by the Old Testament writers, not as an inference, 
but as a fact. He is absolutely and directly at hand. He is as 
real as the events and actors with whom he is associated. We 
speak of the different characters of Israel’s history, of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, of Moses, Joshua, and the Judges, of Solomon, 
Jereboam, Ahab, and the rest. But in the Pentateuch, in Joshua, 
Judges, I and 2 Samuel, i and 2 Kings, Jehovah is just as real a 
character in the history of Israel and is playing just as concrete 
a part as any of these human actors; and one more readily and 
truly learns of God and becomes impressed with the idea of 
his all-controlling presence in human life through the Old Testa¬ 
ment than through any other means. This gift of seeing God 
thus directly in human affairs belonged to antiquity, and since 
then in its freshness has been lost. We find it, for example, in 
the Iliad of Homer, where the gods are ever present in the fray 
around Troy ; but the Old Testament alone presents the concep¬ 
tion of a true and worthy divine activity in human affairs. God 
is one; and he is essentially the Jehovah of the Old Testament. 
Were the Olympian deities true representatives of the personality 
back of the universe, then the Iliad would have a fundamental 
place in religious education. 

With equal directness and impressiveness does the Old Testa¬ 
ment teach the fact of the controlling personal force in nature 
as well as in history. Through simple fiats in beautiful order 
and completeness God brings the earth with all its creatures and 
environment into being. The winds are his messengers, the 
clouds his chariot, the thunder his voice, the earthquake his 
touch, the volcanic eruption the manifestation of his wrath. He 
always abides in nature. The grass growing, the dew sparkling, 
the rain falling, the cattle living or dying — all speak of him. 
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declaring his activity. Thus the Old I'estament reveals God as 
the all-controlling personal force back of human life and natural 
phenomena. And if one wishes in the most natural way possible 
to communicate this idea to one with undeveloped powers 
of reason, and devoid of all ideas save the simplest, he 
would recount to him the narratives of the Old Testament. 
Now, in religious education we begin with children whose minds 
are in this condition (many adults also are “but children of 
a larger growth*’). We teach them thus the fundamental idea 
of God. They can grasp him as he is presented in the Old 
Testament. He appears there under anthropomorphic forms or 
as a species of a man. He walks in the garden in the cool of 
the day. He descends to inspect the tower of Babel. He 
talks with Abraham and Moses and the prophets. He awakens 
Samuel at night. He is in one place apparently more than 
another. He has passions like a man, repenting on account 
of the things that he has made. He becomes very angry at 
those who thwart his purposes. He assists his chosen people in 
most marvelous and wonderful ways. 

Hence children will listen to the Old Testament stories with 
delight, and will receive through them impressions of God which 
in their substance are entirely correct. God is everywhere 
present. God does take care of the good, and he does punish 
evildoers. A person is back of the universe, and the universe is 
one of moral order. The character of God displayed in the Old 
Testament, it is true, is incomplete. He is pictured as the father 
of Israel only, and not of all men. He is loving toward Israel 
his friends, but is merciless toward his foes, whom he ruthlessly 
commands to be destroyed. He is also arbitrary and capricious 
at times in his rewards and punishments. Abraham, for example, 
comes off well at the courts of Pharaoh and Abimelech, where 
he had prevaricated; while those who had innocently wronged 
his wife are made to suffer. The general scheme of the divine 
government portrayed in the Old Testament is also in some 
respects false. The failure of crops and the spread of disease 
cannot really be directly connected with the neglect of certain 
religious rites and ceremonies. 
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But reflection on these matters lies outside of the thought of 
children, and whenever it does arise as youth approaches man¬ 
hood, the wrong notions of the Old Testament are easily enough 
rectified by those of the New Testament and the modern church. 
Difficulty only appears when the Old Testament is taught as an 
infallible book. It represents the thought and experience of the 
Jewish Christian church during the period of its childhood, and 
this is the very reason why it is so wonderfully adapted for use 
in the education of children. 

The elements of the imagination in the Old Testament 
render these writings most interesting and implant the lessons 
they were meant to convey. The story of Elijah fed by the 
ravens, and of the unfailing barrel of meal and cruse of oil, 
impresses a child far more with the thought of divine care 
than the prosaic narrative of Obadiah sustaining the one hundred 
prophets with bread and water in two caves. From the latter 
the child would infer that Obadiah was a good man, but little of 
the protecting care of our heavenly Father. But this truth hav¬ 
ing been lodged in the soul cannot be displaced, even if we are 
later taught that the story of the ravens, and the meal and oil, 
may be a parable. 

Questions of the historical reality of the Old Testament nar¬ 
ratives ought never to be presented to children until they raise 
them themselves. Then children must be dealt with honestly, 
and teachers should express their own candid belief and that of 
the church. 

We are to observe that the teaching of the history of the 
Hebrews, which involves biblical criticism, is not the same as the 
teaching of religion. The two things ought to be kept distinct. 
A great fault, to my mind, in the usual expositions of the Sunday- 
school lessons taken from the Old Testament, is that these two 
spheres of teaching are inextricably jumbled together. Appar¬ 
ently the endeavor is made to teach a bit of history and a bit of 
religion at the same time, and each as equally important. The 
danger is that a wrong impression may be left of both. Religion, 
roughly speaking, is to be taught taking the Old Testament nar¬ 
ratives as they are; but history very frequently by taking them 
as they are not. 
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Historical investigation, however, has a place in religious 
education in interesting persons in religious truth. While a 
child receives directly, for example, the religious lesson of the 
story of Cain and Abel through a simple exposition of the story 
according to the material of the Scripture, the lesson of the 
tragedy of human history after sin entered the world may doubt 
less be sharpened for an adult by meeting his inquiry in respect 
to the origin of the story; and thus historical study becomes the 
handmaid of religious teaching. 

I have emphasized the fact that the Old Testament has special 
value in the religious education of children. But it must not be 
overlooked that for this very reason it also has value for the 
religious education of grown-up men and women. Education is 
a continual process. Sentiment influences the soul; association 
and recollection move the will. The source of first impressions 
quickens and revives them in later life; and for this reason the 
Old Testament should always be read in our homes and churches. 

And then also, though in certain respects the teachings of the 
Old Testament in reference to God as he is revealed in connec¬ 
tion with human life and with nature need the supplement of the 
New Testament teachings and those of the modern church, 
yet they are very beautiful and full of truth. There is a won¬ 
drous revelation of divine love in the Old Testament. The whole 
aspect of God as there revealed is, indeed, that of love. Man is 
made in the divine likeness and image, as though God would 
have a fellow upon whom he could lavish gifts and affection. 
Paradise is prepared for him; and when Paradise is lost, then 
begin promises and manifestations of divine grace looking ever 
forward to a Paradise to be regained. The whole story of Israel 
is one of grace and love. Israel was the least of all nations. She 
had nothing to recommend her. She was always stiff-necked 
and rebellious. And yet Jehovah loved her. Her woes became 
his woes; her affliction his affliction. She might, like an adul¬ 
terous woman, be faithless toward him, but he would never leave 
nor forsake her. Her redemption was sure in the end to come, 
because he changed not and his love never wavered. 

Equally, however, with these conceptions of divine love given 
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in the Old Testament, we need those of divine wrath against sin. 
Stories like that of the flood and of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah are still timely, not only because God was gracious 
to Noah and Lot and their families, but also because he destroyed 
the inhabitants of the earth and of the cities of the plain. 
Israel’s extermination of the Canaanites is an awful picture. 
But seeds of moral decay at the present time work destructions 
comparable to those given in the Old Testament; and while our 
philosophy may differ from that of the Old Testament writers in 
some particulars, it is well to remember that sin is accompanied 
with horrors at the present day. 

It is interesting also to note how even the modern scientific 
thinker recurs to forms of expression identical with those of the 
Old Testament in reference to the relation of God to nature. 
In one of his recent works the late John Fiskesays: “I often 
think, when working over my plants, of what Linnaeus once said 
of the unfolding of a blossom: *I saw God in his glory passing 
near me and bowed my head in worship.’ ” This utterance of 
Linnaeus is a perfect Old Testament expression and form of 
thought. It is paralleled, when we turn from the flowers to the 
stars, in the words of the Psalmist who says: 

The heavens declare the glory of God ; 

The firmament showeth his handiwork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night showeth forth knowledge. 

— Ps. 19:1, 2. 

The simple Old Testament expressions convey religious truth in 
a way that cannot possibly be matched by any modern forms of 
thought, because nature, according to the Old Testament, is 
never viewed for her own sake, but only as a revelation of God. 

But to become religiously educated one needs not only the 
inspiration of a knowledge of God, but also the inspiration of 
the knowledge of man and of oneself. This also is most abun¬ 
dantly imparted by the Old Testament. Human nature is there 
revealed. Humanity speaks through its pages. The joys and 
sorrows of mankind are pictured, of youth and manhood and 
age, of motherhood and fatherhood, of-home, of wars and peace. 
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And all the delineation is in respect to man's relation to God or in 
respect to the question of right and wrong. This was the upper¬ 
most question to the Hebrew people, as their story is told in the 
Old Testament records. Other questions seem to have faced 
other peoples—that of commercial prosperity, the Phoenicians; 
of beauty, the Greeks; of order and dominion, the Romans; but 
of righteousness and holiness, the Hebrews. In reality the 
thought and struggle of all these peoples may have had much 
in common, but the Old Testament records the life of the 
Hebrews only from this religious point of view, and presents in 
a far more extensive and concrete form the struggle for righteous¬ 
ness and holiness than even the New Testament. The New Tes¬ 
tament gives precept and rule and the sublime ideal in the life 
of Christ; but ordinary human action is in a large degree want¬ 
ing. This is given in the Old Testament in typical characters. 
In the story of Adam and Eve we behold how man is tempted 
to sin and how he yields and falls; in the story of Cain and 
Abel, how jealousy can lead to murder; in the story of Noah, 
how the righteous are saved. Abraham is a type of the faithful; 
Isaac, of the weak and yielding; Jacob, of the strong and 
crooked whom grace finally subdued: Esau, of the frivolous; 
and Joseph, of the noble and wise. 

Thus through the entire Old Testament glimpses are given of 
human life which, like the lives of men and women around about 
us, arouse thought and regulate conduct. No such types of 
religious significance can be found anywhere else in literature; 
and these are all labeled at their moral worth, and in them is the 
rarest combination of the simple and the profound. Children 
read Old Testament stories and are duly impressed with the les¬ 
sons which they are designed to teach. Yet they contain mate¬ 
rial showing a deep knowledge of human nature and wonderful 
dramatic skill. In the story of the Fall the mysterious connec¬ 
tion between knowledge and boldness to sin, the workings of 
conscience, the relation of guilt, if not to death, yet to the terror 
and curse of death, are given with such essential truthfulness 
that George Adam Smith says : “ After all the centuries of man's 
acquaintance with himself, after all the analyses of philosophy 
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and ethics, we have hardly reached deeper than this ancient 
examination of the human heart/’ Something similiar we find 
in other narratives, and thus they furnish the most usable mate¬ 
rial for the preacher. 

All of the complex workings of the human soul appear to be 
given in Old Testament characters. With a few bold strokes of 
the pen they are sketched, where a modern writer requires a vol¬ 
ume. The dramatic action also is often wonderful. Take, for 
example, the story of Naaman the Syrian, where we have the 
great and valiant captain a leper, the sympathy and saving advice 
of the little captive maid, the quest for health with the letter to 
the King of Israel, the fright of the king at the demands made 
upon him, the prophet’s reply that there was a God in Israel, the 
message of the prophet to Naaman, the Syrian’s anger, the per¬ 
suasion of his servants, his healing bath in Jordan, his return to 
the prophet, Elisha’s refusal of gifts, the vow of Naaman, 
Gehazi’s appropriation of gifts, his hiding the stuff, his detection, 
Elisha’s rebuke of Gehazi, and the servant’s going forth as a 
leper white as snow. All this is compressed into a single chap¬ 
ter as solid and as eloquent as ever was written. “They have a 
miraculous talent of style, those Old Testament writers,” says 
Alexander Whyte, speaking of this chapter; “our very best 
authors cannot hold the candle to them.” 

Modern scholarship tells us that many of the Old Testament 
characters are touched by the imagination. Doubt is cast upon 
the historical reality of some. But this does not diminish their 
value in conveying religious lessons. Criticism may teach that 
the story of Joseph is in many respects ideal. But no criticism 
can ever dislodge the moral feeling that the story of Joseph 
arouses: that one ought not to yield to temptation; that one 
should go to jail rather than do wrong; that God somehow and 
somewhere does vindicate the righteous. Criticism will dull the 
force of the story of Joseph only when it intrudes itself. Here 
again distinct religious use of the Old Testament and its literary 
and historical study are liable to be conflated. They should be 
kept clear and distinct. Historical investigation often lessens 
the religious value of an Old Testament character. Ahab in the 
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Bible is a type of a very bad man; in reality he was an able and 
vigorous king. Modern scholarship unearths that side of his 
character which the sacred writer passes over as recorded in the 
book of the Chronicles of ‘ the Kings of Israel. That lost book 
had great historical value; but we are not aware that it had any 
religious value. One does not necessarily receive a religious 
education through becoming acquainted with the history of the 
Hebrews, and much less with the history of the Assyrians; but 
one does receive such an education in taking the Old Testament 
at its face value; in studying it to receive the spiritual nutriment 
which it was designed to give, rather than the process by which 
that nutriment was created. 

My consideration thus far has been chiefly of the historical 
books of the Old Testament, which appeal to children and youth. 
In the prophetical we have another class of literature, in which, 
since narrative is wanting, the appeal is made almost exclusively 
to adult minds. How, then, do men and women receive a reli¬ 
gious education through the prophetical books ? First, in the way 
which I have already emphasized, in being impressed with the 
righteous and loving and retributive character of God and his 
all-controlling power over the destinies of mankind. A spirit of 
optimism is given from the prophets: faith grows large; nerve 
and strength are implanted to endure the ills of life. 

But the prophetical books have a function especially in 
arousing the conscience in reference to public wrongs. These 
writings are concerned with the fortunes of nations and classes 
in society rather than with the life of specific individuals. They 
proclaim the impending fate, not only of Israel, but likewise of 
Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Tyre, Philistia, Moab, Ammon, and 
the other neighbors of Israel. These nations are weighed some¬ 
times in the balance simply in regard to their treatment of Israel; 
and here is a notion which we must abandon as an incomplete 
statement of fact. Humanity is one; all mankind are the Lord’s 
people. But almost equally are the nations weighed in reference 
to moral conduct in general—that of one people toward another, 
and that of one class in society toward another. And thus warn¬ 
ings are given against the greedy and covetous oppression of the 
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poor by the rich; against the prevalence of drunkenness, against 
bribery and corruption in high places; against cruelty in war¬ 
fare; against lawlessness of every kind; against the lust for 
national conquest. These writings on public questions stir the 
conscience. Through them men may be aroused to abolish the 
sweat-shop and the gin palace, to protect the Indian and the 
negro, to purify the halls of legislation, to forbid the partition 
of China, and to repress “the unspeakable Turk.” This is the 
great educational value of the Old Testament prophets. 

The question is sometimes mildly raised at the present time 
whether nations or even corporations are amenable to the laws 
of Christian conduct which we apply to individuals. The Old 
Testament answers this question in the affirmative, and in a way 
that applies directly to modern life. There is no hereafter for 
nations. The divine reckoning of rewards and punishments for 
them takes place here. And prophets lay bare the secret of 
national ruin and disaster. The fall of Israel, followed by that 
of Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, and other peoples, is depicted 
according to moral causes, and serves as a perpetual warning to 
communities and peoples of the present day. 

In the poetical books and those of wisdom literature we have, 
in addition to material common with the other books, that which 
we may call appropriate for a second stage in religious education 
after God in history and nature has been fully recognized. It is 
the stage when man now speaks and gives the result of his own 
experience. His own inner life is revealed; the result of his 
observations is recorded. In this, of which I must speak most 
briefly, we find two main contributions for religious education. 
One is that which is given in the book of Proverbs, where pru¬ 
dence is especially inculcated. This is inferior; yet even this is 
not to be neglected or despised, because wisdom may well be a 
forerunner of love. Certainly obedience, industry, integrity, 
temperance, modesty, and similar virtues have a large place in a 
truly religious character. And the warnings written for young 
men in ancient Jerusalem are equally applicable for those dwelling 
in modern cities. 

In this connection may be mentioned also the moral precepts 
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of the Pentateuch, and especially the ten commandments, which 
have always had such a large place in the religious education of 
Christian communities. These are akin to the wisdom literature, 
because they present universal truths applicable not simply to 
Israel but to all mankind. 

The higher contributions of the poetical books are a stimulus 
to faith. The souls of believers speak in these writings, and in 
their utterance we find an experience akin to ours. This is the 
charm of the Psalter and of the book of Job. Something is fur¬ 
nished for every mood: a thanksgiving for an hour of joy, a 
supplication for one of distress, a confession for one of penitence, 
a doubt akin to our own in facing the mysteries of life. The 
sympathetic thus is everywhere expressed, but always in such a 
way as to increase our faith, to give that inward peace and furnish 
that word of consolation which is so important for others. This 
is the great work of the poetical books and of the wisdom litera¬ 
ture, in a religious education, and properly crowns and completes 
that furnished by the Old Testament as a whole. 

Thus the Old Testament remains indispensable as furnishing 
the material for spiritual nutrition, and occupies a place that 
nothing else can supply. Well, indeed, was written of it in the 
New Testament that it is “profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness: that the 
man of God may be complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work’* (2 Tim. 3:16). 
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By Professor Charles Gray Shaw, Ph.D., 
New York University, New York City. 


A THEORY of Jesus Christ based upon his life represents a new phase 
of religious thinking. Even the biography of Christ may be regarded 
as a recent product of modern thought, belonging practically to the 
nineteenth century. In the year 1781, when Kant’s Kritik appeared, 
J. J. Hess brought out his Lebensgeschichte Jesu; this work was one of 
the earliest in the field of biographies of Christ. Before this time, 
during the modern enlightenment when many a philosophic problem 
was for the first time broached, the question of Christ’s history was not 
taken up, although deist writers like Collins and Woolston criticised 
various phases of the same. To Woolston especially Strauss again and 
again confesses his indebtedness. From its peculiar point of view, the 
system of natural religion could hardly find any value in such a subject 
as Christ’s personal history j inimical to all forms of process, and to all 
phases of the positive in religion, this theory considered all things in 
the light of reason. Because the nineteenth century has been pervaded 
with the historical spirit, it has evinced an interest in the actual career 
of Jesus; and in independence of traditional Christology there has 
arisen the question as to Christ’s character and career. How shall the 
study of this question be pursued ? 

The philosophy of religion, which surveys the religous sentiment in 
its independence, also provides a means of studying the idea of Christ. 
His personality is studied, not in the light of an abstraction, but as a 
concrete element in the actual history of religion. Christ is a religious 
personality; he is also a historical factor. In himself uniting the ideas 
of religion and history, Christ became a revelation. Religion in gen¬ 
eral has ever been affected by its priest or prophet; world-religions 
are closely associated with great names. Apart from Christ, Christian¬ 
ity is nothing; and where religion is studied, not as an abstraction, but 
as a living and qualitative fact, the question as to the nature of a person¬ 
ality like Christ’s becomes as vital as the problem of the world, of the 
soul, or of God. The discussion as to Christ’s nature must thus be car¬ 
ried on in the sphere of religion where it is appreciated. Here it is 
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asked: Who was Jesus ? What can He be to us today ? To answer 
such questions, it is imperative to discover the conditions under which 
our thought apprehends its problems. As a result, it is hoped that we 
may be able to place the problem of Christ in its proper light. 

Like the essence of Christianity, the idea of Christ is twofold ; it 
consists in the belief of Jesus himself and in the disciples’faith in him. 
The belief and doctrine of Jesus have changed man’s impression of the 
world and human life. As a result, man believes in Christ himself. 
The importance of this belief for religion cannot be overestimated; at 
the same time there must be noted the tendency to press on to the 
source of the Christian doctrine in the person of Christ. In the his¬ 
tory of this religion, the believer has been affected first by its Founder; 
then, by his teaching. Christ is esteemed as something more than a 
teacher; he is presently regarded as the object of religious veneration. 

This is not to say anything about the metaphysics of Jesus; too 
long has Christendom delayed in its anxiety to deduce a rationale of 
why and how the historical Christ should be. May it not be more con¬ 
sistent with the principles of actual faith to begin with the life as given 
in history ? Then we can proceed with the aim of satisfying religious 
need, rather than by trying to produce a logic of theology. Christ has 
appeared ; what can He become to us ? We see that there is in man a 
religious life, and that in the light of this a new goal is presented to his 
activities. This life with its goal cannot well remain indifferent to the 
personality of one like Christ. Forthwith there arises the question : 
Of what value is the idea of Christ to us? 


I. 

I. In its development Christian thought was originally affected by 
the Christ idea of the epistles rather than by the gospel descriptions. 
In this way the progress of Christianity seems to have been from the 
epistolary to the evangelical form of expression. The apostolic con¬ 
ception of Christ is an essentially twofold one, appealing to thouglit and 
to life. Christ represents an idea worthy of most profound specula¬ 
tion ; in addition to this, he is related to the believer’s most intimate 
experience. Through Christ, God was conceived of as creating the 
world; and by this same Christ man is redeemed from the world. By 
means of Christ’s death man is reconciled to God; through his life 
man is saved. Such conceptions predominate in apostolic thought. 
In the particular case of Paul, who is the leader in this style of reason¬ 
ing, Christ’s life and death are viewed in a second way — as practicall 
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related to the religious life of the believer. The believer dies with 
Christ to all sin or taint of the world; he lives in Christ, being risen 
with him from the dead. The Christian’s thought of God is thus 
bounded by the idea of Christ, while his estimate of human life is based 
upon Christ’s character and career. 

Where the soul felt itself saved from the world and living in Christ, 
the awakened religious consciousness became anxious to know what the 
actual life of the Redeemer had been. In response to some such sen¬ 
timent the gospels were written. The question, “ What think ye of 
Christ ?” arose in connection with rabbinism; the answer to it which 
is found in the book of Acts tends to return to the Old Testament. 
Christ is the Son of David; at the same time he is Lord, for he is 
risen from the dead while David’s sepulcher is still present. Like the 
apostles, the evangelists were of a twofold mind : Christ is the national 
Messiah; he is also the Son of God. In the popular mind Jesus was 
Judah’s deliverer from Rome; he was also considered to be the divine 
Logos, redeeming man from the world. The further term, “Son of 
man,” was applied in a way calculated to suggest conceptions either 
political or theological. The evangelists may not have appreciated the 
subject which they undertook, but they did not fail to point out the 
extraordinary character of their Lord: “These [things] are written 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that 
believing ye may have life in his name” (John 20:31). In this way 
they summed up their own writings and adjusted them to the demands 
of a faith in Christ. Yet Christ was to them more than their accounts 
of him. Once write all that Jesus did, and the world itself could not 
contain the books which should be written. The gospels are not a 
biography of Christ, or a treatise on his teaching; written to serve a 
religious purpose in various Christian communities, they make a direct 
appeal to the religious consciousness, where they evoke worship. 

2. For the working out of the New Testament idea of Christ we 
must look to modern rather than to mediaeval thought. This is not 
due to the fact that the actual faith of the church was warped, but is 
rather to be attributed to the inappropriateness of patristic and scho¬ 
lastic philosophy. Our world and our view of human life are essentially 
different from the conceptions of a thousand years ago; hence the 
explanation of any idea which we now entertain is, and must be, 
peculiar to our own methods. History abides; religious literature is a 
constant factor in civilization; but the explanation of this history and 
the theory of such literature vary from age to age. Perhaps as never 
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before, we are seeing the importance of that reality which is given in 
history. In connection with the religious sentiment this is strikingly 
true; archaeology has revealed a new world of literature. Such methods 
have only enhanced the character of the New Testament. The year 
1859 is significant, not only for the publication of the Origin of Species^ 
but as well for the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus. Where the 
peculiar nature of religion is appreciated, and where history has been 
justified, the personality of Jesus is more likely to receive adequate 
treatment. 

Leading thinkers in modern philosophy have not hesitated to take 
up the problem of Christ. They have done this in a manner which 
was at once free from traditionalism and characteristic of their own 
methods. During the Enlightenment the markedly political tendency 
was everywhere present. In the system of Hobbes modern political 
and theological theory finds an inception. According to this thinker, 
belief in Christ consists in the recognition that he was the Messiah. 
All other determinations fall below the standard of rational religion and 
evangelical faith. Similar to this is the thought of Locke. By him 
the essence of Christianity was found in the idea that Jesus was the 
Christ. Now both Hobbes and Locke urged such views for the benefit 
of a politically free religion ; so devoid is the idea of Christ of meta¬ 
physical determinations that the absence of such in any theory should 
not prevent the latter from receiving full toleration. The value of such 
views must not be passed over lightly; for hereby was it pointed out 
that the true idea of Christ was the New Testament one, and that this 
was reconcilable with modern thought. 

Modem idealism has likewise included within its field the funda¬ 
mental ideas of the Christian religion. In the cases of Kant and 
Hegel this is clearly seen. The one has shown how closely connected 
with positive religion is human character; the other has made possible 
a historical view of religion. As a result, there has been witnessed a 
Kantian and a Hegelian form of Christianity. But neither of these 
thinkers was able to bring out the religious character of Christ or the 
historical view of his career. To Kant, Christ exemplified the Son of 
God viewed as an ideal; as a human copy of a divine being was he to 
be regarded. In Hegel’s mind Christ signified the synthesis of the 
divine and human; he was the God-man. What is lacking in such 
views as these is the reality which comes from history alone. To satisfy 
the religious instinct in man somewhat more than an ideal or a specula¬ 
tive principle is demanded. 
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II. 

Present-day thought must assume a very different point of view. In 
its most general form, the life of Christ is to be considered as an event 
which, taking place in the world’s history, has had the effect of chan¬ 
ging the latter’s course. As a result, we may survey the life of Christ as 
though something most significant had come to pass. Apart from any 
a priori considerations, the history of Christ lies before the mind to be 
judged according to its merits. This historical happening must further 
be considered as making up a peculiar career. Christ conceived of his 
life as a mission; this was carried out, not in response to any earthly 
call, but with a motive which was supernatural. Christ felt himself to 
be carrying on a work which God might perform. The ordinary 
springs of human activity, like praise and fame, utility and power, were 
absent from his mind. “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
Christ’s career thus had about it the character of a singular perform¬ 
ance, wholly unparalleled in the history of humanity. His work was 
likewise a service wrought for the good of man. He who reads the 
history of Christ’s life will feel that for him a singular advantage has 
been achieved; and this, applying as it does to all mankind, is further 
seen to consist in the highest possible benefit. 

I. The force of Christ’s career will be felt when his teaching is 
examined. In such a connection it becomes possible to develop a 
determination of the problem which shall in some wise take the place 
vacated by traditional metaphysics. Today we are anxious to know 
what kind of an impression Christ makes upon the consciousness of 
mankind. Having seen this, we hope to judge of his character. The 
pathway to all this is indicated by his teaching. It is by no means a 
light task to concentrate the doctrine of Christ in a word or even a 
proposition; but, by observing the language of the gospels, something 
like this may be done. Christ’s own thought was affected by ideas of 
God’s fatherhood and kingdom. In a certain sense, this double doc¬ 
trine was the foundation of his teaching. Branching out from it were 
various precepts, centering in the twofold commandment of love toward 
God and toward man. Anxious to express the nature of God, as well 
as to content the aspirations of man’s spiritual nature, Christ employed 
the idea of eternal life. In all this teaching the mind of Christ was 
itself expressed; he personally sanctions his doctrine, just as he exem¬ 
plifies it. 

A nearer view of Christ is obtained when the doctrine of eternal life 
is further examined. The conception of God as the Father with his 
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kingdom may hereby be made more complete. Eternal life belongs to 
God, who bestows it upon the members of the kingdom. The kingdom 
of God is a realm of life eternal; to enter it, a new life must be pos¬ 
sessed. In a similar way, life eternal consists in knowing God and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent. God is life eternal; Christ is the one 
who dispenses the gift. “ Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” In distinction from the idea of the kingdom, 
that of eternal life made an abiding impression upon the minds of the 
disciples, as the epistles clearly show. In itself, and as the mean 
between the principles of the Father and of the kingdom, the notion 
of eternal life is an important one in interpreting Christianity. In the 
same way it becomes essential to a comprehension of Christ’s person¬ 
ality. We may apply it to God, whereby he is no longer regarded as a 
substance, but as a life absolute and everlasting. Christ’s character is 
to be studied in the same light. He is not a thought to be surveyed 
by the mind; nor is he a center of moral activity, appealing to man’s 
will. He is a life, whose value is an abiding one. Possessing eternal 
life, he is at the same time a historical character. To find the eternal 
in the form of time is a religious problem by no means easy. When 
this assumes the personal form, as it does in the question before us, the 
solution is made more satisfactory. 

Christ, as the author of eternal life, is best understood when that 
very idea is applied to him. Said he : “I am the way, the truth, and 
the life.” By means of his person, religion becomes organic. By vir¬ 
tue of his character, the religious life is made intrinsic. “Whoso 
loseth his life for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall find it.” 
In the same way, the personality of Christ exemplifies the imperative 
character of that which he announced. The young man, desirous of 
following him, yet anxious to fulfil his filial obligation, was exhorted 
to let the dead bury the dead and go and follow Christ. The whole 
range of the Christian life is circumscribed by the character of Christ. 
His doctrine lives because he lives; it has force because of his personal 
power. Embodying eternal life, Christ becomes a definite object in 
the religious consciousness of the believer. For the believer to live is 
Christ, and to die is victory. When such effects as these are noted, the 
immense importance of Christ’s person may in some sense be felt. 
Eternal life, instead of signifying that which is purely negative or 
abstract, becomes characteristic and personal. 

But, it is asked, how stands such a view of Christ under the condi¬ 
tions which present life and culture impose upon, us ? In a twofold 
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way this use of Christ’s person has been made; here, by a rigid scien¬ 
tist, anxious to pass from the painful conditions of the natural world to 
that which is more in harmony with spiritual life ; there, by an advanced 
theologian, who abandons the concepts of traditional metaphysics, 
hoping to find in the idea of Christ the kernel of true religion. This is 
the case with Darwin and Herrmann. Darwin’s feeling in this matter 
is revealed in his correspondence, especially in a letter to Asa Gray, in 
answer to whose question, “ What would convince you of design ? ” he 
wrote the following : “ If I saw an angel come down to teach us good, 
and I was convinced from others’ seeing him that I was not mad, I 
should believe in design.”* The organic world following laws of natu¬ 
ral evolution seemed to Darwin to make the question of design a hope¬ 
less one ; so much so that he spoke of himself as being perhaps con¬ 
vinced, “ if man were made of brass or iron, and in no way connected 
with any organism which had ever lived.” • The person of Jesus, which 
is not in fra-organic, but supra-organic, seems well calculated to take 
the place of this desired angel which, coming down to man, should 
teach him good. Relief from the limitation of the purely natural is 
thus found, it may be, in the idea of Christ. 

The case of Herrmann is not so striking, perhaps, as the singular 
experience just recounted; but it is none the less instructive. Accord¬ 
ing to Herrmann, religion finds its center in the fact of man’s salvation 
from the world; religion is thus the belief in a supra-mundane destiny 
for man. But where man is perplexed by the apparently natural and 
historical character of his life, his belief in God leads him to see that 
his historical life is not thus empty, but rather that through such life 
he becomes a partaker of the eternal and unchangeable. But where 
arises this belief in man’s religious destiny ? It arises in connection 
with the idea of Christ. His appearance, in the form of a historical 
phenomenon, shows what the destiny of man may be. Jesus manifestly 
belongs to a superior order of life; at the same time he appears in his¬ 
tory. When we perceive his career, we are in a better position to see 
the true end of human life. Such is the peculiar evolution of Christ’s 
historical life; with the incident of Darwin, it constitutes a new type of 
thought. 

2. The relation of Christ’s person to his doctrine of eternal life is 
an organic one; he is the true representative of this realm. As for 
man, he finds himself fixed apparently in the world about him ; his 
life is wrapped up in nature and history. For that which is eternal no 

*See ScHURMAN, God, p. 193. •Rid. 
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room is made. Divine design and human destiny seem to be entirely 
absent; and nothing in the series of events which we call the world 
and its history is calculated to make up for that which is thus wanting. 
Lessing, who despaired of finding eternal truth among the phenomena 
of history, yet regarded the latter as producing the knowledge of God 
and immortality. This was in connection with the history of the Jews. 
But the personal history of Christ brings out the same truth in a man¬ 
ner more definite and valuable. We are able to believe in God’s design 
and presence in the world, for in the light of these the life of Christ 
was manifestly ordered. In the same way it becomes possible to believe 
in man’s destiny, inasmuch as the career of Christ shows how a human 
and historical life may yet belong to an order of things which is beyond 
nature and history. In man these same principles may likewise be 
found; but here they are presented as problems, not as solutions; as 
desires which are unsatisfied. The solving and completing of these 
questions are to be found in Christ alone. 

In this way it comes about that eternal life relates itself to human 
history. Although a historical character having a human career in the 
world, Christ embodies eternal life in himself. We cannot regard him 
as the child of his day and generation, but must go on to consider him 
as a Master of the ages. It is easy to see that Christ has made an 
impression upon the world; to him history has become subject. When 
the character of Christ is related to that religious life which has devel¬ 
oped by means of a historical process, we begin to see what he meant 
by his words: “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” Without his influence the history of occidental thought 
would have been infinitely different. Since this is so, the problem of 
“evidences of Christianity” assumes today a form very different from 
the traditional one. Christianity is here, for Christ has appeared; 
evidences need not be evoked to show this. The truer problem arises 
when, feeling the influence of Christianity and Christ, we endeavor to 
determine the essence of this religion and seek properly to interpret 
the character of its Founder. By emphasizing the idea of eternal life, 
we may thus see the true bearing of Christ’s person. If the doctrines 
of the Father and the kingdom elucidate the idea of God, the idea of 
eternal life magnifies the historical character of Christ. 

It remains to be observed how the teaching of Christ, in the shadow 
of which we are keeping, had its peculiar influence upon the Master 
himself. True, it influenced men and society, human life and human 
history; but the truest appreciation of these wonderful ideas was found 
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in Christ, who had learned them from God. In the Father he most 
thoroughly believed; to the will of God, as portrayed in the kingdom, 
he was completely subservient. Faith and obedience were thus perfect 
in him. These two attributes of his life may be more clearly seen in 
their completeness when their development is observed. In the New 
Testament Christ is represented as increasing in wisdom, as well as 
learning obedience. Finally, he knew God so perfectly that it was 
said, and by himself: ‘‘No man’knoweth the Father save the Son and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.*' At the same time his will 
was in perfect harmony with the Father's. So direct was Christ's atti¬ 
tude toward God, both in thought and in life, that his character was 
marvelously affected. It could not be otherwise. In especial connec¬ 
tion with the passion does this appear. The “ Captain of Salvation 
became perfect through suffering." “Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered." The ideas of 
the Father and his kingdom, of the Son and eternal life, were no 
longer mere ideas in Christ's mind as a teacher. They had become 
living realities. He and his Father were one; the work of establishing 
the kingdom was finished; Christ's career became life eternal. 

III. 

What Christ may become in human experience may now be seen by 
connecting the idea of his person with the thought of religion. Here 
the character of Christ assumes its proper perspective, while the prob¬ 
lem and task which the religious consciousness presents are more per¬ 
fectly handled. Traditional thought has not seen this with any degree 
of clearness; current theories of Christ's person vibrate between specu¬ 
lative notions and purely ethical ideals. Christ is either metaphysical 
or moral. It is as an example that Christ is today esteemed; but such 
an idea falls far below the religious estimate of his person. He is 
rather to be looked upon as the evidence of a new life. The concep¬ 
tion of example is limited and fragmentary, just as it is far inferior to 
the idea which represents Christ as the manifestation of a life, super¬ 
natural and eternal. We look to Christ, not merely as one who may 
aid us in arranging the details of our everyday existence, but rather as 
the author of a new scene of things where religion indeed may be 
realized. The one view appeals only to scattered and superficial 
activities, which seek to be directed by asking, “What would Jesus 
do?"; the other makes its way to the very soul of man, as he endeav¬ 
ors to pass from the unsatisfactory conditions of immediate existence 
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to that which is more satisfactory. Then Christ appears in all the 
power of his personality, and with his doctrine of eternal life he makes 
this possible. 

But this evaluation of Christ’s person, as well as the solution of the 
religious problem, depends upon the idea of religion which may be 
entertained. Where a profound conception of religion and a thought¬ 
ful view of Christ are brought out, nothing but gain can accrue to each 
when they are united in our thought. According to the seriousness 
with which the fact of religion is apprehended, and the difficulty which 
it presents is felt, will the person and performance of Christ be valued. 
In general, and with the briefest possible mode of expression, it may 
be said that religion denies the whole world, and man’s immediate life 
in the same, to affirm a new realm where eternal life is manifest. Prac¬ 
tically viewed, religion consists in an effort on the part of the soul to 
affirm itself over against the world with its unsatisfactory conditions. 
To accomplish such a task, help must come from without the pale of 
earthly existence; when the soul sees this it is constrained to believe 
in God, who is not only the author of eternal life, but the one who 
makes possible the actual attainment of it by man. 

In the history of religion the more definite solution of this ques¬ 
tion, theoretically and practically viewed, is to be found. Because this 
history comprises various stages, which represent different degrees of 
advancement from purely natural existence to eternal life, it affords a 
series of efforts by means of which the soul, inspired by a peculiar 
hope, may emancipate itself and live in its own true sphere. This 
progress of the religious spirit, as the latter slowly realizes itself, is 
accompanied by successive revelations on the part of God. As man’s 
religious character becomes more and more perfect, his view of God 
assumes a correspondingly more worthy form. This twofold move¬ 
ment culminates in Christianity, which forms a peculiar unity of the 
human and divine. Where man’s religious life becomes an eternal 
one, God’s character is seen to be absolute. 

But the Christian religion is nothing apart from Christ. It may be 
religion, pure and undehled, just as it may stand for the final stage in 
the development of human worship; but it is likewise saturated with 
the ideas and influence of its Founder. A searching view of his char¬ 
acter can only show that he was possessed of the religious life, and that 
in the highest degree. Who more completely than he turned away 
from the world, denying its power over him ? Who more fully than 
he asserted the reality of eternal life, and the presence of the Father’s 
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kingdom ? Christ himself was religious, and in a manner far different 
from the usual experience of mankind. So perfectly did Christ realize 
the religious principle that he was able to affirm of himself: “I have 
overcome the world.** To this he added the positive truth: “My 
Father and I are one.** No longer was the religious life an ideal or 
hope; it had suddenly become a fact. As a result, Christ is an object 
of the most intense interest to the religious consciousness. After 
writing his Leben Jesu Strauss spoke of Christ as “the highest object 
we can possibly imagine with respect to religion; the being without 
whose presence in the mind perfect piety is impossible.** Such a con¬ 
ception is significant indeed. Religion without Christ would be as 
empty as the sense of beauty without art. When Christ is once seen, 
the danger of mere subjectivism passes away. No longer are we enter¬ 
taining ideals; no longer arc we content with hopes; Christ is come 
and religion is realized. In comparison with such direct evidence, the 
results of metaphysical and moral theorizing about Christ*s person and 
character are at once set aside as being insufficient. There is a more 
excellent way. Perceiving the gain that accrues to our religious con¬ 
victions when we look at the religious career of Christ, we willingly 
relinquish all attempts to demonstrate the essential nature of Christian- 
ity*s Founder, just as we set aside all purely moral constructions of his 
character. 

The religious view of Christ maintains a superiority to be found, 
neither in the method of speculating upon his being, nor in the more 
practical manner of estimating the activities of his will. By virtue of 
the religious method human feelings are more perfectly satisfied, just 
as the problem of Christ seems to be placed in a more satisfactory 
light. No longer is it necessary to speak of the “human** and the 
“divine** in Christ; for these words, which find no place in the New 
Testament, suggest a dualism which it is no longer necessary to set up 
or to overcome. These notions are the product of a mediaevalism 
which desired to canonize; as also of a modernism which goes to the 
other extreme, that of secularism. Neither of these expressions evokes 
the religious principle in man. The “divine** in Christ does not afford 
us a means of attaining to eternal life; the “human** view does not 
measure up to the demands of the religious problem. Here is the 
final test. We would regard Christ as the being who makes possible 
the highest religious life. For this peculiar insight is demanded. 

Both in the career which Christ pursued and in the character which 
he possessed, the religious consciousness in man finds an unwonted 
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satisfaction. At once the aspirations of the human heart are realized. 
It is true that popular thinking loves to dwell upon the distinction 
between the ideal and the real. The ideal is felt in the mind, but 
never realized in experience; hence the pain of disappointment and 
defeat. But is this the true state of the case ? Certain it is that the 
mind forms images and sets up trains of thought which are distinct 
from the actual conditions of life; and these floating ideas may seem 
to be more varied and wonderful than the given facts of experience. 
But here the reverse would seem to be true. Christ in his historical 
life surpasses all messianic interpretations; his kingdom is not of this 
poor world. What is actually experienced in him could not have been 
produced by the imagination of man. God is in human history and 
communes with human life. The plan and purpose of that divine life, 
are now seen to be in some sense parallel with our own strivings, when 
these are interpreted after the manner of Christ. The perpetual fear 
which engrosses the heart, when it asks, “What is the end of human 
existence?” is overcome by that assurance which is found in Christ, 
that to man belongeth life eternal. 

W’hat sort of impression has Christ made upon the soul ? This is 
a question which our current psychological tendencies put forth. The 
answer to it must not be made in the spirit of an easy-going sociology 
which goes on to speak of the ameliorating influences of Christ’s teach¬ 
ing and example. Humanity has been helped in a more essential way 
Nor is the effect of the idea of Christ upon the mind to be measured 
according to the subjectivism of psychology. We do not care to 
know how we feel when we think of Jesus, but would discover the 
manner in which his character appeals to a more, profound religious 
consciousness. In such a connection as this that vivid conception of 
eternal life which it has been his work to create appeals to us as the 
altogether desirable and the one thing needful. 

Christ is, then, the author and finisher of our faith in eternal life; 
all this is due to the fact that he is the religious character par excel- 
lence. Hereby he becomes the direct object of human faith. Deter¬ 
mined in this way, the person of Jesus is open to a new series of 
qualities; chief among these are faith, which makes of Christ an object 
of belief, and worship, which contributes sanctity to the idea of his 
person. When the religious consciousness is aroused within man, he 
cannot content himself with thoughts about Christ, nor will he be 
satisfied with an exercise of activities which may be directed toward 
his person. To fulfil the demands of the heart, Christ must be wor- 
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shiped; but this adoration must be understood and undertaken in a 
worthy sense. How often and how vainly do we seek to portray the 
character of Christ, with the result that our words end in mere compli¬ 
ment or praise I “Good Master” was the term used by one of the 
earliest of these admirers; in rebuking him, Christ disdained the 
shallow flattery, and then showed him how serious was the search after 
eternal life. Worship as applied to him shall not consist of any sacer¬ 
dotal process; for such an attitude of mind is too subjective. Christ 
is a religious object, the highest which we know; our attitude toward 
him is to be determined only after profound religious feeling. Then 
the neligious consciousness is hlied and eternal life made possible. 



CHRIST THE CONSOLER. 

—Carl Bloch. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: ISAIAH 9:6. 

A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
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—Ginsburgy Hebrew Bible, i8g4. 


8ti miStov iy€wig$ri ^fuv, viM o5 ^ iyevi^Orj iwl rev 

&PLOV avTov, Kol icoXctroi ro 6vopLa avrev MeydXrj^ PovXij^ ^yyeXo9 * y^ 
dpegvtpf ini rois dp^ovra^ koI vytiav avr^. 

— Swele, The Old Testament in Greek, i8g4. 


Parvulus enim natus est nobis, et filius datus est nobis, 
et factus est principatus super humerum eius: 
et vocabitur nomen eius, Adrairabilis, consiliarius, 

Deus, fortis, pater futuri saeculi, princeps pacis. 

— Tischendorf's Edition of the Vulgate, 1873, 


For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given : and the gov¬ 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counselor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace. 

—Authoriued Version, ida. 

For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the gov¬ 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counselor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace. 

—Revised Version {British edition), 1883, 
—Revised Version {American Standard edition), igoi. 


For a child is born to us, a son is given to us, and the government 
rests upon His shoulder, and they call His name: Wonder, Counselor, 
Strong God, Eternally Father, Peace Prince. 

— Delitzsch, Commentary on Isaiah {Eng, iransl.), i8go, 
449 
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For a child shall be born to us, a son shall be given to us; and the 
sovereignty shall be upon his shoulder; and they shall call his'name 
Wondrous-counselor, Mighty-lord, Booty-taker, Prince-of-peace. 

— MUchell^ Isaiah : A Study of Chapters I-XIf iSgy. 


For to US a child is born, to us a son is given. 

And dominion rests on his shoulder, 

And his name will be Counselor of Wonders, 

Mighty Divinity, Father of Spoil, Prince of Peace. 

— Cheyne, Isaiah {Rofyehrome Bihle), iSgS. 


For a child will be born to us, a son will be given to us. 

And the government will rest upon his shoulders; 

And his name will be called: Wonderful Counselor, 

Divine Hero, Eternally Father, Prince of Peace. 

—Biblical World. 
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A COURSE OF STUDY IN OUTLINE FOR THE KINDER¬ 
GARTEN GRADES OF THE BIBLE SCHOOL.® 


By Professor George W. Pease, 

Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 

OUTLINE FOR GRADE B. 

GRADE SUBJECT: ALL NATURE WORKING TOGETHER WITH GOD THE 

CREATOR. 

Topic I. The sun. Lessons: (i) The sun giving light. (2) The sun giving 
warmth. (3) The sun giving life. (4) Review. 

Topic 2. The rain. Lessons : (5) The rain refreshing the flowers. (6) The 
rain refreshing the animals. (7) The rain cooling the air. (8) Review. 

Topic 3. The wind. Lessons: (q) The wind scattering the seed. (10) 
The wind carrying the rainclouds. (i 1) The wind changing the air. (12) 
The wind helping man. (13) Review. 

Topic 4. The seasons. Lessons: (14) The story of the spring—waking 
time. (15) The story of the summer—growing time. (16) The story of 
the autumn—harvest time. (17) The story of the winter—resting time. 
(18) Review. 

Topic 5. The insects. Lessons: (19) The ants* home life. (20) The ants* 
daily work. (21) The bees* home life. (22) The bees* daily work. (23) 
Review. 

Topic 6. The birds. Lessons: . (24) The story of the bird*s nest. (25) The 
story of the birdlings. (26) The story of the watchful father. (27) The 
story of the first lessons. (28) Review. 

Topic 7. The animals. Lessons: (29) The stor}- of the beavers—building 
houses. (30) The story of the squirrels—laying up food. (31) The story 
of the deer—warning of danger. (32) The story of the horse—protecting 
the weak. (33) Review. 

Topic 8. The work of man. Lessons: (34) The story of some grains of 
wheat—in the wheat-fields. (35) The story of some grains of wheat — in 
the flour-mill. (36) The story of some drops of water—in the clouds. 
(37) The story of some drops of water—supplying our homes. (38) 
Review. (39) The story of the forest tree—in the great forest. (40) The 
story of the forest tree—in the saw-mill. (41) The story of a piece of 
coal—in the dark mine. (42) The story of a piece of coal— in the factory 
and home. (43) Review. (44) The story of a bit of wool. (45) The 

* Completed from the Biblical World for November, 1903, pp. 369-81. 
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story of a bit of cotton. (46) The story of the flowers. (47) The story of 
a picture. (48) The story of a song. (49) The story of a book. (50) 
Review. 

SPECIAL LESSONS. 

(51) The Christmas lesson (in its proper place). (52) The Easter lesson 
(in its proper place). 

Suggestive Lesson Plans for Grade B. 

(Lessons 9 to 11.) 

LESSON 9. THE WIND SCATTERING THE SEED. 

Lesson material. 

For story: “How the West Wind Helped Dandelion/' from Poulsson's 
In the Child's World, pp. 65 ff. 

For study: Gould, Mother Nature's Children, pp. 121-28; Morley, Little 
Wanderers: Weed, Seed Travelers; Beal, Seed Dispersal, 

llust rative material and suggestions. 

Objects: Dandelion, maple, milkweed, and thistle seeds. 

Picture: “ Spring,” Knaus. 

Blackboard: As the story is developed, sketch the picture of the dande 
lions with the wind blowing away the seeds. 

Literature: Use the following verse, adapted from the “Weather Vane,* 
by Laura E. Richards, given in Blow's Songs and Music of Froebel's 
Mother Play : 

“ Pretty seeds, what makes you fly. 

Now here, now there, now low, now high?” 

“ *Tis the wind lifts me! 

'Tis the wind drifts me! 

Tosses me in merry play, . 

Here and there and every way.” 

Memory verse printed on slips of paper for distribution. 

Observation: Ask the children to watch, during the week, for seeds that 
the wind can scatter about, thus helping God to make the world beautiful. 

Lesson treatment. 

Connecting links : Review the lessons about the rain helping. Also review 
the memory verse and the other verses which may have been learned in 
connection with the lessons. For the next few Sundays we are to learn 
about another helper which God has and which we have, and about some 
of the ways in which this helper helps. 

Preparation : 

General for the section: Question the children about the wind. It can¬ 
not be seen, but we know that it is here because we feel it. Who 
sends the wind? What does it do? Our stories for the next few 
Sundays will tell us of different ways in which the wind works or 
helps. 
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Special for the lesson: Question the children about garden seeds. If 
one wants flowers, what must be planted? Who plants the seeds? 
Where? But we And flowers and plants in the fields and in the 
woods, not alone in the gardens. Do they come from seeds? Do 
these seeds have to be planted? Yes, and we shall see in our story 
today how this is done. 

Presentation: Present the story matter in the following detail: 

1. Dandelion and her friends: (a) Field friends—sun, rain, wind,birds, 
wild flowers, {d) Garden friends—cultivated flowers, morning glory, 
sweet pea, etc. 

2. Dandelion at work, making seeds. 

3. Dandelion and the two children: (a) Max and Nannie gathering 
seeds. (^) They slight Dandelion in the gathering, (c) Dandelion's 
questions. 

4. Dandelion and the friendly wind: (a) Dandelion's wish. (^) D^de- 
1 ion's wish answered by the wind, (r) Dandelion's happiness. 

Suggestions for developing the story and using the illustrative material: 
Try to have the children see the four pictures as suggested by the story 
outline. As the dandelion and her field friends and garden friends are 
described, sketch on the board the garden with the dandelion prominent 
When the description of dandelion at work making seeds is given, draw 
the seed balls; and when the work of the west wind is spoken of, make 
seeds flying from the balls in the direction of the wind. At the close 
of the story show the different seeds, and point out to the children how 
well adapted the seeds are to being carried about by the wind. Show 
the picture, and encourage the children to talk about it. Ask the chil¬ 
dren a few simple questions, the answers to which shall express the 
main elements of the story. Then repeat to the class the verse about 
the “ Seeds and the Wind," and finally give the memory verse and have 
the children repeat it, but do not try to have it committed to memory at 
this time. 

Desired results. 

The impression of the wind as another one of God's helpers, helping him 
in his plans by scattering the seeds everywhere to make the world beauti¬ 
ful. A deepening of the impression that everything is doing something 
to help, and a strengthening of the desire on the part of the child to be 
a helper in whatever way he can. 

Memory verse, 

“ He causeth his wind to blow” (Ps. 147:18^^. 

Home work. 

Pasting into the album the selected picture, ** Spring," together with the 
slips containing the memory verse and the verse about the ** Seeds and 
the Wind." Review of the lesson story by the parents. Reading to the 
child the verse about the “Seeds and the Wind." Helping the child to 
commit to memory the memory verse. Observation work as suggested. 
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LESSON lO. THE WIND CARRYING THE RAIN CLOUDS. 

Lesson Material, 

For story: A portion of the story (adapted), “Do What You Can,*’ from 
Poulsson’s In the Child's Worlds p. 235 ; see the story outline below, 
“ How the Wind Helped the Farmer.” 

For study: i Kings 18:41-46; Gray, Nature's MiraclesNo\, I., pp. 60-87; 
Buckley, Fairy Land of Science ^ Lectures III, IV; £y tinge, “Story of the 
Morning-Glory Seed,” in the Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories. 
Illustrative material and suggestions. 

Pictures: “June Clouds,” Hunt; “Landscape with Mill,” Ruisdael. 
Blackboard: A sketch of the held, the growing com, the gathering clouds, 
and finally the welcome rain. A few lines with the crayons will suggest 
the various parts of the picture; the simpler the sketch the better. 
Literature: Use the following verse, adapted from Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
“Wind Song”: 

O wind a-blowing all day long! 

O wind that sings so loud a song! 

I saw you toss the kites on high. 

And blow the clouds about the sky, 

And all around I heard you pass 
Like ladies* skirts across the grass. 

O wind a-blowing all day long! 

O wind that sings so loud a song! 

Memory verse printed on slips of paper for distribution. 

Observation: Ask the children to watch, during the week, for the wind 
blowing the clouds about. Perhaps they may see the wind blow the 
rain clouds across the sky, bringing rain to them. 

Lesson treatment. 

Connecting links: Briefly review the last lesson. Last Sunday we saw one 
way in which the wind helps. Today we shall learn about another way 
in which this helper works. 

Preparation: Question the children about plant growth. After the seeds 
are planted, what is needed to make them grow? Plenty of good air? 
And sunshine? Yes, and something else. The rain? Yes, and our story 
today will tell us how the wind helps to bring the rain. 

Presentation: Present the story matter in the following detail: 

1. The farmer and his cornfield: (a) The farmer prepares his field. 
(h) He sows the com. (c) He cares for the field—harrowing and 
weeding it. 

2. The need of rain: (a) No rain falls upon the field, (d) The com 
begins to wither, {c) The farmer fears he will lose his crop, {d) 
He goes out every day to watch for rain. 

3. The gathering of the rain clouds: (a) Great,rain clouds are seen in 
the distance, {b) The farmer anxiously watches the clouds, (f) His 
great disappointment — no rain comes. 
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4. The wind and how it helped: {d) The wind sees the fanner's trouble. 
{d) It blows the rain clouds over the cornfield, (c) Abundance of 
rain falls, (d) The joy and thanksgiving of the fanner. 

Suggestions for developing the story and using the illustrative material; 
Try to have the children see the four pictures as suggested by the story 
outline. As the story is developed, sketch the various scenes. In the first 
scene the fiat side of the crayon may be used to draw the field; one 
or two stalks of com will be enough to suggest the entire field to the 
children. As the second part of the story is told, sketch the sun in 
in the upper left-hand comer of the board. For drawing the rain 
clouds use the fiat side of the crayon and begin at the right of the board. 
As the last part of the story is told, erase the sun and fill in the sky with 
more of the heavy clouds. A few downward strokes of the crayon from 
the clouds will suggest the rain storm. At the close of the story show 
the two pictures, and let the children talk about them. Ask the children 
a few simple questions, the answers to which shall express the main ele¬ 
ments of the story. Then repeat to the class the verse about the wind, 
and finally have the children repeat the memory verse, and ask them 
what they have already learned about this wind that God causes to blow. 

Desired results, 

A deepening of the impression of the wind as one of God's helpers, helping 
him in his plans by blowing the rain clouds about that the seeds which 
have been planted everywhere, in the fields, and in the gardens, and 
the meadows, may have the rain which is needed to make them grow. 
A deepening of the impression that everything is doing something to 
help, and a strengthening of the desire on the part of the child to be 
a helper in whatever way he can. The wind helps in various ways ; the 
children may help in various ways. 

Memory verse, 

“He causeth his wind to blow" (Ps. 147:18a). 

Home work. 

Pasting of the selected picture, “June Clouds" or “Landscape with Mill," 
into the album, together with the slips containing the memory verse from 
Stevenson's “ Wind Song." Review of the lesson story by the parents. 
Reading to the child the verse about the “ Wind." Helping the child to 
commit thoroughly to memory the memory verse. Observation work as 
suggested. 


LESSON II. THE WIND CHANGING THE AIR. 

Lesson material. 

For story: See the story outline below, “How the Wind Brought Gladness 
to Many." 
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For study: McRoy, “The Story of a Breeze,** in Poulsson's In the Chiles 
World, pp. 390-92; Bryant, “The Evening Wind; ** Gray, Natures 
Miracles, Vol. I, pp. 60-87; Buckley, Fairy Land of Science, Lectures 
III, IV. 

Illustrative material and suggestions. 

Pictures: Use pictures of any large city, such as the Perry Pictures, Nos. 
2001, 2002, 2003, and 2004. 

Literature: Use the following verses, “What the Winds Bring,** by E. C. 
Stedman, found in the Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories: 

“Which is the Wind that brings the cold?'* 

“The North Wind, Freddie, and all the snow, 

And the Sheep will scamper into the fold 
When the North begins to blow.'* 

“ Which is the Wind that brings the heat ? '* 

“ The South Wind, Katy, and com will grow. 

And peaches redden for you to eat. 

When the South begins to blow.** 

“ Which is the Wind that brings the rain ? ** 

“ The East Wind, Arty, and farmers know 
That cows come shivering up the lane 
When the East begins to blow.’* • 

“Which is the Wind that brings the flowers?** 

“The West Wind, Bessie, and soft and low 
The birdies sing in Summer hours 
When the West begins to blow.** 

Memory verse printed on slips of paper for distribution. 

Observation: Ask the children to watch, during the week, for the wind 
blowing the smoke from the chimneys. Also ask them to note changes 
in the air due to the warm and the cold winds that blow at different times. 

Lesson treatment. 

Connecting links: Review of the last two lessons. Have the review include 
the memory verse and the results of the children's observation work. 
We have learned about two ways in which the wind helps, and today we 
shall learn about a third way. 

Preparation: Question the children about their summer experiences. Was 
the weather ever warm ? And were they sometimes very hot and tired ? 
Were they always well ? If sick, how did they feel on a very hot day? 
Was the air always clear and pure ? Why not ? (Smoke, gas, dust, etc.) 
And have they often wished that the air might be made pure, and refresh¬ 
ing and cool ? Our story today will tell us how this is done, and of the 
helper who does it. 
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Presentation: Present the story matter in the following detail: 

1. The wind clearing the air: (a) Smoke, gas, and dust make the air 
impure. (^) The need of pure air. (c) The wind makes the air pure 
by blowing away the smoke, gas, and dust, (d) All the people are 
glad as they breathe the pure air. 

2. The wind cooling the air: (a) The hot days in the city streets, (d) 
The suffering it brings to all—men and animals, (c) The north wind 
blows and cools the air. (d) All feel the cool breeze and are glad. 

3. The wind refreshing the workers: (a) The great shops and factories 
of the city, (d) The many hot and tired workers, (c) The cool wind 
blows through the open windows, {d) The workers are cheered and 
strengthened. 

4. The wind refreshing the sick: (a) The great city hospitals, (d) The 
many sick ones, (z*) The discomfort and pain caused by hot days. 
(d) The wind changes and cools the air. (/) The sick ones are 
refreshed and helped. 

Suggestions for developing the story and using the illustrative material: 
As the blackboard is not to be used, the teacher will have to make the 
story a word-picture, presenting the four scenes as vividly as possible. 
Show the pictures of the city streets and buildings, as the story is told, 
and let the children talk freely about the different scenes after they have 
been pictured to them. Ask the children a few simple questions, the 
answers to which shall express the main elements of the story. Then 
repeat to the class the verses about the ** Winds," and have the children 
repeat the memory verse. At the close of the lesson ask about the three 
ways they have found this wind that God causes to blow, helping him 
in his plans. 

Desired results. 

The deepening of the impression of the wind as another one of God's 
helpers, helping him in his plans by changing and cooling the air, thus 
bringing health and gladness to all of God's creatures. A further deepen¬ 
ing of the impression that all the natural forces are God's helpers, work¬ 
ing with him, and a strengthening of the awakened desire on the part of 
the child to be a helper like them. If the wind can help in so many 
ways, surely a little child can find many ways in which to help. 

Memory verse, 

“He causeth his wind to blow" (Ps. 147: i8a). 

Home work. 

Pasting of the selected picture into the album, together with the slips con¬ 
taining the memory verse and the verses about the “ Winds." Review 
of the lesson story by the parents. Reading to the child the verses 
about “What the Winds Bring." Review and drill on the memory 
verse. Observation work as suggested. 
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Books Relating to the Work of Grade B. 

A. reference reading for the teacher. 

Andrews, The Story of My Four Friends (Ginn & Co., Boston). 

Baskett, The Story of the Birds (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

Bradish, Stories of Country Life (American Book Co., New York). 

Buckley, The Fairy Land of Science, and Winners in Lifts Race (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York). 

Burroughs, Birds and Bees, and Sharp Eyes and Other Papers (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston). 

Chase and Clow, Stories of Industry, Parts I and II (Educational Publish¬ 
ing Co., Boston). 

Edgar, The Story of a Grain of Wheat (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 
Gould, Mother Nature's Chi/dren (Ginn & Co., Boston). 

Kelly, Leaves from Nature's Story Book (Educational Publishing Co., 
Boston). 

Lindsay, The Story of Animal Life (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 
Martin, The Story of a Piece of Coal (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 
Merriam, Birds of Village and Field (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 
Miller, A First Book of Birds (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 
Rawlings, The Story of Books (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

Vincent, The Animal World (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

Weed, The Insect World (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

Wilkinson, The Story of the Cotton Plant {D, Appleton & Co., New York). 
The magazine Birds and Nature (A. W. Mumford, Chicago). 

B. SUPPLEMENTAL READING FOR THE* PUPIL. 

(To be read to the pupil by the parents.) 

Bass, Stories of Animal Life (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston). 

Bartlett, Animals at Home (American Book Co., New York). 

Chase, Stories from Birdland, and Stories from Animal Land (Educational 
Publishing Co., Boston). 

Eddy, Friends and Helpers (Ginn & Co., Boston). 

Pierson, Among the Farmyard People, Among the Meadow People, Among 
the Pond People, Among the Forest People, Among the Night People (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Boston). 

PouLSSON, In the Child's World (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.). 
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THE ELECTION OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 

By a unanimous vote of the Executive Board, at a meeting held on 
October 9 last, the office of General Secretary to the Association was 
filled by the election of Ira Landrith, LL.D., of Nashville, Tenn. For 
six months, since the Convention last February, it has been the effort 
of the officers of the Association to secure as General Secretary a man 
with the varied high qualities and experience for which the office calls. 
The success of this effort is now announced. 

Dr. Landrith is a southern man. He was born in Texas in 1865, 
and received his collegiate and theological training at Cumberland 
University, in Lebanon, Tenn. During the past thirteen years he has 
been at Nashville, in large part engaged as editor of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian^ the official organ of the denomination. He has made him¬ 
self one of the most conspicuous and most influential members of that 
branch of the church. He is a leading member of the important com¬ 
mittee of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church which is negotiating a 
union of that denomination with the Presbyterian Church North. 

In his theological position and in his church relations. Dr. Lan¬ 
drith has established a reputation for wise conservatism; at the same 
time the Cumberland Presbyterian under his editorship has manifested 
large vision and progressiveness. Those who are familiar with the 
religious papers of our country have recognized that the Cumberland 
Presbyterian is one of the best. 

Dr. Landrith’s activities, however, have not been confined to the 
work of his denomination. He is chairman of the State Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, through which office he has 
been a leader for years in Association affairs, not only in that state but 
in national matters. When the Committee of Twenty-One on Associa¬ 
tion Policy was appointed a year or two ago — the most important com¬ 
mittee that the Young Men’s Christian Associations have ever created— 
Dr. Landrith was chosen a member. 

He has been widely influential also in Christian Endeavor work, 
being a member of the Board of Trustees of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. He was one of the prominent speakers at the 
recent Endeavor Convention in Denver. When the convention of the 
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same organization was held in Nashville a few years ago Dr. Landrith 
was chairman of the local committee of arrangements, and in face of 
exceptional difficulties made the convention in its local aspects one of 
the best ever held. 



IRA LANDRITH, LL.D. 

The Newly Elected General Secretary of the Religious Education Association. 


In addition to these unusual services to religious organizations, he 
has rendered a most conspicuous service to the municipal welfare of the 
city of Nashville. A few months ago, as chairman of a citizens* commit- 
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tee of one hundred, he led a municipal reform and secured the election 
of a reform mayor. -By this service Dr. Landrith became one of the 
most distinguished citizens of that city. In connection with this move¬ 
ment he influenced the editorial policy of every daily paper in Nash¬ 
ville, and himself wrote many of the articles which appeared in all of 
them, and which led to the success of the reform movement. 

Considering these facts, it is not strange that much persuasion was 
needed to secure Dr. Landrith as General Secretary of the Religious 
Education Association. The Cumberland Presbyterian Board felt that 
they could not get along without him as leader and editor of the 
denomination, and the citizens of Nashville felt that without his assist¬ 
ance the reform movement might lapse. Notwithstanding the pressure 
brought upon him to remain in Nashville, Dr. Landrith had an enthusi¬ 
astic vision of the possibilities of the Association and strong faith to 
believe that these possibilities could be realized. 

That the highest hopes of the Executive Board may be accom¬ 
plished with Dr. Landrith as General Secretary is guaranteed by the 
high qualities of leadership, administrative power, and executive ability 
which Dr. Landrith possesses. His special fitness for the position 
will increasingly become manifest to those who. have not yet had an 
opportunity to know of his past achievements. 

Dr. Landrith entered upon his duties as General Secretary of the 
Association November i, and will make his residence in Chicago as soon 
as his relations in Nashville can be terminated.* 

* Dr. Landrith, in announcing his acceptance in the Cumberland Presbyterian^ 
says in part: ** Not the least of the motives for going [to Chicago to become General 
Secretary of the Religious Education Association] is to assume a relation requiring, 
not merely all the time, but every energy of a man, however varied his tastes or 
numerous the lines along which he enjoys projecting his activities. Not quite satis¬ 
fied through these thirteen busy and blessed years to sit continually at an editorial 
desk, and having persuaded myself, though probably not by any means all of my 
friends, that the pulpit, platform, summer assembly, civic reform movement, and work 
for young people were not only all good, but would even the better qualify an 
editor for his desk duties, I have found in these things the satisfaction which editorial 
work alone could not fully give. I like pens, but 1 love people. 

** Another determining reason for agreeing to go to Chicago has been the 
increasing conviction that the Religious Education Association has come providen¬ 
tially into being for just such a time as this, and that it promises to be the most phe¬ 
nomenally and comprehensively useful interdenominational and international religious 
movement of modern times. Intimate recent association with the men most con¬ 
cerned for the Association’s well-being has compelled me to believe that every evan¬ 
gelical church, and every really righteous man, movement, and method, has much to 
gain and nothing to lose by cordial co-operation with this omni-denominational 
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A PERMANENT EDITORIAL SECRETARY. 

The appointment on November 6 of the permanent Editorial 
Secretary of the Religious Education Association completes the execu¬ 
tive staff of the organization, and enables the Association to go for¬ 
ward in full strength to accomplish its great mission. The work of 
the Editorial Secretary will be to edit all the official publications of 
the Association, authorized by the Executive Board. The principal 
publication is the regular yearly volume of the Proceedings of the 
annual convention, which this year was a large octavo volume of over 
four hundred pages, and in 1904 will contain twice as much matter; 
other publications are the Official Bulletin issued several times a year, 
the circulars of information, reports of investigations by Department 
or special committees,^ monographs on the various phases and problems 
of religious education, and other similar literature already projected. 

The new Editorial Secretary is Professor C. W. Votaw, Ph.D., of 
the University of Chicago, who has been closely connected with the 
movement from the beginning. When the Council of Seventy, in 
October, 1902, undertook to secure the establishment of this organiza- 

agency for making stronger, wider, and deeper every devout man*s faith in God. 
Having had absolutely nothing to do with the suggestion of my name, and nothing to 
do with promoting the proposition for my election, and having been studiously kept 
in ignorance of all the facts, so that I did not know I had been considered until my 
election was practically assured, I have been sufficiently unembarrassed from the first 
to demand, when I came to consider the call, all the information there was to give 
concerning the incipiency, aims, and spirit of the Religious Education Association; 
and my friends in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church will not need to be told that 
due care and caution have been exercised by me, and that I now know that the Associa¬ 
tion will advocate nothing, because it desires to accomplish nothing, not in accord with 
the best wishes of the most thoughtful, earnest, and conservative religious leaders in 
all the churches. In a word, I have learned enough about the cause to be able to 
stand for it without reservation of any kind, and with an enthusiasm born of such 
unqualified indorsement and confidence. 

** It ought to be unnecessary to add that I am still to be a Cumberland Pres¬ 
byterian, countinuing all my denominational relations and activities except as editor. 
If my successor wishes to have it so, I shall also be most happy to be, if not a weekly, 
at least a frequent correspondent of this newspaper in whose columns I am most at 
home. Nothing in the environments I am about to enter need divorce me from either 
my church membership, denominational loyalty, or Cumberland Presbyterian alle¬ 
giance in any way. If it had been otherwise the position would have had no attractions 
for me. It shall not be my fault, therefore, if I do not accomplish, as I think it is 
possible to do, and that, too, without violating any other obligation, more for my 
beloved church than would have been possible in an exclusively denominational 
position.” 
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tion, Professor Votawas Recorder of the Council of Seventy conducted 
the correspondence which brought about the Chicago Convention last 
February. Since that time he has served as Acting Secretary to 
the Association, performing the duties of both General and Editorial 
Secretaries until November i, when a permanent General Secretary was 
secured, as announced above. 

Professor Votaw was born in 1864, the son of a Congregational 
minister, and is himself of that denomination. He was educated at 
Amherst College (A.B., 1888; A.M., 1891), Yale University(B.D., 1891), 
and the University of Chicago (Ph.D., 1896). He has been connected 
with the University of Chicago since its beginning in 1892, first as 
instructor, and later as assistant professor of New Testament literature. 
He is managing editor of the Biblical World, author of The Use of 
the Infinitive in Biblical Greek (1896); Inductive Studies in Acts 
(1898), etc. He has been continuously engaged for twenty years in 
Sunday-school work, Bible-class teaching, and popular lecturing on the 
New Testament in the New England and New York Chautauquas, and 
many other assemblies and conventions. 

The work which he has already done for the Association is evidence 
of his devotion to its interests, and his firm belief that its ideas and 
plans can within a generation transform the present religious and moral 
education. 


ARRANGEMENTS AND PROGRAM FOR THE NEXT CONVENTION 
IN PHILADELPHIA. MARCH 2-4, 1904. 

The second annual Convention of the Religious Education Asso¬ 
ciation is to be held in the city of Philadelphia early in March next, 
in accordance with the action of the Board of Directors taken in Boston 
July 7 last. 

Three full days will be occupied by the Convention, namely, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, March 2, 3, and 4. (Because of 
necessary local conditions, these dates are moved forward one day from 
those which were selected by the Board of Directors and first announced 
in the Circular of Information of the Association.) 

The great general theme of the Convention will be, “The Bible 
IN Practical Life.” It is the feeling of all that a true and clear 
discussion of what the Bible can do for our present life will be the most 
helpful service which the Association can perform at its next annual 
meeting. The method of presenting this subject may be seen in the 
outline program of the Convention given below. 
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As will appear there also, the mornings of the Convention days will 
be given to separate sessions of the seventeen Departments of the Asso¬ 
ciation ; the Board of Directors will meet in the afternoon of the first 
day (Wednesday), and the general business of the Convention will be 
transacted on the afternoon of the last day (Friday). Thursday after¬ 
noon will be devoted to a joint session of Departments, on the subject, 
“ Religious Education in the Home.” The three evening sessions of 
the Convention will present the general theme in three aspects, “The 
Bible in Religious Experience,” “The Bible in Education,” and “The 
Bible in Social and Civic Life.” 

The speakers for the fifteen chief addresses of the Convention have 
been chosen and in most instances have already been secured. Many 
also of those who will read papers before the Department sessions have 
been selected. 

The Academy of Music has been reserved for the opening session 
of the Convention. The First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, of 
which Rev. Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D., is pastor, has invited the Asso¬ 
ciation to made its building the headquarters and chief auditorium of 
the Convention. This church is located in the center of Philadelphia, 
within a few blocks of the railroad stations, and at the central point of 
the street railway systems of the city. The building is a rnagnificent 
new modern structure, with every means for successfully accommodating 
a great meeting. Other churches and assembly halls in the vicinity of 
the First Baptist Church will be available for sessions of Departments, 
and for overflow meetings. The closing session of the Convention will 
be held in the Baptist Temple, of which Rev. Russell H. Conwell, 
D.D., is pastor; its auditorium is the largest and best in Philadelphia, 
seating over four thousand people. 

The local arrangements for the Convention are in the hands of a 
Committee of Philadelphia citizens, of which Professor Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, Ph.D., LL.D., of the University of Pennsylvania, is chair¬ 
men, and Rev, C. R. Blackall, D.D., Editor of Periodicals of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, is Secretary. The members of 
the Committee, fifty or more in number, represent most ably all those 
institutions and organizations which exist to promote religious and 
moral education. 

These arrangements will be highly gratifying to all members and 
friends of the movement. It may be confidently expected that this 
second Convention will prove a worthy successor to the first (held last 
February in Chicago), which by many was pronounced the most 
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important religious gathering of recent years. The rapidly growing 
membership and influence of the Religious Education Association is 
evidence of the fact that there is a wise, earnest determination on the 
part of countless individuals, institutions, and organizations to improve 
and to vitalize the religious and moral education of our country and 
our time. 

OUTLINE PROGRAM OF THE CONVENTION. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2. 

10 A. M. to 12:30 p. M. First Session of the Council of Religious 
Education. 

2 to 3:30 p. M. Second Session of Council of Religious Education. 

3 : 30 to 5 p. M. Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors. 

7 : 30 to 10 p. M. First General Session of the Convention. 

Organ Recital. Music by Chorus Choir. Devotional Service. 
Brief Address of Welcome, and Response. 

The President’s Annual Address. 

“The Bible in Religious Experience.” 

First Address: “Its Unique Character and Value as an Inter¬ 
preter of Life.” 

Second Address: “Its Adequacy in Dealing with the Crises and 
Emergencies of Life.” 

Third Address: Its Importance as a Factor* in Promoting 
Spiritual Efficiency and Growth.” 

Discussion. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 3 . 

10 A. M. to 12:30 p. M. Departmental Sessions: 

Universities and Colleges. Teacher Training. 

Theological Seminaries. Christian Associations. 

Churches and Pastors. Young People’s Societies. 

Sunday Schools. The Press. 

Secondary Public Schools. Religious Art and Music. 

Elementary Public Schools. 

2:30 to 5 p. M. Special Joint Session of Departments. 

Devotional Service. Music. 

“Religious Education in the Home.” 

First Address : “The Religious Opportunity of the Home.” 
Second Address: “The Art of Telling Bible Stories.” 

Third Address: “Memory Work in Character Forming.” 
Fourth Address: “Literature as a Means of Religious Education 
in the Home.” 

Discussion. 
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7:30 to 10 p. M. Second General Session of the Convention. 

Organ Recital. Devotional Service. Music. 

“The Bible in Education.” 

First Address : “The Qualities Which Make the Bible Educa¬ 
tionally Valuable.” 

Secortd Address: “The Contact of Biblical Material with the 
Experience of the Child.” 

Third Address: “The Contact of Biblical Material with Adoles¬ 
cent Life. ” 

Fourth Address: “The Co-ordination of the Bible with Other 
Subjects of Study.” 

Discussion. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 4. 

10 A. M. to 12:30 p. M. Departmental Sessions: 

Churches and Pastors. The Home. 

Sunday Schools. Libraries. 

Secondary Public Schools. Correspondence Instruction. 

Elementary Public Schools. Summer Assemblies. 

Christian Associations. Religious Art and Music. 

Young People’s Societies. 

2:30 to 5 p. M. Business Session of the Convention. 

Devotional Service. Music. 

The Annual Business Meeting. 

Address: “The Annual Survey of Progress in Religious and Moral 
Education.” 

Special Communications from Departments. 

7:30 to 10 p. M. Third General Session of the Convention. 

Organ Recital. Devotional Service. Music. 

“The Bible in Social and Civic Life.” 

First Address: “Its Recognition of the Social Needs and Rela¬ 
tionships of Man.” 

Second Address: “Its Solution of the Practical Problems of 
Modern Life.” 

Third Address: “Its Relation to Patriotism and Civic Right¬ 
eousness.” 

Introduction of the Newly Elected President. 

Benediction. 

Fuller information regarding the Religious Education Association 
will be sent upon request to the Executive Office of the Association, 
153-5 LaSalle Street, Chicago. All persons interested in promoting 
religious and moral education are invited to become members of the 
Association, and thus to co-operate most fully with this movement. 
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Rev. David Gregg, D.D., LL.D., has been elected president of 
the Western Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), at Pittsburg, Pa. 

A BOOK entitled The Church and Young Men has just appeared, the 
author of which is Rev. Frank G. Cressey, Ph.D., formerly a graduate 
student of the University of Chicago. The work is a study of the 
spiritual condition and nature of young men, and of modern agencies 
for their improvement. Dr. Cressey has gathered a large amount of 
reliable information upon this subject, and has given us a book of 
much value. It is meant to be a practical treatise on work and methods 
directly useful in the promotion of the spiritual welfare of young men. 
It may be highly recommended to pastors, teachers, and other Chris¬ 
tian workers in the field with which it deals. The volume is published 
by the author at Painesville, O. 

Dr. Marcus Jastrow, after a venerable career as a Jewish rabbi in 
America, died on October 13 in New York. He was born in Prussian 
Poland in 1829, and was educated at Posen, Berlin, and Halle, receiv¬ 
ing the doctorate of philosophy at the last-named university in 1855. 
In 1856 Dr. Jastrow came to this country, and was rabbi of the Rodeph 
Shalom Congregation of Philadelphia, in which position he remained 
until 1892. He identified himself with every movement which had for 
its purpose the advancement of the Jewish people, and as a scholar 
edited the talmudic section of the Jewish Encyclopcedia, He was the 
author of many works, the largest of which was his Dictionary of the 
Targumimy Talmud Babliy Talmud Yerushalim and Midrashimy which 
he had just concluded at the time of his death. He leaves two distin¬ 
guished sons to continue his work. Professor Morris Jastrow, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Professor Joseph Jastrow, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin. 

As MAY be seen in the advertising pages of this issue, the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press announces a two-volume work upon the now 
famous Code of Hammurabi, king of Babylonia about 2250 B. C. Vol¬ 
ume I is to appear in January next, being the work of Professor Robert 
Francis Harper, of the University of Chicago. The entire text will be 
printed, with a transliteration and translation, a glossary and list of 
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signs, a list of proper names, indices, maps, etc. The second volume 
will be prepared by President William R. Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, and will present a comparison of the Hammurabi code with 
the legislative codes contained in the Old Testament. The aim in 
the preparation of this work is to prepare volumes which will be of 
use both to students and to laymen. The history of the code, its text, 
and its relations to the Old Testament legislation are matters of 
unusual interest at this time, and it is hoped through these volumes to 
furnish such information to the reader as is necessary for an under¬ 
standing of the significance of this latest discovery. A page of the 
code in printed cuneiform text is shown in the frontispiece of this 
number. 

The Biblical Club of Springfield, Mass., has issued its program 
for the season of 1903-4. As usual the subjects are of interest and 
importance—so much so, indeed, that they may be recorded here, with 
the names of those who are to read papers upon them: “Wealth and Its 
Uses—A Study in the Social Teaching of the Prophets,*' by Rev. 
Edward Day; “The Story of the Virgin Birth," by Professor William 
H. Ryder; “The Paul of the Acts and the Paul of the Epistles," by 
Rev. N. M. Pratt; “Erasmus," by Professor W. G. Ballantine; “The 
Christ of the Epistle to the Hebrews," by Rev. A. B. Patten; “The 
Christology of Paul," by Rev. D. B. Pratt; “Martineau’s Treatment of 
the Gospels," by Rev. H. G. Pillsbury; “The Problems of the Sermon 
on the Mount," by Professor I. F. Wood; “The Second Coming of 
Christ in the New Testament," by Rev. W. A. Wood; “Jesus* Idea of 
Himself in Mark's Gospel," by Rev. P. S. Moxom; “The Materials 
of the Gospels," by Rev. C. G. Burnham; “The Blood Covenant," by 
Rev, H. P. Woodin; “The Pre-Christian Hebrew Idea of Immortality,"* 
by Professor H. P. Smith; “Judaic Elements in St. Paul's Teaching,' 
by Rev. David Smith Sprague; “Review of Bacon's Sermon on the 
Mounty by Rev. E. B. Robinson. 
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The Sacraments of the New Testament. By Rev. J. C. Lambert. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 430. 

The preceding volumes of the Kerr Lectures have led us to look 
for work of a high order in connection with this lectureship, and we 
are not disappointed in the present volume. Its theme is a vital one, 
and Mr. Lambert has given it a sympathetic, scholarly, and illuminating 
treatment. He proceeds on the historical method, and his discussions 
of the data of the New Testament looking to a formulation of a doc¬ 
trine of either baptism or the Lord’s Supper are sober and balanced. 
He keeps constantly before him in his discussions the tendency of 
critical scholarship to ritualistic overvaluation of the sacraments on the 
one hand, and to depreciation of them on the other. This same criti¬ 
cal scholarship has declared that Jesus instituted neither of the sacra¬ 
ments, since Matthew 28:19 and Luke 22:19^ are both interpolations. 
Believing that the doctrines* of faith should have and actually do have 
bases in historical facts, Mr. Lambert gives much careful attention to 
these foundations of our belief. 

It was Tholuck’s penetrating objection to Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 
that he had written it without first making a careful criticism of his 
sources, and had thus condemned his own work as unscientific. Any 
thorough work on the New Testament today must take account of the 
sources from which it expects to draw its data. Mr. Lambert begets 
confidence by beginning his work with just such an inquiry. He knows, 
however, how to estimate the mass of conjectural criticism which 
arrogates to itself the description “scientific,” and he rightly judges as 
completely unscientific the assumptions which have aimed to reflect 
upon the trustworthiness of our documents by claiming that we cannot 
“identify the earliest written tradition with the facts themselves,” since 
this tradition gives us simply conceptions and practices in vogue when 
it was written down. Two New Testament books, because of their 
bearing on the subject, are specifically estimated—John and the Acts. 
Regarding John he says: “The more reasonable view is that which 
regards it as a genuine composition of the apostle John himself, and a 
work of authentic history, colored no doubt by the medium through 
which it has passed, but conveying without distortion the substance of 
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Christ’s teaching and the true objective relations in which it was set.” 
Acts is accepted as from the pen of Luke, and as in every way reliable 
history. 

Having thus prepared the way, the author proceeds in Lecture II 
to inquire into the historical relations and meaning of baptism as insti¬ 
tuted by Jesus. At the very outset comes the question : “ Is the 
injunction of Jesus in Matt. 28:19 genuine?” It is virtually the only 
authoritative word from Jesus for this ordinance. Did He give it? 
In compact form critical objections are stated and met, arising either 
from theories of the resurrection (Harnack, Keim), or from theories of 
the composition of the gospel (Holtzmann), or from the contents of 
the verse itself (Teichmann, Harnack). Of these, the last are undoubt¬ 
edly the most serious. The silence of the Acts in reg'ard to the use of 
the trinitarian formula in connection with baptism .certainly needs 
explanation. Our author explains it by supposing that the disciples 
did not understand Jesus as prescribing a fixed ritual formulary. A 
striking parallel is given in the treatment of the Lord’s Prayer, which 
passed into all Christian liturgies, but is not heard once in the New 
Testament after its original delivery. A strong positive argument is 
made for the institution of baptism by Jesus, from the difficulty of 
giving otherwise an adequate explanation for its early and universal 
observance. 

From the institution of the rite, the author passes to consider its 
historical relations, and he gives us an extended and instructive dis¬ 
cussion of the baptism of John the Baptist. It is an admirable piece 
of interpretation in accordance with the true historical sense. The 
lines are carefully marked which bound John’s conceptions. With the 
same sense the words of Jesus to Nicodemus are discussed, and if one 
will learn how to meet the criticism of Wendt, that two hands have 
been busy with this incident, let him work through the interpretation 
given here. It will show him how more than one of Wendt’s supports 
of his theory of the construction of the fourth gospel will disappear in 
the light of penetrating exegesis. The outcome of this whole discussion 
is that Jesus took an existing rite and made it the symbol of a fact and 
a relationship which were to be brought about by his redemptive work. 
The fact was forgiveness, and the relationship was membership in the 
Christian community. Here we come first upon the declarations of the 
book which have in view ritualistic misinterpretations of baptism. The 
author succinctly and clearly shows the relation of /la^i/rcwraTc and 
)8airTt{ovr€9 in the words of Jesus. The real task of the disciples, as they 
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went forth to execute their commission, was to “make disciples’* by 
preaching the truth and exemplifying its spirit. They were to call 
men to believe, and, when they believed, to be baptized. Baptism was 
the symbol of their new attitude toward Christ and his church. 

Lecture III is given to a discussion of the general apostolic doctrine 
of baptism; Lecture IV, to a consideration of Paul’s doctrine. Space 
allows us to look only at the general conclusions of this very instruct¬ 
ive part of the book. It is questionable whether an argument for the 
nonessential character of baptism can be made from the silence of 
Scripture regarding the baptism of the one hundred and twenty 
disciples, especially as the baptism with the Spirit is that equipment 
with charismatic powers which seems to be something entirely different 
from the Spirit’s baptism in conversion (Acts 2:1-5). A careful 
review is made of instances in the Acts, and in the epistles other than 
Paul’s, and abundant confirmation found of the Lord’s conception of 
the place and import of baptism. It is when we come to Paul that we 
meet with language which needs most careful examination. Apparently 
he supports a ritualistic view of baptism : “ Arise, be baptized and wash 
away thy sins” (Acts 22:16). “For as many of you as were baptized 
unto Christ did put on Christ” (Gal. 3:27). Even such a careful 
commentator as Sanday* says, in view of passages like Gal. 3:27; Rom. 
6:3, that “the sprinkling of the blood of Christ seals that covenant 
with his people to which baptism admits them.” It is doubtful whether 
the student can find a better, up-to-date study of Paul in reference to 
this subject. It is painstaking, fair, and conclusive against ritualistic 
interpretations. 

In view of controversial questions, curiosity is awakened as we turn 
to the lecture on “The Subjects and Forms of Baptism.” We expect a 
scholar’s estimate of the facts, and not a controversialist’s use of them. 
These are his conclusions: (i) the words of Jesus himself “do not 
determine in any direct way the question as to the proper subjects of 
the ordinance(2) “ the New Testament contains no direct reference, 
whether historical or doctrinal, to the practice of infant baptism(3) 
nevertheless, “infant baptism cannot justly be described as unscrip- 
tural(4) the grounds for it are: {a) the organic continuity of the 
two dispensations, {b) Christ’s attitude toward little children, (r) Paul’s 
language in regard to children of the Christian church, {d) the general 
fitness of the rite when properly administered. In regard to the form 
of baptism, his conclusions are: (i) the form of the act is altogether 

* Commentary on Romans^ in loc. 
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subordinate to its ceremonial meaning as an act of symbolical cleansing; 
(2) taken as a whole, the New Testament evidence is strongly in favor 
of immersion, but it gives us little reason to think that the mode is a 
ceremonial necessity such that the validity of the sacrament was deter¬ 
mined by it; (3) “in the early days of Christianity little importance 
was attached to the question of a formula, provided it was made clear 
when anyone was baptized what Christian baptism really meant, and 
what it implied.** The reader must judge for himself as to whether we 
have here the judgments of a special pleader. 

The second portion of the work is devoted to the consideration of 
the Lord's Supper, and proceeds upon the same method as in the study 
of baptism. The historical facts are first considered and, in view of 
recent discussions, the lecture which reviews the facts of the New 
Testament is of deep interest. Mr. Lambert refuses to accept the 
judgment of Westcott and Hort upon Luke*s text, holding to the 
Textus Receptus; a position which is seconded by a growing consensus 
of scholars. It is singular, in view of the general estimates of this 
gospel, how the testimony of John to the time of the keeping of the 
Feast of the Passover by Jesus and his disciples is being accepted. Our 
author joins those who accredit the fourth gospel: “The only con¬ 
clusion left to us is that Jesus and his disciples kept the feast a day 
sooner than it was kept by the rest of the Jewish community.** He 
ranges himself also with the preponderance of critical opinion in 
support of the belief that the sacrament was instituted in accordance 
with a direct command of Jesus. Having thus obtained his facts, he 
proceeds to the study of them according to the historical method; 1.^., 
he seeks “ to realize what actually took place and to set the actions and 
words of the Savior against their proper background of outward circum¬ 
stance.** Here again ritualistic tendencies in interpretations of this 
scene are constantly in view. He concludes: (i) the procedure of the 
Supper was essentially spiritual and symbolic; (2) the thought of the 
Passover underlay and colored the whole of the proceedings at the 
original Supper. The significance of the Lord*s Supper is summed up 
in the following : (r) it was designed to be a commemoration of his own 
death of sacrifice by which the new covenant was established; (2) it was 
meant to be a means of communion with Christ and with fellow- 
Christians; (3) it was a pledge of Christ*s promised return, and a fore¬ 
taste of fuller fellowship. All these positions are supported by a just 
interpretation of the acts and words of the Master on that memorable 
night, and the whole study is worthy of careful attention. 
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Lecture VIII is concerned with the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
in the primitive church. The vexed question of the relation of the 
eucharist to the common meal is here lucidly and satisfactorily handled. 
By keeping apart in consideration the Jewish-Christian and thegentile- 
Christian territory the discussion is much simplified. In Jerusalem the 
common fellowship meal afforded the most fitting occasion for the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. In Corinth the custom of a common 
meal was, our author thinks, introduced by Paul himself, although the 
social customs of the Graeco-Roman world were by no means unfamiliar 
with the **common meals” in clubs and religious associations. Among 
both Jews and gentiles the culminating point of this common meal was 
the Lord’s Supper. It is not until we come to Justin Martyr that we 
find any clear indication of the separation of the eucharist and the 
agap^. By Tertullian’s time the separation is quite general, brought 
about in fact by the suspicions of the heathen mind regarding it, and 
by the tendency to transmute the rite into a “dreadful mystery.” 
From the study of the three passages in i Corinthians (lo: 1-13,14-21; 
11:17-34) we get the doctrine of Paul, and again we are made to see 
how carefully the apostle keeps from any such interpretation of the 
ordinance as gives countenance to a “real presence” in the ritualistic 
sense, or from any such emphasis as makes the observance of the 
eucharist an essential to salvation. 

The last lecture considers the Johannine teaching and later trans¬ 
formations of the Scripture doctrine. The uses that have been made 
of John 6: 51-58 in the discussions of the Johannine problem are familiar 
to all New Testament students. If this passage refers to the Lord’s 
Supper, it throws the history into confusion and betrays a later hand. 
The careful position taken by Mr. Lambert in regard to John’s gospel 
gives him the just understanding of this section. It has no direct 
reference to the Lord’s Supper, and is therefore not out of place histori¬ 
cally ; yet its figurative presentation of the appropriation of Christ by 
faith is such that the Lord’s Supper is a fine “illustrative commentary” 
upon it. This admirably states the truth. With the study of this passage 
the review of the data of the New Testament comes to an end. The few 
remaining pages of the work are devoted to marking the changes which 
came upon the doctrine in the ante-Nicene age. The whole presenta¬ 
tion is a real contribution to the literature upon the New Testament. 
It is the book to which one can turn for a fresh, careful, truthful, lucid 
interpretation of the sacraments. 

James Stevenson Riggs. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, 

Auburn, N. Y. 
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Solomon’s Temple in the Light of Other Oriental Temples. By 

Emanuel Schmidt, Ph.D. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1902. Pp. 71. 

The author of this work is a brother of Professor Nathaniel 
Schmidt, of Cornell University, who is well known to biblical scholars. 
The little treatise which composes this book was presented to the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago as a thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
and it is a not unworthy thesis for the brother of such a scholar. The 
work consists of a brief introduction, a chapter on “The Characteristic 
Features of Oriental Temples,” another on “Preparations for Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple,” a third on “The Plan of the Building,” a fourth on 
“Furniture and Decorations of the Temple,” and concludes with one 
on “The Growth of the Oriental Temple.” 

Dr. Schmidt has thus brought together and co-ordinated a mass of 
useful details. One finds here the principal features of Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Phoenician, and Cyprian temples, and is able to see wherein 
the temple of Solomon resembles these, and wherein it followed an 
original plan. To bring this material together is a real service to 
many readers of the Bible. 

The work is attractively presented. Sometimes, as upon p. 40, the 
type is broken, but such imperfections are few. We welcome Dr. 
Schmidt to the goodly fellowship of biblical scholars. 

George A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr College, 

Biyn Mawr, Pa. 

Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible. By Professor 
S. S. Curry, Ph.U., Newton Theological Institution, Newton, 
Mass. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1903. Pp. xx-f- 
384. $1.50, net. 

More than any man of recent years. Dr. Curry has represented sane 
and scientific methods in the training of the speaking voice. He has 
never been a teacher of young men and women who wished to declaim 
funny pieces or who wished to be coached as to tears and gestures, but 
in Harvard, Yale, Boston University, Newton Theological Institution, 
and in his own School of Expression in Boston, he has educated 
preachers, public readers, and, above all, teachers. There are few 
American teachers of what used to be called “elocution,” and now is 
better known as “expression” or simply “public speaking,” who have 
not been in his classes and who will not testify to the soundness of 
his methods and to his almost fanatical devotion to ideals in his art. 
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Much of his work has been with clergymen, hundreds of whom will 
look back with mingled feelings, it must be admitted, but certainly 
with gratitude, to his uncompromising criticism of their efforts to read 
the Scripture. It will be they, above all others, who will welcome this 
latest book of his, in which, in a broad way, he applies his methods to 
the public reading of the Bible. 

The book is, in fact, an epitome of the philosophy and the art to 
which Dr. Curry has devoted his life. It falls into four main parts: 
(i) “The Problem of the Bible in Worship;*’ (2) “The Message,” in 
which he speaks of the different psychological attitudes with which one 
may approach literature; (3) “The Technique,” which is a summary of 
practical instruction as to public speech illustrated by passages from 
the Scripture; (4) “Preparation to the Service,” in which he deals 
more directly with the actual use of the Scripture in public worship. 
Even a cursory reading will show that Professor Curry has done some¬ 
thing very different from laying down mechanical rules as' to what 
words should be emphasized or what inflections should be used. Here, 
as in all his works, he demands that expression shall depend upon 
impression, and that the first step toward the correct public speech or 
reading is an attitude of mind which shall give color and effect to a 
correct interpretation of the passage read. 

The book also has a high value for an interpreter as distinct from 
the public reader. The ordinary exegetical process seldom involves 
the reading of a passage aloud. It should be a rule of all teachers 
that after a process of interpretation is completed, a student should not 
only prepare a paraphrase, but should be taught to read the passage so 
as to give the actual meaning vocally. If anyone doubts the possibility 
of such a process, he will be disabused by a careful study of this book. 

A word should also be said in appreciation of the literary form in 
which this volume is cast. The reviewer happens to know something 
of the labor which Professor Curry has devoted to every line and every 
word. The book does credit to the author’s care. Dealing with a 
technical subject, its treatment is anything but technical, and Professor 
Curry has performed the almost impossible task of giving literary value 
to a subject which is too often treated with unintelligible vocabularies 
or with a smartness which destroys respect, even though it may com¬ 
mand attention. We earnestly recommend this volume to every 
preacher. A careful study and practice of the principles it contains 
will give new charm and efficiency to the public reading of the Bible. 

S. M. 
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When Did the Story of Paradise Come into Israelitish Thouj^ht ? 

Professor Stade, in his 21 eitschrift for 1903, pp. 172—79, discusses 
the origin of Gen., chaps. 2 and 3, and the time of their entrance into 
Hebrew thought. Having pointed out the indications in the story of 
its Babylonian origin, he calls attention to the fact that the Babylonian 
stories did not enter Israel in literary form, but through oral tradition, 
and were then retold from the point of view of the Yahweh religion. 
An instructive illustration of this is Ezek. 47:12, where the Babylonian 
conception of life-giving water plainly appears, and is brought into 
closest connection with the temple of Yahweh as the source of all 
blessings. The narratives of the patriarchs, the cosmology of the 
priestly document, and the two accounts of the deluge also show that 
they reproduce Babylonian stories worked over in the process of oral 
tradition. 

This working over of Babylonian stories in the process of oral 
tradition presupposes close contact with Babylonian worship and civili¬ 
zation, such as did not exist in Israel, until the middle of the eighth 
century. This movement culminated under Manasseh, Amon, and 
Josiah, when the temple became a pantheon and the sun and the stars 
were worshiped therein. In this period only can we place the entrance 
of Babylonian thought into Israel’s life. The argument that such 
transference of thought was possible in the period illustrated by the 
Tell el-Amarna letters has no more force than as if one were to refer 
the Latin of the humanists to the legions of Varus. Influence from 
abroad was exerted upon Israel also during the Persian, Greek, and 
Talmudic periods. In the post-exilic age scholars are accustomed to 
make distinctions between the various periods in determining the time 
of the incoming of a thought from outside, but both Assyriologists 
and theologians seem to think the earliest days the only ones to be 
considered in the pre-exilic period. No one can deny that in the time 
prior to Israel’s entrance Canaan was deeply influenced by Babylonian 
thought, and that this thought may have been handed on to the 
Hebrews is, of course, possible; but proof must be forthcoming in 
each individual case. The sabbath is probably an instance of this 
early influence and transference. 
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But the creation story is excluded; for on the supposition of its 
early adoption the pre-prophetic religion of Israel would be wholly 
inexplicable. It was not till after the middle of the eighth century 
that, as a result of the preaching of the prophets, Yahweh was exalted 
to such an eminence as that he could be regarded as the originator of 
the world-process. Then Israel first became a participant in world- 
history, and Yahweh had passed beyond the danger of being looked 
upon as merely one among the Babylonian gods. 

Gen., chaps. 2 and 3, comes then from the time when monotheism 
was developing. Gen. 3:22 does not conflict with this; the existence 
of other gods besides Yahweh was perfectly in harmony with the 
thought of the time. The serpent of the Paradise story shows that we 
are still in the pre-exilic age in Gen., chaps. 2 and 3; the conception 
of Satan has not yet developed. That we are not far from the exile 
appears from the fact that in Ezekiel for the first time are seen many 
instances of borrowing from Babylonia, and that, as Zechariah shows, 
this process became more common in later times. 

The presence in Solomon’s temple of vessels and figures belonging 
to Babylonian mythology indicates nothing as to Israel’s knowledge 
of Babylonian myths in Solomon’s day, but only evidence the effort 
put forth to attain royal splendor. The Phoenician builder worked in 
the features familiar to him, without any objection on the part of his 
employers, who were ignorant of their significance and only eager for 
architectural magnificence. 


Jesus* Teaching Concerning Divorce. 

In the Expository Times for October, Mr. W. C. Allen, of Oxford 
University, replies to the argument of Dr. A. Merx in his book Die vier 
kanonischen Evangelien that Matthew’s account of Christ’s divorce 
teaching is more original than Mark’s. It will be recalled that 
Matthew’s account (19 : 3-9) contains the exceptive phrase which permits 
divorce on one ground, while Mark’s account of Jesus* teaching (10:2- 
12) does not contain the exceptive phrase, but leaves divorce uncon¬ 
ditionally condemned. Mr. Allen shows that the Mark account is the 
more original, and that the author of the gospel of Matthew has 
inserted the exceptive phrase into Mark’s account, thereby introducing 
a foreign and inconsistent element; and it is unlikely that Jesus should 
at any other time have sanctioned an exception to the inviolability of 
the marriage bond which in this specific teaching he declares to be a 
departure from the original purpose of God in creation. Mr. Allen 
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docs not undertake to explain the origin of the exceptive phrase, but 
leaves the matter with this question : Is it due either to the Jewish- 
Christian element in the church which found it difficult to reconcile 
Christ’s teaching as recorded by Mark with the inspired law, or to a 
feeling that divorce for adultery is a necessary accommodation, not only 
to pre-Christian, but to any known form of humah society which is not 
purely spiritual ? 

Why Did Christianity Conquer the Roman Empire? 

This subject has been one of profound study and exposition on the 
part of many eminent historians of the first centuries of our era. An 
excellent brief discussion of the problem is given by Professor Griitz- 
macher, of the University of Heidelberg, in the Expository Times for 
October. The question which he seeks to answer is: What was the 
secret of the triumph of Christianity over the ancient world ? This is 
his answer: The heathen cults left the religious feelings unsatisfied; 
the heathen mysteries awakened, indeed, in the heart longings after 
redemption, but their mystical rites did not contain what they prom¬ 
ised ; the heathen philosophy preached, indeed, redemption by the path 
of self-abnegation, but it failed to supply the strength for self-redemp¬ 
tion ; the belief in the old world of deities and their myths, which men 
sought to conserve by transforming its meaning, was shattered at once 
by criticism and by skepticism. Christianity took away from man the 
vain dream of self-redemption and pointed him to Jesus Christ as the 
Savior sent by God into a world of sin. Christianity produced heroes 
of faith, who gave to this faith forcible expression in the realm of 
thought as well as of life, who firmly trusting in God counted the world 
as nothing and overcame the world. Christianity set loose the powers 
of active brotherly love, which helped to transform the ancient world, 
with its regardless egoism and its deification of man, into a brother¬ 
hood of redeemed children of God. 


The Two Methods of Converting Men. 

A pamphlet of very great value to the present need is President 
Henry Churchill King’s Christian Training and the Revival as Methods 
of Converting Men, published by the Secretarial Institute and Training 
School 'of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Chicago. The 
pamphlet consists of addresses read before the Lake Geneva Confer¬ 
ence last August. Dr. King deals in a clear and effective way with the 
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two modes of bringing men into the religious life, namely, by revival 
methods and by the method of Christian training. He makes one see 
that, while the two methods are distinct, both methods have their place, 
because conditions and temperaments differ. The method of Christian 
training is receiving great prominence at the present time, and the 
advocacy given it is thought by some to be antagonistic to the older 
revival method. The analysis of human thought and experience which 
the addresses present will go far toward explaining how the two 
methods so different in themselves may both be useful for securing con¬ 
version. These two methods—the sudden and the gradual—are not 
however so far apart. Intelligent revivalism might be called a hastened 
evolutionary process, and the method of Christian training only intro¬ 
duces more gradually much the same motives that an intelligent reviv¬ 
alism employs. It is true also that the most normal and gradual 
growth has its crises large and small, its moments of special insight, 
its sober and strenuous moods, the birth times of great convictions and 
decisions. And, on the other hand, the most sudden and dazzling 
moments of insight have really had long preparation and require pre¬ 
ceding and succeeding experience to bring out their full meaning; and 
their real value can be tested only in life. 

The only objection to the method of Christian training which can 
well be offered is the reiterated claim that only the sudden experi¬ 
ences by reason of their suddenness bear the mark of the divine. 
What underlies this objection is the feeling that the sudden experience 
is less easily referable to simple human causes, since its causal connec¬ 
tions with preceding human states and conditions are not readily seen, 
and thus the sudden conversion is more confidently referred to God’s 
direct work. There is this fundamental truth in the position, that God 
does act directly upon men and that religious life needs to believe in 
the reality of God’s presence and activity. But the danger in this lies 
here: to emphasize so exclusively the divineness of the sudden is a 
virtual denial of God’s presence in the rest of life, a tendency which is 
ultimately irreligious, since it tacitly implies that God is at work only 
at the points so emphasized. 

The method of Christian training needs to be guarded against five 
errors: (i) emphasis upon the merely intellectual side of religion; (2) 
lack of a powerful grip through feeling upon the life of the man; (3) 
losing the sense of God in it all; (4) losing a deep significant inner 
life as the support of all outer activity; (5) ignoring basic tempera¬ 
mental differences between men. The errors to be guarded against in 
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the revival method are: (i) demanding one type of experience from 
all men; (2) resting in the experience of sudden conversion as com¬ 
plete and sufficient; (3) allowing the reaction which follows any 
intense emotional experience to interfere with the expected results in 
life; (4) maintaining artificially a more or less forced and abnormal 
state which produces a morbidly tense or a hollow aspect in the whole 
religious life; (5) a tendency tow^ard a mechanical and practically 
superstitious view of the Spirit of God in the hearts of men ; (6) failure 
in a sensitive, delicate reverence for the personality and the moral 
initiative of men. 

The methods of the constantly improving evangelism which is to 
come will, then, earnestly seek to avoid these great dangers to which it 
is liable, and which, even under the greatest evangelists of the past, 
have unnecessarily alienated and thrown into darkness many whom a 
different treatment would have reached. For, as another has said, 
“ every method or agency used in Christian work must give account to 
God, not only for the souls whom it wins and saves, bur also for all 
whom it alienates and destroys.” The best evangelism, that seems to 
me to mean, will carefully avoid the mistake of insisting upon one type 
of experience for all men: it will specially guard itself against those 
dangers which naturally attend sudden and marked experiences ; it 
will substitute a clearly personal conception of the work of the Spirit 
of God for the prevalent impersonal conception, which is so liable to 
become mechanical, if not positively superstitious; and it will culti¬ 
vate in every bit of its procedure a spirit of deep reverence for the 
sacredness of the human personality. 
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“During the past six years I have 
had the opportunity, both as super¬ 
intendent and pastor, to follow the 
use of the Bible Study Union Lessons 
in schools of varied types. I believe 
that they create a wholesome appetite for Bible study and a love for the Bible as the 
text-book of the Christian life. They satisfy the bright pupil and hold him to the Sunday 
school. Scholars who continue in these courses for a number of years gain actual knowl¬ 
edge of the great sweep of Bible history and vivid impressions of the unfolding truth of 
God’s progressive revelation. Thus they fit teachers and church workers, as well as 
sound the call to personal confession of the Master. The distinctly spiritual phase of the 
coming Sunday’s lesson may with profit be used as the topic of mid week prayer service. 
This helps to solve the problem of attendance on this service and unifies the church 
around a central theme of prayer and thought.”— Rev. F. D. Elmer, First Baptist 
Church, Winsted, Conn. 


References 
by Permission 


New 

Testimonials 


consider the Bible Study Union 
Lessons far superior to anything 
yet published, for a practical system¬ 
atic course of study. They are the 
only feasible series for a graded Bible 
school. When we first introduced them 
seveq years ago there was consider¬ 
able opposition. After the first year, 
and ever since, the vote to continue 
them has been STRICTLY UNANI¬ 
MOUS.”— N. E. Fuller, Con- 
gregationalChurch, Corning, M. V, 
• 

I have used the Bible Study Union 
Lessons for almost ten years. In my 
judgment they have no equal. They 
have succeeded in interesting children 
in the study of the Bible who were 
never interested before.”— Eev. tVm. 
MacCormack, All Saints Church, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

a 

“We have used the Bible Study 
Union Lessons for ten years and in 
every way thry arc most satisfactory. 
The use of this method demonstrates 
its practical character and spiritual 
power.”— Fez/. T. P. Sawin, D.D., 
First Pres. Church, Troy, N. Y. 
a 

** Three years ago we gave our order 
somewhat under protest, fearing that 
the lessons would not prove satisfactory 
to our pupils. A trial of them has 
changed our opinion and we find that 
they give general satisfaction to teacher 
and pupil alike. They are well suited 
to the use of any school desiring a 
comprehensive and at the same time 
a thorough «tudy of the Bible.”— Mr. 
Henry E. Fees, Trinity Church 
Sunday School, Hartford, Conn. 
a 

Wonderful enthusiasm is aroused 
by the use of the Bible Study Union 
Lessons. Recently more than one 
hundred were added to the church, 
abont one-half that number from the 
Sunday school.”— Fev. /. /. Sfencer, 
Christian Church, Lexington, Ky. 


”Our school has used the Bible 
Study Union Gnaled Lessons for the 
past year in six of its eight departments 
and with an ever increasing interest 
and success.** — Fev. Alexander 
Lewis, D.D., Pilgrim Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 


What 

People 

Sax 

About 

the 

Bible 

Sttidx 

Union 

Lessons 


”The Bible Study Union Lessons 
are in my opinion the best Sunday- 
school lessons published. We have 
used them for several years and found 
them admirable. I commend the use 
of them on every possible occasion.*’— 
Fev. D. W. Woods, Jr., Presbyte¬ 
rian Church, Gettysburg, Pa. 
m 

” The system has been found a great 
advance in two things, getting more 
work in preparation from the scholars 
and giving a far more consecutive and 
comprehensive understanding of the 
Scriptures. We like them,*’— Fev. 
Henry Saville, First Congrega¬ 
tional Church, LaCrosse, Wis. 
m 

“The Bible Study Union Lessons 
seem to me unsurpassed. We have 
used them with increasing satisfaction 
and interest for the past ten years.”— 
Fev. Oliver D. Sewell, Superin¬ 
tendent Harvard Church Sunday 
school, Brookline, Mass. 

SEC OPPOSITE PAGE 


” I can heartily say that never have 
I used a series of lessons that has given 
such universsd satisfaction. Increased 
interest and better work, to say nothing 
of the effect in development of rcligknis 
life and character, have marked the 
year.** — Fev. J. H, Wilson, Grace 
Church, Plainfield, N. J. 

• 

” It gives me great pleasure to say 
that Plymouth Church has used the 
Bible Study Union Lessons for five 
years with increasing satisfaction. It 
is a sensible, logical, comprehensive 
course, moving over the field of Bible 
truth systematically and in a thorough 
and interesting manner.” — Fev. L.H. 
Hallock, D.D., Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

• 

** For twenty years I have been 
actively in the business of Sunday- 
school work. I believe in it. I give 
time and thought to it. But my satis¬ 
faction in the work has been more than 
doubled since we introduced your 
lessons. It has distinctly lifted up the 
work of Bible study in our Sunday 
school on to a higher plane.” — 
PhiloM. Sprague, Feefor St.John’s 
Church, Charlestown, Mass. 
a 

“We have used your system for 
several years with growing interest. 

I do not think that either teachers or 
scholars could be induced to return to 
the old methods. We have also used 
your system to our mission school, 
made up of many nationalities, and it 
has worked as well there as in the 
church school.”—yPeo. L. W. Phil' 
lips, D.D., Church of the Fedeemer, 
New Haven, Conn. 

a 

“We have used the Blakeslce 
Graded Lessons for six years, and I 
know that both teachers and scholars 
are doing better work than was done 
under the old system.”— Fev. T. P' 
McClelland, United CongregO' 
tional Church, Newport, F. /. 
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Connected and Graded Bible Study 


THE BIBEE STUDY UNION LESSONS 
Circulation £arger and more Kapidly Increasing tban €oer 


For thirteen years these lessons have led the way, and are now generally acknowledged to be 
the best for practical Sunday-school use. We, however, design the new 

Old T'estament Bio^rapKical Series 


for 1904 to be “ far and away better than any that have preceded it.” It is issued in four courses, 
with seven grades and three teacher’s helpers, making the most complete, most scientifically 
arranged, and best outfit ever offered for Sunday schools, namely :— 


Children's 

Course 

BiBlE TRUTHS 
AND STORIES 


Boys' and Girls' 
Course 

HEROES OF 
ISRAEL 


Young People's 
Course 

PATRiARCHS.KiNGS 
AND PROPHETS 


Adulti' 

Course 

OLD TESTAMENT 
TEACHINGS 


Stories suggest¬ 
ing truths: in 
two grades and a 
Helper^ for Prim¬ 
ary classes. 


Groups of stories about 
great men; in two grades 
and a Teacher^ for the 
funior Department. 


Connected biography 
and its teachings ; in two 
grades and a Manual^ 
for the Senior Depart¬ 
ment. 


Practical and doctrinal 
topics for discussion; in 
one grade with the Man¬ 
ual^ for Bible classes. 


These courses are all based on the same Scripture sections and combine gradation of material with 
unity of subject. They meet the present widespread demand for connected and graded Bible study, and 
can be used successfully In any school. 


Special attention 
is called to the 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ STORY COURSE 


NOTES BY DEAN SANDERS AND DR. MORGAN 

It gives US great pleasure to announce that weekly notes, giving the historical setting of the 
lessons, by Dean FRANK K. SANDERSt Yale University, and expositions of their practical and 
religious teachings by Dr. Ci. CAMPBELL MORGAN, Northfield, Mass., will be published during 
1904 in ” The Watchmanf of Boston; The Examinerf and ” Christian Work and Evangelistf 
of New York; "The Standard" and "The Christian Century," of Chicago, and probably other 
leading papers. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 

For schools that prefer New Testament lessons in 1904, we recommend our LIFE OF CHRIST 
series. It gives a connected and complete view of Christ's life in a year's lessons from the four Gos¬ 
pels, is fully illustrated, and is exceedingly attractive and interesting. The International lessons for 
1904 give a partial outline of Christ’s life from the first three Gospels during the first six months of 
the year, and the history of the divided kingdom of Israel during the last six months. 


For further information, free specimen copies, etc., tuddress 

BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

95 SOUTH STREET. BOSTON. MASS. 

SEC OPPOSITE PAGE 
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A Gift Worth Glvin?! 
Afreet WorthHannjf: 

"nic b«t holidaj iciftB are naeftil jrift*. and one of the moet 
7 oaeful is th© New and Enlarged Edition tn \V KIlSTE JC’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

Dlrtluiiury of Englub, Biography, Geography, F'iction, Etc. 

Upoftil. Kcliablc. Attnutivo. I^tstinfr. 
The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words, 
New Gazetteer of the World, 

New Biographical Dictionary. 

2:iOPii*fes. 5000 Illustrations. Kith Hindings. 

Why Not Give Some One This Useful Christmas Present ? 
FRE.E. "A Test in Pronunciation,” 

Instructive and fnt«*rtniiiing for the whole family. 

Illustrated iMimphlet also free. 

Q. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 



When calling please ask to see Mr. Grant 


BOOKS 

AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of Books at reduced prices 
sent for lo-cent stamp 


TO THE READER 

Please remember that whenever you need a Book, or 
anv information about Books, if you wilf address me I 
will try to please you by attention and low prices. 

Write me of your wants, or call and inspect stock, and 
in either case I will make you special prices. 


F . E . G R A N X 

2S W. 42<1 Street New YorH 

Mention this advertisement and receive a discount 


XTbe IRecovers anb IRestatement 

of tbe (Bospel 

Br 1.0RAN DAVID OSBORN, B.D., Pb.D. 

This volume is written with the purpose of showing that 
the gospel of Jesus has become obscured during its historical 
development and that it is necessary to go back of this process 
to obtain the gospel He taught and translate it into the terms 
of modern thought and life. 

“The author’s treatment marches along in clear order, carrying its 
own vouchers in the reasonableness of the statement .”—The Literary 
Digest. 

“The book is a plain, manly statement of the things most surely 
believed by men to whom the Bible is a God-breathed word .”—The 
Pacific Baptist. 

“This book deserves to have a wide circulation.”— Biblia. 

254 pages, i2mo, cloth; net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 


tlbe of Cbica^o press :: Cbica^o, Illinois 
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DURING 1904 

The Biblical World 

WILL CONCERN ITSELF CHIEFLTWITH 
THREE MOST IMPORTANT FIELDS 


HE past year has shown how rapidly the new 
methods of Bible study are being made to 
serve practical ends. Evidently interest in the 
subject has ceased to be limited to theological 
professors and ministers, and the Sunday 
School is now to share in the advance which 
seminaries and colleges have inaugurated. The 
question of Bible study is rapidly resolving itself into 
Bible teaching and that in turn is forcing us to center 
our attention more than ever upon the Sunday School. 
The Biblical World has had no small share in this 
change of emphasis, and its editors realize that the coming 
year in more ways than one will be critical for the entire 
forward movement in religious education. For this reason, 
as well as for the inherent importance of the subject, the 
magazine will contain a number of articles upon 

I. 

The Problems of Religious Education. 

•AMONG THESE ARTICLES WILL BE 

Brief accounts of how Sunday Schools have been graded. 

There are many schools which need only to learn of the 
experience of others to reorganize themselves for more effective 
study of the Bible. This information The Biblical World 
will seek to supply. 
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Criticism of a Number of Sunday School Lesson Systems. 

It is surprising to see how generally Sunday School Asso* 
ciations and independent schools are arranging their own series 
of graded lessons. Many of these will be discussed in the 
course of the year by men whose criticism and approval are 
worth having. 

The Philosophy of a Graded Curriculum. 

Nothing could be more timely than a discussion of the 
underlying principles that determine when and how a lesson 
from the Bible should be introduced into a curriculum. 

Suggestions to the Various Departments of the Religious Edu¬ 
cation Association. 

Together with these, without in any sense being its organ. 
The Biblical World will give report of what the Association 
and its Departments are accomplishing. 

The Bible in Secondary Schools. 

As a matter of practical education, the question as to 
whether there should be Bible teaching in the College has been 
answered in the affirmative; that as to Bible teaching in 
grade schools, in the negative. What shall be said as to such 
teaching in the Secondary Schools? 

li. 

Biblical Study 

which of course underlies Bible teaching. The new volume, 
like its predecessors, will contain a large amount of material of 
the utmost importance for the assistance of students of the 
Bible. Included in these papers will be: 

The Sermon on the Mount, so printed as to indicate the gen¬ 
eral opinion of critical scholarship as to its composition. 

Comparative translations of passages from both Testaments, 
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similar to those which have attracted so much attention in the 
volumes for 1903. 

Constructive Studies in the Old Testament Prophets. 

The Decalogue: Its Sources and Its Various Forms. 

Survivals of early Semitic religious rites in the Semitic world 
of today. 

Six Typical Instances of Quotations from the Old Testament by 
the Few. 

Biblical Biographies in the Light of Modem Discoveries. These 
biographies, though following the biblical material, will be told 
in the spirit of the historical novel, with an accurate reconstruc¬ 
tion of their entire setting through the aid of archaeology. 

III. 

A third class of articles will mark something of a new 
departure. They may be described as those dealing with 

E^loration and the Bible. 

Thanks to firmans recently granted by the Turkish porte 
important new archaeological expeditions will be sent to~ the 
East during the coming year. One or more will be under the 
immediate direction of several of the editors of The Biblical 
World. Through these and other arrangements the magazine 
will be singularly enabled to furnish 

Reports of Explorations 

as carried on by the many societies now at work, and especially 
by the new Oriental Expedition Fund, which this year begins 
work under the direction of Robert F. Harper, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago (perhaps the old city of Isin or Nisin), in Baby¬ 
lonia. 

N 

In addition to such reports The Biblical World will 
contain 

Reproductioils of photographs of important monuments illus¬ 
trating biblical history, together with appropriate descriptions 
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Three Months for 25 Cents 


For the purpose of interesting new read¬ 
ers, the publishers of THE BIBLICAL 
WORLD are making a Special Three 
Months' Trial Offer. The regular price 
of the magazine is 25 cents a copy. This 
number (December, 1903) and those of 
January and February, 1904, will be 
sent to anyone not a subscriber for 
25 cents. Haven’t you a friend who 
would be interested in this offer? 


Cbt UHivtrsity of Cbicado Press 

€;bicjido» iiiiHoii 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 

Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ 

THIRD EDITION 

By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 

Professors, The University of Chicago 

Adapted for use in College and Academy Classes, Bible Clubs, and Advanced Bible Classes. The 
whole Gospel history is treated in a connected way. The most important political and social features 
of the New Testament times are described. The endeavor is to present a true historical perspective, 
and to consider carefully the just proportion and actual relations of the various events and aspects of 
the history. The plan of study is to present the best attained results of biblical scholarship, employing 
the best modem pedagogical methods. Third Edition. 302 pages. 8vo, cloth, ^i.oo. 

FOR SALE BY BOOKDEALERS, OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 

15 hQ University of CHica^o Press tt Chica^ol 111. 
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McClure’s 

Magazine 

10 cents a copy — $ 1.00 a year—At any price the best 



John D. Rockefixler as he is to-day. Sketched from life 

‘Ida M. Tarbell’s 

STORY OF ROCKEFELLER 

is “ one of the most remarkable and stirring that has ever appeared in 
a. magazine,” says the Chicago Record-Herald. It is in McClure’s, 
running as a serial, A few other contributors for 1904 are : 

R. S. Baker on the great labor conflicts. Serial Stories by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
Clear, vigorous, and fair. nett, Henry Harland, Irving Bacheller, 

Lincoln Steffens on the men of wealth and Mcf^tche^, Stewart 

influence corrupting the government— Edward White, and Booth Tarkington. 

Enemies of the Republic he calls them. short Stories by Myra Kelly, Alice Hegan 
Carl Schurz and Thomas Nelson Page Rice, Mary R. S. Andrews, Henry Wal- 

will answer: “What shall we do with the lace Phillips, O. Henry, Joel Chandler 

Negro?” Personal observations qualify Harris, George Madden Martin, Clara 
them to know. Morris, and others. 

SPECIAL Subscribe now for 1904—$1.00—and get the November and 
OFFER December numbers of 1903 free—14 months for $1.00 

The S. S. McClure Company, 626 Lexington Building, New York, N. Y. 
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all the good magazines published in this country the 
question is, not what to buy, but where to stop buying. 
Yet it must be taken into account that much of the best 
literary work in the world goes into the important foreign maga¬ 
zines. If your reading is to be at all broad they cannot be passed 
by. To a certainty they will publish many of the most valuable 
articles and striking stories of the next twelve months. There 
will be some you cannot afford to miss. Would you like to have 
the very best from all set before you—sixty-four magazine pages 
every week? The feast is yours by simply subscribing for 

THE LIVING AGE 

This famous magazine, founded by E. Littell sixty years 
ago, presents, unabridged from the great foreign periodicals, the 
ablest articles, scientific, historical, political—including timely 
discussions of public affairs; the strongest essays, reviews, and 
criticisms; the most notable serial and short stories. Six dollars 

a year. Special Introdtsctc^ Offer t To any one not now a re^fular 

stibfcriber THE LIVING AGE will oe sent for three months 
(13 numbers) on receipt of one dollar* A specimen free* 

THE LIVING AGE CO., 13 1-2 Bromfield Street, Boston 



A COSY CORNER 

This is a College Girl’s room decorated with her 
favorite pictures—portraits of Authors and Mu¬ 
sicians, Cathedrals, works of the Great Painters, and 
foreign views. They 
are all Cosmos Pict¬ 
ures. Less than Three 
Dollars will buy all 
these, and enable you 
to make your room just 
as cosy and cheeilul. 
We have i ,000 subjects 
to choose from. You 
can have your favorites 
about you. Cosmos 
Pictures are acknowl¬ 
edged the highest grade of picture-making. 

We have them hand-colored, too, or you can 
color them yourself; it's a delightful occupation, 
and one that makes money if you want to sell your 
work. We have specially made Japanese Trans¬ 
parent Tints. 75 cents buys the Color Book, con¬ 
taining IS leaves of color. 

Cosmos Pictures are made in two sizes—the 
Large, some 9 x 15, others 10 x 13 inches; the 
Standard, 6 x 8H inches. For One Dollar we will 
send, postpaid. Twenty of the Large or Fifty of the 
Standard. Samples, Two Large and Five Standard, 
together with our new Illustrated Catalog No, 51, 
for 35 cents. Catalog alone, 6 cents, by mail. 

COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 

ag* BROADWAY, NBW YORK 


Uhe Second BnnR 0/ 
tHe United States 

Br RALPH C. H. CATXERALL 


HISTORY of the Bank, 
treating at length both the 
monetary and political 
questions connected with the in¬ 
stitution. 

Much of the material for this work 
was obtained from the manuscript 
papers of Nicholas Biddle, including 
his letters and letter-books. 

This book is of special interest to 
legislators, bankers, men of affairs, 
and students of financial history and 
political institutions. 

538 pages, 8vo, cloth, net^ 
postpaid, $3.20. For sale by book- 
dealers or the publishers. 


University 0/ 
Chicaffo Press, chW 
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c^ssyrian and Babylonian Letters 

BELONGING TO 

THE KOUYUNJIK COLLECTIONS 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM j* 

'By VPBERT FRANCIS HARPER, Ph.D., Professor of the Semitic Languages ana 
Literatxtres in The University of Chicago 

THE umvERsny of Chicago press, Chicago luzac & co., londoh 

Part I, 8vo, xv-t-ii6 plates, 1892. Price,$6.00; postpaid,|6.13 
Part II, 8VO, xv+i 12 plates, 1893. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.13 

Part III, 8vo, xv+i 16 plates, 1896. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.14 

Part IV, 8vo, xvi + ii6 plates, 1896. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.14 

Part V, 8vo, xvi+120 plates, 1900. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.14 

Part VI, 8vo, xv-|-i2o plates, 1902. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.14 

Part VII, 8vo, xix+120 plates, 1902. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.14 

Part VIII, 8vo, xxx-t-i2o plates, 1902. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.15 

T he plan of this, publication, which was under¬ 
taken in 1891, chiefly by the advice of Dr. Budge, 
Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities of the British Museum, is 
to collect and to arrange according to the names of 
the scribes, all the Letters of The Kouyunjik 
Collections of the British Museum, The texts alone will 
occupy sixteen to eighteen volumes, and the transliterations, 
translations, and glossary, at least as many more. The texts 
are printed in the cuneiform type of Messrs. Harrison & Sons, 
of London. 

Part VIII appears as Volume IV, Second Series, of the 
Decennial Publications of The University of Chicago. For 
a complete statement of the plan of publication see the 
Preface to this volume. 
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Some ^l^iew Notices of ^arts I to VIII 


**The Assyriologitt will welcome them 
with gratitude, for they offer him a mass 
of new material which has been carefully 
copied and well printed, and which cannot 
fail to yield important results.”— Athe- 
mtum, 

”The scientific and systematic study of 
the Assyrian Letters was for the first time 
made possible to students in general 
through this publication. . . . There is 
no section of Assyrian literature which re¬ 
quires more patient, systematic, and well- 
directed labor for the solution of its prob¬ 
lems. But it is not too much to expect 
that ultimately these Letter tablets, on ac¬ 
count of their number, the variety of their 
contents, and the light which they throw 
upon the everyday side of life, will con¬ 
tribute much material of great value for 
the real history of Assyria and Babylonia.** 
—George Ricker Berry (Colgate Univer¬ 
sity) in Hebraica. 

*‘Die sogenannten Briefe dieser Samm- 
lung gehoren, was die palaographische 
Seite betrifft, zu ihren schwierigsten Par- 
tieen, und dieser Umstand mag wohl die 
Schuld daran tragen, dass ihnen bis jetzt 
nicht die gebuhrende Aufmerksamkeit ge- 
schenkt worden ist. . . . Dass die neue 
Edition auch sonst lexicographische und 
grammatikalische Ausbeute bringen wird, 
braucht kaum hervorgehoben zu werden. . 
. . Jedenfalls ist es Referent hocherfreu- 
lich constatieren zu konnen, dass mit dem 
vorliegenden Buche endlich auch ein ame- 
rikanischer Assyriologe die Wissenschaft 
um den ersten Theil eines hervorragenden 
Werkes bereichert hat.*’ . , . — Carl 
Bezold (Heidelberg University) in the 
Zeitschrift fUr die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes (Vienna). 

’’The author has done his work carefully 
and well. In difficult texts, however, it is 
almost impossible to secure accuracy at 
every point. We have collated twenty-five 
of these Letters, and have found very few 
instances where we would venture a dif¬ 
ferent reading. In all the instances where 


the author has differed from his predeces¬ 
sors his readings are preferable. The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press is to be congratu¬ 
lated on the general appearance and tjrpo- 
graphical execution of this book, the first 
to bear its imprimatur, and, especially, be¬ 
cause its first work is a pledge of its inter¬ 
est in scientific study.—^J. A. Craig (Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan) in Hebraica. 

“The care and accuracy with which he 
edits all his texts are well known, but of 
course he claims no infallibility as to the 
traces of broken characters. Nothing but 
a knowledge of duplicates, or the recog¬ 
nition of a well-known phrase, can give 
certainty in such cases. But duplicates of 
these Letters rarely occur. Besides, in 
many cases the characters are rubbed, de¬ 
faced, filled with dirt, and otherwise illegi¬ 
ble. Despite all of these drawbacks, the 
edition of these texts leaves little to be 
desired. . . . These few notes may serve 
to call attention to the importance from ail 
points of view of this unique collection of 
Assyrian texts, which, difficult as they are 
to understand fully, are a veritable mine 
of information.*’ — C. H. W. Johns 
(Queen’s College, Cambridge) in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche¬ 
ology, 

“The value of the Letters and Des¬ 
patches to students of Assyriology is not 
easily overestimated. They frequently sup¬ 
plement the historical inscriptions with 
valuable details, and, in some instances, 
are the only source of information in re¬ 
gard to important events; they cast much 
light upon the administrative methods of 
the Assyrian government, and upon the 
practical workings of the state religion; 
and, although with a few exceptions of en 
official character, they furnish valuable 
information concerning Assyro-Babylonian 
life and customs. From the standpoint of 
philology they constitute a rich min^ 
yielding a wealth of material to be found 
in no other class of cuneiform texts. At 
first, owing to the superior attractiors of 
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the hiatorical, religious, grammatical, and 
lexicographical texts, the Letter tablets 
were little studied, and it is only within 
the last fifteen years that they have their 
due share of attention. ... To Haiper 
belongs the credit of conceiving and car¬ 
rying into execution the plan of publish¬ 
ing a complete Corpus of Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters, thus making the whole 
mass of these interesting texts available 
for study. The first volume of Harper’s 
Letters appeared in 1893, and five volumes 
have now been published, containing in 
all, 538 texts edited with great care and 
skill, and printed in a manner that leaves 
nothing to be desired.”— Christophbx 
Johnston (Johns Hopkins University) in 
the American Journal of Philology, 

” Harper’s book is an excellent specimen 
of the work done in the field of Assyri- 
ology in America and he is greatly to be 
congratulated on the careful way in which 
he has copied and edited the new texts 
which offer many fresh points for con¬ 
sideration to students of history and soci¬ 
ology, especially such as are interested in 
oriental manners and customs.”— Luzac's 
Oriental List, 

’’Harper has for years worked at his 
task with extraordinary zeal and patience; 
and with the present volume his carefully 
prepared edition of the clay correspond¬ 
ence of the kings of Assyria stored in the 
British Museum reaches over 800 Letters. 
It would be difficult to estimate what is the 
value, from many points of view, of these 
ancient documents to the historian, for 
they admit us *behind the scenes,’ and not 
infrequently give a new and very different 
complexion to the events which appear in 
the official inscriptions. The task of edit¬ 
ing these Letters is not that of the in¬ 
genious Cliinese copyist; it is one requir¬ 
ing not only great familiarity with the 
language but exact judgment, inasmuch 
as the script is often very strange and ab¬ 
breviated, while the vernacular idiom 
largely employed adds to the difficulties 
of the work. Harper has certainly tri¬ 
umphed over these in an admirable manner 
and his patient perseverance should earn 
the gratitude of all Semitic scholars.”— 


Glasgow (Scotland) Herald, 

*Tt is only through a complete edition 
of the whole collection that what has thus 
been considered undecipherable will be 
eventually explained. There are numerous 
words and idioms in the Letters which are 
obscure only because our acquaintance with 
the branch of Assyrian literature to which 
they belong is meager. When Dr. Harper’s 
work is finished, not only will the Assjrrian 
lexicon and grammar be materially en¬ 
riched, we shall also be able to translate 
texts which now are a mystery for us, and 
to discover historical and other facts which 
may set the history of the past in a new 
light.”—A. H. Sayce (Oxford) in The 
Academy, 

”The work has been performed with 
great care and accuracy. . . . The 
cuneiform texts contained in it will prove 
to be a rich mine of information for the 
future historian of the ancient East.”—^A. 
H. Sayce (Oxford) in The Critical Review, 

”Der vorliegende erste Band der Samm- 
lung assyrischer und babylonischer Briefe 
aus dem Britischen Museum eroffnet fur 
die Assyriologen eine neue Fundgrube von 
Materialien fur eine wissenschaftliche Be- 
handlung von Einzelfragen, von deren 
Losung die richtige Beurtheilung der wei- 
teren Ergebnisse der assyriologischen For- 
schung nicht unbedeutend beeinflusst wird. 
Der Herausgeber arbeitet rustig und plan- 
massig an der Fortsetzung des Werkes, hat 
den zweiten Band bereits fertiggestellt und 
hofft in nicht allzufemer Zukunft auch 
den dritten und vierten Band der Texts 
mit erlautemdem Gommentar und W 5 rter- 
buch zum Abschlusse zu bringen. Damit 
erhalt die Assyriologie ein monumentales 
Werk, das geeignet ist, beim offentlichen 
wie beim Privatunterricht als Grundlage 
fur die Einfuhrung zu diesen Studien zu 
dienen und das der neuen Universitat Chi¬ 
cago, auf deren Kosten es untemoramen 
ist, alle Ehre machen wird.” 

”Jetzt endlich haben wir in diesem vor- 
liegenden ersten Bande in einer muster- 
haften Ausgabe 134 Briefe, die sich so 
vertheilen: . . . Durch eine solche Zu- 
sammenstellung wird endlich die Moglich- 
keit geboten, den Inhalt der Briefe zu 
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erschliessen und cine Erklarung anzubab- 
ntn, da einzelne Briefe ohne Kenntniss der 
Verhiltnisse und der Umatande der 
Schreiber fur uns wohl iramer ein Geheim- 
niss geblieben waren.*’—Pater J. N. 
Strassmaier (London) in the Zeitschrift 
fUr Assyriologie VIII. 

“The Letters in the Kouyunjik Collec¬ 
tion in the British Museum are several 
hundreds in number, and when Professor 
Harper undertook to make their contents 
known to the world, both by the publica¬ 
tion of the original texts and by English 
translations of them, he set himself no 
light task. In the course of his work he 
found a very large number of fragments 
of Letters, which he decided, and we think 
wisely, to include in his Corpus, and it 
needs comparatively little study to find 
that the contents of such fragments fully 
justify his decision. Moreover, the in¬ 
formation derived from one fragment sup¬ 
plements that found in another, and the 
identity of the scribe can often be estab¬ 
lished, even when his name is missing 
in the fragment. Curious expressions, due 
to individual peculiarities of the writers, 
as well as unusual words and idioms, are 
also excellent clues as to the identity of 
unknown writers, but such minutiae of As¬ 
syrian epistolary composition could never 
have been traced without a comprehensive 


publication of Letters, such as those with 
which Professor Harper now provides us. 
The student of these hundreds of texts 
will greatly appreciate the form which has 
been given to the edition; the texts are 
printed in Messrs. Harrison's excellent 
cuneiform type, and the leaves arc printed 
on one side only. . . . Professor Harper 
is to be congratulated, not only on having 
secured an excellent subject upon which 
to work, but adso on having recognized its 
true importance, and on the careful way 
in which he has set out to do justice to it." 
—R. Campbell Thompson (British Muse¬ 
um) in The Afnerican Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literature, 

“ . . . L'ambition de M. Harper est 
autre et c'est un veritable Corpus des let- 
tres assyriennes et babyloniennes que 
formera I'ouvrage complet; on ne sanrait 
savoir assez de gr6 4 M. H. d'avoir entre- 
pris et mener 4 bien un travail aussi con¬ 
siderable. II est fort heureux qu'on re¬ 
nonce de plus en plus aux melanges et auz 
morceaux choisis."— Francois Thureau- 
Dangin in Revue Critique. 

“The immense utility of this undertaking 
is too obvious to require any comment, and 
the author, who has already spent eleven 
years upon it, hopes to continue publishing 
the texts until the Corpus Epistolarum is 
completedi"—L. in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review. 
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A FEW SLIGHTLY RUBBED SETS OF 
THE GREATEST LIBRARY OF MUSIC 

AT THE VALUE OF THE BOOKS 
WITH THE COVERS TORN OFF 


In cleaning up our stock preliminary to the new year, we 
find a few slightly rubbed sets—about 30 in all—and rather 
than rebind such a small lot, we prefer to dispose of the 
bound volumes at w'hat they would be worth to us in sheets, 
and on payments of $2 a month. 


Real books are almost sheet noslc size 


There^M noihliis: that lends so much cheer or adds so much comfort to your 
home UN miiNic. You are constantly buying sheet music and paying high prices for it. Do you not 6nd it 
tom and scattered about the house? Can you ever find it when you want it) The music contained in these 
books would cost you if bought in stores to-day more than S400. You can secure it all at about 1/15 of 
that price, well bound and thoroughly indexed ; besides you get in this librai^ the songs, duets, trios, 
waltzes, marches, ancient, classic and up-to-date music, both for the piano and voice—all the music for the 
different lands and schools for the past 400 years—the greatest productions of Bach. Beethoven. Wagner, Verdi, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Mascagni, Sullivan, Mozart, Liszt, Rubinstein, Gounod, Handel, Haydn, Schubert, Chopin, 
Schumann, Grieg, Gluck and others—too many even to mention here. 


Plai\ of the Greatest Music Library 


Six volumes Are encyi.Iop.'edic, ifiving the biographies of all the musicians and describing the different schools of music. 1 en 
volumes contain music. They are about sheet music size, but light and easy to handle. The library has been selected and edited by an 
experienced corps of music editors: Theodore Thomas. Kohn Knowles Page, Karl Klauser, and other famous musicians. It is the stand¬ 
ard Music Library of the world. More than 50.000 sets have been sold at about three times the price per volume at which we are offering 
thes** few "slightly rublied*' sets. 

THK CiRKATEST EIBRABY OF ItIFSIC has been purchased and strongly endorsed by the 
foremost musicians: Paderewski, Frank Damrosch, Rafael Joseffy, nranz Kaltenborn, Emma Eames, Emil 
Paur, Arthur Nikisch, Gerrit Smith and thousands of others. It contains over 500 illustrations, many of which 
arc colored plates. There are at>out 250 portraits of great composers--about 1,700 pages of sheet music, neither 
too easy nor too difficult—wMth full instructions by the world's greatest musicians and teachers. It is not hard- 
to-read nor hard-to learn, but music for the average, ordinary student and musician. 


SENT FREE ON 7 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Brainard&Co 
W SAUK. lO.hSl, 

Kvw Vork. 

nrriiocTfOSTTOME 

V M>nd book of Tour Wrv«». 

v«l Library of liuair, givinv 
full luroruiotluB. 


C. T. BRAINARD & CO 


9 & II East 16th Street 


Now York 
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The Code of Hammurabi, King 
of Babylonia (about 2250 B.C.) 

THE MOST ANCIENT CODES 

IN TWO VOLUMES 


Volume I. Text, Transliteration, 
Translation, Glossary, Historical 
and Philological Notes, and Indices. 
By Robert Francis Harper, Pro¬ 
fessor of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures in the University of 
Chicago. 


Volume II. The Hammurabi, and 
the Mosaic Codes. A Study in Baby¬ 
lonian and Old Testament Legal 
Literature. By William Rainey 
Harper, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures in the University of 
Chicago. 


These Volumes are intended for students and laymen interested in Semitic and Legal 
literature. 

Volume I will be ready about December, 1903. Volume II is in preparation. Advanced 
subscription price of Volume I, $3.00. Price of Volume I after date of publication, ^4.00. 

** Hammurabi, being a great statesman as well as [conqueror, built roads, dug canals, and 
was the first to collect and formulate into code the decisions which the civil courts had rendered 
and which had grown out of judges’ law. This full code, the most elaborate monument of 
early civilization yet discovered, he engraved on great stone stelae, and set up in the principal 
cities of his realm, where they could be read by all his subjects. There were about two hundred 
and eighty separate decisions, or edicts, covering the rights of property, inheritance, marriage, 
divorce, injuries to life or person, rents, wages, slavery, etc. On the stela, following the text of 
the laws, Hammurabi told his people why he had set up and published this code. It was that 
justice might be established, and that anyone who had a complaint against his neighbor might 
come and read the law and learn what were his rights.”—D r. William Hayes Ward, in the 
Century Magazine^ July, 1903* 

Published by THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, 111. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 

Enclosed find $3.00 for which please send Volume I of The Code of 
Hammurabi, edited by Robert Francis Harper. 
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A T riumph o! Art and Science 

WE CHALLENOE THE WORLD 



Webster^s New Standard 

DICTIONARY 



OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



Weight 2J4 lbs. 


The Great 
School, Home 
and Office 
Lexicon 


746 PAGES 


New, 
Concise, 
Original, 
Reliable, 
Comprehensive 


Size 6x8 z ins. 


Thirty Full-page PlateSy Including Eleven In Colors 

INVALUABLE TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, TEACHERS, STUDENTS, LAWYERS, 
MINISTERS, JOURNAUSTS, ORATORS AND ALL LITERARY PEOPLE. 

^nprilll FlHlf ITFAQ • I>*ctionaric8 of Biography, Crtography, Biblical and Classical! 

ffcaiurcsa Names, Musical Terms, Foreign Phrases, Abbreviations,. 
Metric System, Proofreading, Exact Definitions, Pronunciation, English Word-building, 
Synonyms, Irregular Plurals and Verb-Forms. COMPRISIMG HUNDREDS OF NEW’WORDS. 
Large, clear print. Toeabolary Words In bold, black type. Hand composition. 

OVER 900 TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS. Both Editions Thumb-Indexed 


School snd Office Edition, pebbled cloth, 
sprinkled edges, side and back titles in 
gold, polished and gilt panels, six col¬ 
ored {dates,. 


Library Binding, half leather, _ _ 

gold stamped, marbled edges, fiii 


me stamped, mar 

U colored plates, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS AND OTHERS 

It is a splendid book, convenient in size, easy of reference, reliable, and moderate in price. —> 
Sehool Journal. 

The best library and school Webster that has as yet been published. A remarkable piece of book¬ 
making, and a remarkably good work of reference. — Th4 Bookatller^ News Dealer and Aationer, 

Eveiy stadent needs a dictionary as a self-help in increasing his vocabulary. Webster’s New 
Standard is of convenient size and more desirable than the unabridgM for everyday use. It has all the 
features of a good dictionary with some unusually artistic illustrations added. The typomphy is excep¬ 
tionally good and, moreover, the book is indexed which adds greatly to the convenience of a dictionary.— 
X. W. Cavins. Illinois State Normal University. 

Will fill a long felt want in schools, offices, and even in general use. — Chicago Journal. 

An extremely comprehensive form of dictionary, well printed, bound and edited. — Los Angeles 
Express. 

It is wonderful how much information has been compressed between two book covers. It is a new 
departure in the dictionary line. — LouisviUe Courier-Journal. 


Good Agents Wanted. For Sale Everywhere, or sent direct on receipt of price, by 

LAIRD & LEE, »63-*65^wabaSF*aVenue, CHICAGO 
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Ancient Records 

Published in co-operation with The Macmillan Company 

General Editor, William Rainey Harper 

HIS publication when completed will include 
more than twenty volumes and will present the 
translations and transliterations of all the more 
important documents of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Palestine, which have come down 
from ancient times. The documents are 
arranged in chronological order, each being 
preceded by a short summary and accompanied by notes 
which fully explain the historical setting, the nature of 
the medium (papyrus or stone), and the present place of 
deposit, as well as presenting a critical comparison with 
other readings. The division of the work is as follows: 

Part I— Babylonia and Assyria. In six volumes. 

Edited by Robert Francis Harper. (In preparation.) 

Part II— Egypt. In twelve volumes. 

Edited by James Henry Breasted. 

Volumes I, II, III, and IV, containing the history of the dynasties 
numbered from IV to XXVI, are announced for publication early 
in 1904. 

Part III— Palestine. In five volumes. 

Edited by William Rainey Harper. (In preparation.) 


The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois 
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w Christy Book 


The Courtship of Miles Standish 


lONGFELLOW'S poem of the love of 
^ John Alden and Priscilla interpreted by 
more than forty full-page illustrations and 
nearly fifty original drawings, many of 
them in color—representing distinctly the 
artist’s greatest achievement. The most 
sumptuous gift book of the year. Price, 
postpaid in box, $3.00. 



The Christv-Riley Book 


11 ERE, for the first time, is published 
^ * complete the author’s reading version 
of this popular poem. To James Whitcomb 
Rileys Masterpiece is added 19 full-page pic¬ 
tures in two colors in the artist’s best vein. 
Handsomely boxed, price, postpaid, $2.00. 

Author’s Edition. —Drawings in photo¬ 
gravure, printed on special paper, beau¬ 
tifully bound. Price, postpaid, $5.00. 
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THE BEST FICTION 





she that 
r hesitates 

!ij ' notsoN 


rH/vNC^ 


t^morrow^s 

‘Tangle 


OERALDlNf ^ 
/ Bonner / 


THtTORCH' 




THE GREY CLOAK 

BY THE MAN THAT WROTE ‘‘THE PUPPET CROWN ’ 

There have been many excellent stories of love and intrign^e* 'but not osae 
of them all equals “The Grey Cloak” in depth of fascination.— N. V. Amcric^^ 

Yes, Harold MacGrath's book is a success—entertaining:, adventurouA, 
crowded with incident, full of the unexpected —Post Standard. 

Illustrated by Thomas Mitchell Pierce. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


SHE THAT HESITATES 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACK WOLF’S BREED’* 

“ She That Hesitates,” by Harris Dickson, is full of surprises and ruahinr 
climaxes, agleam with the flashing steel of gallant gentlemen and the flashing 
eyes of lovely ladies. And the Princess that hesitates—but you must read tba- 
story to know how she that hesitates may be lost and yet saved. Illustrated 
by C. M. Relyea. Price, postpaid, |1.60. 


THE MAIN CHANCE 

A ROMANCE OF YOUTH. LOVE AND SUCCESS 

“The Main Chance,” by Meredith Nicholson, is a romance of youth, of love, 
and of success honestly won. A vigorous, buoyant, cheering story. Pull of 
crisp humor, forceful charm, and hard common sense, and American to the 
very qotq—R eader Magazine. 

Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


TOMORROW’S TANGLE 

A STORY OF THE DAYS OF *49 

A story of California, by Geraldine Bonner, begriuning with those exciting 
days of ’49 following the discovery of gold. 

Original, dramatic and intensely interesting, the book is a vivid picture of 
days of personal vigor, hardy endeavor and magniflcent achievement. Ulus* 
trated by Arthur I. Keller. Price, postpaid, $1.60. 


A NOVEL OF EDUCATION. BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


This story by Herbert M. Hopkins, has an unfailing note of sincerity. Its 
main incident actually happened in a Pacific college, and set the whole country 
in a storm of controversy. Across the wide background of education, business 
and politics, move real men and women, involved in love, hate, jealousy, and 
the eternal combat of right and wrong. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Not since “The Leavenworth Case,” has there been su:h an amazing 
and ingenious detective story as “ The Filigrree Ball.” For originality of detail 
and cleverness of development this book is really unusual. By Anna Kath- ' 
ERINE Green. Illustrated by Relyea. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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HRJSTMAS BOOKS 


A N E W RILEY BOOK 


HIS PA’S 
ROMANCE 


T^EW poems by Mr. Riley, 
including “His Pa’s Ro¬ 
mance” in dialect, a most de¬ 
lightful account told by a small 
boy of the courtship of his father 
and mother. The other poems 
range from grave to gay, and 
are some of the author’s best 
and most mature work. With 
drawings by Will Vawter. Price, 
$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 



THE RILEY GIFT BOOKS 


Riley’s Child-Rhymes. A col¬ 
lection of the favorites of 
Mr. Riley’s delightful Child- 
Rhymes, illustrated with nu¬ 
merous pictures from studies 
in Hoosierdom by Will Vawter. 

Riley Love Lyrics. Mr. Riley’s 
love songs illustrated with 
fifty studies from life by W B. 
Dyer. 

Each of above, price, $ 1 . 25 , postpaid. 

Riley Farm-RhymEs. Anillus¬ 
trated edition of the favorites 
of Mr. Riley’s songs of coun¬ 
try life. The pictures by Will 
Vawter. Price, $1.00 net; post¬ 
age, 11 cents. 


BOOKS KOBE 'X* H B CHXBBRBP* 

BY 'I'HEJ ACJ'rMOR 

THE WIZARD OF OZ 



MR. BAUM’S 
OTHER BOOKS 


THE ENCHANTED 
ISLAND OF YEW 

A new volume by L. FRANK 
BAUM, author of The Wizard 
of Oz. 

W HEREON Prince Marvel 
encountered the High Ki 
of Twi and other surprising 
people. The latest and most 
original of all the Baum books. 
Illustrated in colors by Fanny 
Y. Cory. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


The New Wizari> of Oz. An 
entirely new edition of this 
popular story printed on a 
tinted paper and profusely il¬ 
lustrated by W. W. Denslow. 

The Magical Monarch of Mo. 
An account of fourteen sur¬ 
prising adventures in this mar¬ 
velous kingdom. Delightfully 
illustrated in colors by Frank 
Verbeck. 

The Master Key. An electri¬ 
cal tale for boys. Illustrated 
in color by F. Y. Cory. 

Each of above, price, $ 1 . 25 , postpaid. 


THE Life and Adventures of 
Santa Claus. The most im¬ 
portant juvenile book in many 
years. Profusely illustrated in 


[CTiv tmiTi«*Tn»a 


colors. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


SONGS OF THE TREES 

By MARY Y. ROBIM80t.-C|g|B| 


TROUBADOR tales 


E ach month in the year 
has a separate chapter 
and each is devoted to a 
separate tree. The chapters 
contain a descriptive verse; 
then follows a page of music 
about the tree, and then the 
tree’s biography, in which is 
told in very simple language 
something of its history. 
There are three full-page 
pictures in color for each 
month. The book is unique 
in every way and attractive 


A LL are about children, 
children who are lov¬ 
ing, brave and faithful. The 
stories are charmingly told • 
they are full of out-of-the- 
way information and they 
hold up high ideals. The il¬ 
lustrations, which are by the 
best American artists, are of 
exceptional merit. With il¬ 
lustrations in color by Vir¬ 
ginia Keep,.Maxfield Parrish 
and others. Price, postpaid. 











BOOKS FOR GIFT; 


BY THE Author of “The Mississippi Bubble 

the way to the 

WEST 


By Emerson Hough 
with illustrations by 
Frederic Remington 


T he story of the settlement 
of the West, with special 
reference to transportation from 
the earliest days to the systems 
of the present. Diversified by 
bios^raphies of Daniel Boone, 
Davy Crockett and Kit Carson. 
Price. $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.36. 



BY Mrs. Lew w a ll.v c e 

the city of the 

KING 


With illustrations from 
^ photog^rapbs of many 

scenes in the Holy Land. 


A FASCINATING description 
of the Jerusalem of to-dar, 
with its blight and desolation in 
contrast with the city as Jesus 
‘ Himself saw it, with all fts 
beauty and splendor. Price, 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.16. 


1 

rH 




By Molly 
author of 

Elliott Sf.awell | 

“ Francezka,” etc. 

- 



“THE 

BULLIEST GIRL 
OUT” 

*Y*HE FORTUNES OF FIFI 
is a book all favor and 
prettiness inside and out —so 
sprightly in humor, so subtle 
in charm that the reader is 
captivated by every pajfe of 
it. Miss Sea well has outdone 
herself in these surprising? ad¬ 
ventures.—77/^ Reader. 


A beautiful ornamental cover, makin 


the song of the 

CARDINAL 



Illustrations in color 
by T. DE Thulstrvp 


“THE 

FASCINATING 

FTFI” 

A SPRIGHTLIER. more 
winsome, captivating, 
lovable heroine than Fifi was 
never put into a book. A 
brighter, more vivacious, mov¬ 
ing, dramatic story we have 
not seen in many a day. A 
story over which one can 
honestly expend all his ex¬ 
uberant enthusiasm and not 
be ashamed of it, — St. Rant 
Despatch. 


A Love Story of Bird Life. 
Bv Gene Stratton-Porter. 


A ROMANCE of bird life filled 
with beauty, with human 
interest and with the wild joy of 
living. Illustrated with rare, ar¬ 
tistic and faithful camera studies 
of free, live birds in their natural 
haunts. Large 12rao in box. 


ve gift book. P^ice, $ 1 . 50 , postpaid. 


MARION HARLAND’S 

COMPLETE j- 

COOK BOOK 


Thoroughly illustrated 
under the p>ersonal super- 
vision of the author. 


T he result of Marion Har- 
land’s life vrork in thousands 
of complete and practical cook¬ 
ing receipts; exhaustive chap¬ 
ters on every branch of house¬ 
keeping, and helpful suggestions 
for the management and care of 
the home. W^ashablsr^l^^ [ 
—-Dtgrtrzi^cfby V^OO‘ : 


'•rtAWOK*' 
HARLANO'S 
C0MIH.rrE 
/•COOK- 
I BOOK 




















ANNOTATED TEXTS 

of accepted literary and icientific masterpieces, useful for supplementary reading purposes, may be found among The 
Unit Books The edition from which we reprint, by arrangement, is collated with other editions, is purged of such 
typographical errors as may exist and is annotated from an appropriate view point. 

The editorial matter includes (a) a life of the author {&) the natural history of the book itself (c) notes on the 
text explaining allusions and doubtful passages in a discursive style (</) a reading list of authorities on the subject 
matter (e) a glossary of obsolete and variable words and phrases (/) an index in all books used for reference purposes. 

The utmost care is observed in the preparation of editorial addenda and in the reading of proofs. We are 
certain of the comparative inerrancy of the Unit texts. 


The unit system means simply that books are to be sold by the page, that is, as nearly as 
possible according to the actual cost of production. ^ The system seems particularly applicable 
lor series which must contain issues of greatly varying^ size. The promise that standard works 
are to be presented unabridged, and under careful editorial supervision, assures a certain dignity 
to this interesting experiment. Philadelphia Public Ledger 


What does the ''unit*’ plan mean? 

We began with the proposition that books worth hav¬ 
ing are too dear in this country. Here the dear books 
and the cheap books are dearer than the correspond¬ 
ing books of the great reading nations of Europe. 
Such is the need. We answer it with The Unit 
Books, the cheapest scries of books ever pub¬ 
lished in America, and made on a system fair 
to book-producer and to book-buyer. 

Our books are sold at prices based on the 
length of the book and therefore on the 
actual cost of production. However long 
the original text, we publish it in its 
entirety on a uniform quality of paper 
and in the same size of type. The 
length and binding of the book de¬ 
termine its price. 

We begin with our unit of 2$ 
pages. 

The price of each set of 25 
pages is one cent. 

The price of 100 pages is 
4 cents, and each additional 
25 pages adds one cent to 
the price. 

Thus, 250 pages cost 
xo cents and 400 pages 
cost 16 cents. 

We bind our books in three bindings— 

Stiff paper of a durable sort. 

Cloth with gold title and design. 

Full leather ornamented with gold. 

A paper wrapper is given with the printed pages. 
The cloth cover costs 30 cents additional. 

The full leather binding costs 50 cents additional. 

It is this principle of proportionate prices which the 
general title of the series is intended to emphasize. 

This new system of publishing is more logical 
than the system of fixed prices for reprints. Other 
things being equal, it costs less to produce a short book 
than a long one. Hitherto the selling price of the short 
book has l^en as high as that of the long. And even 
the longest book has not been sold to you at a loss. 
We give you the benefit of the saving on the shorter 
book. 
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H oward 


FIRST 12 BOOKS 

The Marble Faun Hawthorne 
21 units (524 pages) 
paper 21 els 
cloth 5i,cts 
leather 71 cts 

Letters and Addresses Lincoln 
16 units (399 pages) 
paper 16 cts 
cloth 46 cts 
leather 66 cts 

Tales of Mystery (21 stories) Poe 
21 units (507 pages) 
paper 21 cts 
cloth ‘ 51 cts 
leather 71 cts 
Life of Jesus Renan 
Prue and I Curtis 
9 units 

paper 9 cts 
cloth 39 cts 
leather 59 cts 

Domestic Manners of the Americans 
Mrs. Trollope 
Study of Words Trench 

The Philippines in the Seventeeth 
Century Navarette and Careri 
The Yemassee Simms 

National Documents 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York 
(reprint of first edition) Irving 
Democracy in America (2 vols) 

De Tocqueville 

Postage 8 cents per volume extra 
Prospectus for the asking 

Wilford Bell 


publisher of The Unit Books 
259 ba Fifth avenue New York 
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oxroRo edition 


•«The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence 

OXFORD 

Teachers* Bibles 

WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES 

JUST ISSUED t 

OXFORD 

Minion 8 VO and l«ontf Primer 
SCLF.PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 

Superb Large*Type Ediiione 
Reference'ConcordancC'T eachers 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World” 


THE OXFORD 

India Paper 

is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival I 

This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Press, 
and is manufactured at their 
own paper mills. The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
cn/ji three living persons. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 

9 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 



Bound Books at SKeet Price] 


on 

Seven 

Days’ 

Approval 


on 

Seven 

Days’ 

Approval 


Ridpath’s History of the 

Boaandl in Half Rnssia 


A Few Sllahtly 
•itOMT Sets of 


In denning up our 
stock preliminary to 
the new year, we find 
a few slightly **rub- 
bed” sets—about 30 
—and rather than re¬ 
bind such a small lot 
we prefer to dispose 
of them at what they 
would be worth to us 
with the covers tom 
off, and at $a.oo per 
month. 


World 


If you’d like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a story book—yet is 
recoipiized by such men as William McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, Dr. Cuyler, Bishop 
Vincent, and thousands more as a standard authority and the i^reatest historical 
reference work in existence, SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN BOOK TO¬ 


DAY. That specimen book will give you all faett and details — why 
YOU need it—how YOU can secure one of the slightly "rubbed” sets 
at the value of the unbound sheets—nine royal octavo volumes—4,000 
illustrations and color plates. ONLY |i down. Complete 
is sent at once. 


J.ofC. I 
List 

Dec., ’03 I 

LABAKnl 

^ 9 «idllLI 6 tliSt 
New York 


CUT THE COUPON OFF AND SEND IT TO-DAY 

MERRILL Sl baker, 

9 AND 11 East 16 th 8 t., New York^ 


ov ^ WltbortcorttoncplMieieiid 

RIDPATirSSamPlt-page 
^ and illustration bookvkichcon^ 

r tains sptcimtns 0/the Rase Charts. 

_ Chronological Charts, Colored Race- 
- TvpePlates, Engravings,Photo-Engrav 
- ings. Tint Block Color Plates, Text Pages , 

with full particulars and prices of the | 
slightly damaged sets. 
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Woodrow Wilson 

iPh.D., Litt.D., LL.D., Prtsident of Princeton University) 

A 

HISTORY 

f AMERICAN 
^r^^PEOPLE 

in Five Volumes 


WOODROW WILSON 

A new, epoch-making, work—the only complete narrative 
history of the great Republic in existence to-day 

DRKSIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best years of his life to the preparation 
^ of his great work, “A History of the American People," from the earliest times to the acces¬ 
sion of President Theodore Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed, is monumental in char¬ 
acter and scope, represents the genius of the greatest historical writer of the present time, and is 
written in that delightfully flowing style which translates historical facts into the romance of a 
nation. It is printed from new type specially cast in 1902. In the matter of illustration, every 
held of human activity has been searched, and hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits, prints, 
maps (in colors), plans, and pictures make the pictorial features alone tell their wonderful story 
of the finding of the continent and the birth and growth of what is the United States of America. 
There is a photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black. It is 
a curious fact that there was not a single complete narrative history of the United States in 
existence until now. Dr. Woodrow Wilson's is the first. It is bound in dark-blue vellum cloth, 
leather-stamped, lettered with gold, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, etc. The edition is in five vol¬ 
umes, and the price is $25.00. 

I D you the entire set of five volumes^ charges pre^ 

r t.ri paiJ^ on receipt of %\,uu, Jf you do not like the books when 
they reach you send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, 
send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. On receipt of this dollar, we will send you, without 
cost, beginning at once, a year's subscription to either Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, 
Harper's Bazar, or The North American Review. In writing, state which periodical you 
want. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 
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Not a Higher Criticism, but a 

Higher Appreciation of the Bible 


Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ 

By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews 
300 pp., 8VO, cloth; postpaid, $1.00 

"It seems to us far superior to any scheme of Bible Study that we have,seen .”—The Outlook. 

"It is written with the purpose of leading men to Christ; and the tieatment of each theme is manly, intelli¬ 
gent, and spiritual.'*— The Interior. 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School 

By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews 

208 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $i.io 

"Undoubtedly this is the most thoughtful and best considered book of Sunday-school methods that has 
been published .”—Philadelphia Press. 

"I think it is in every respect the best discussion of Sunday-school matters which has yet app>eared.— Rev. 
Erastus Blakeslee, Editor Bible Study Union Lessons. ^ 


Cbe UNiver$ity of Chicago Prm » Chicago, TiiiHoi$ 


The Place of Industries in Ele¬ 
mentary Education 

By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp 

"The book is a substantial contribution to educational literature in that it will tend to give the con¬ 
tent of school work contact with more of the vital impulses of life; make clearer the claims of the indus¬ 
tries to a respected place in the school, and especially for the much needed light it throws upon the 
emotional side of child life. The scope of the book is so broad that it not only poinls out some of the 
"missing links" in our lower school practices, but bears upon the problems of the upper schools and 
sociology .”—The School Journal. 

"No one who wishes to be up-to-date educationally can afford to miss reading this book.”— 

Kindergarten Rcz’ie^v. 

208 pp., i2mo, cloth. Net, $i.oo\ postpaid, Si.io. 


The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Jl$$yilait and Babylonian Eomr$ 
Belonging to tbe Kouyunjik Collection 
of the British museum, Part TX 

By Robert Francis Harper. 

^■P^HIS is the ninth of a series of volumes planned to 
contain all the Letters of the Kouyunjik Collec¬ 
tion. This series, numbering about eighteen vol¬ 
umes, contains the texts, printed in the cuneiform type 
of Messrs. Harrison & Sons, of London. A later series 
will consist of the transliterations, translations, and glos¬ 
sary, and will number as many more volumes. 

Part IX is an index volume, giving lists of all the 
proper names, ofhcials. divinities, countries, peoples, 
cities, etc., found in Parts I-VHI, wjth references to 
their British Museum registration numbers, and to the 
numbers which they bear in this series. This part will be 
ready about April i, 1904. 

“The immense utility of this undertaking is too 
obvious to require any comment, and the author, 
who has already spent eleven years upon it, hopes 
to continue publishing the texts until the Corpus 
Epistolariim is completed.”—L. in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review. 

The volumes are all octavo size, bound in cloth, with 
about 120 plates of texts. 


tbe UNivtrsity of Chicago Prm, Chicago, TillN0i$ 
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Insurance Company of America 


John F.Dryden, 
President. 


U'i/floa( camrriiitint rnwftf lOtiny Jction, I tholl b* glad to rettivt.free, 
portualjrt iinj rjin of point f% for f --- 


»IXIVI> TTH Ifiii D.,. ; 


Home Office: 

Newark. N.J. 
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heSRAIN workers 

TONIC.C»r«i 


I HAVE MADE A CAREFUL 

Chemical tAnalvsis of 


^ for f/ieTt/ef/i, ^ " 

AND FIND Nothing injurious 
OR objectionable in its CO^IPO- 

SITION^jg^^^^^^^^^^ 

F0RTW0$C0REYEAR$»oTEN 

Genteel Americans have cared for 
their teeth with no fear of Acid, 

Grit or other injurious substances 

BY THE USE OF 


Teachers, Students, Qergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strei)^then their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 

use of Horsford*s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

Tf your druggist can’t supply you wc will send small bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I. 
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FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH 

Spoken* Taught, and Maaterad Through Our 

LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 

Combined with 

The Rbsenthal Common Sense Method of Practical LInguistry 

The Latest and Beat Work of Dr. Richard 3. Rosenthal 

No loD^cr unnecesnary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You hear the 
exact pronunciaiion of each word and phrase thousands of times, if you like It 
requires but a few minute’s practice several times a day at spare moments to ao^a 
thorough mastery of conversational French, German, or Spanish. College pnmsan 
all over this and other countries, and the press generally, enwrsc this perfea a^ lucnj 
system of teaching languages. 

Send for testimonials^ booklet^ and letter telling all about 
this 20tk century scientific marvel, A fiostal will do. 

International College of Languages, izo 5 *C Metropolia Building, 

Broadway and x6th street, NEW YORK CITT 



THE ACME OF PERFECTION 

Jones Improved Loose Leaf Books 

For Account Books and University 
Records of every description 



ABSOLUTELY THE BEST THAT GENUS AND EXPEfU- 
ENCE CAN PRODUCE 


SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVB CATALOGUES 
BEFORE FLACING ANY ORDRR FOR 
LOOSE LEAF BOOKS OR BLANK BOOKS 


MANUFACTURCO BY 

STEVENS, MALONEY A. CO. 

STATIONERS, BLANK BOOK BUILDERS 
143 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


'As Bill Says* 

*from the land of ice 
To the land of shine 
The “Big 4** is the very best he." 


WITH THREE GOOD TRAINS DAILY 

FROM CHICAGO TO 

Florida 

AND All PORTS R THE SOUTH. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE A SOUTHERN 
TRIP BE SURE AND USE THE 

“Big Four Route" 


For rates, tiGkels. roservatloRs, ac., caH « or aMsi 

J. C. TUCKER 

6FNERAL NORTIKKN AffNT 

238 CLARK ST. CHICAGO, H-l" 



WHatis 

Daus* 


TIP TOP ? 


TO PROVE isSEr^S 

eat device for nvaag 

lOO copies from Peii*written and 

30 copims from Xrppwrittpa ori^tpo^ 

we are willing to tend a complete *’Duplicator’’ without d«|lN“ 
on lo days*^ trial. 

^ No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no 
printer’s ink. The prMuct of 33 years' experience in Duphea®"* 
Price for complete apparatus, size No. x, $7.50, subject to the tiatR 
discount of 33>i per cent., or 05*00 npt. « 

Felix C Oavs Duplicator Co., d.o. Biaa.. 111 John st., nowt*»> 
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Tfce Pennoyer 

(Between Chicago and Milwaukee on C. & N. W. Ry.) 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 

A Health-Resort; A Rest-Cure 

of the highest grade, conducted upon a most liberal scale, and 
affording every facility for tne successful treatment of 
chronic diseases. Beautiful grounds (loo acres) with half mile 
Lake Michigan frontage. 

DEUaHTPUL MILD AUTUMN 

A Perfect System of Hot Water Heating 

For illustrated prospectus address 

N. A. PENNOYER, M.D., MoR. 

Chicago Office, Dr. Pennoyer's honrst 

70 STATE STREET. a to 4 Tuesdays. 

Tbucfhonb Cbntwal 800. 


4 Trains a Day 


Dav ^ 


▼ia tfkm 




mCialiJ Li I<ll l-ViLlH ‘THTOI ft 


ashd C. H. A D. Ry. 

Only 8 Hours 

from 

CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 


BY DAY» Parlor and Dining 
Cars. 

BY NlGHTs Palaco Sloopintf 
and Compartmont Cars 

CHAS. H. ROCKWELLi FRANK J. REED, 

Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt. 

200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 


5 > 


If a man tells you he has a cold, ask 
him what kind of underclothing he 
wears. He will probably say wool. 

Tell him to try Dr. Deimel Under¬ 
wear and you won’t have to ask him how 
his cold is again. 

BookUtt telling all about it, with 
samples of Linen-mesh, mailed free 

TBa Dsimsl l#insn«Msslh Co. 

(Originators of Linen<Mesh) 

Dept. 0. 73—491 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco. Cal., 
Washington, D. C., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., • 
Montreal, Can., - 
London, W. C., Eng., 


• xxz Montgome^ St- 

X3X3 F Strec* 
- 5x0 Fulton St- 

• 220a St. Catherine St« 
83 Strand (C«:il Hotel) 



A phincipalof drawing 

lu H Western city, clial- 
lenKecl to prove lier chiini that 
DlXOxWS PENCILS were best, 
did .so by selecting from a lot 
of pencils wrapped with paper 
to conceal the names, all the 

DIXON’S 

American Graphite 

PENCILS 

She knew them by their 
smoothness, strength, uni¬ 
formity. For draw'lng or gen¬ 
eral or special use. Illustrated 
booklet free. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.. 
Jersey City. N. J. 
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am 


Science devised it 


experience perfected it 
Prudence prescribes it 
Health requires it 

MAXIMUM OF WARMTH 

with MINIMUM OF WEIGHT 

“ Chill December ” has no terrors for 
the wearer of a Jaeger undersuit. 

All Weigh ts for all Wants. 

Catalogue and Samples Free, 

Dr. Jaeger S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 

New York : 306 Fifth Ave.. 157 B*way. 
Brooklyn : 504 Fulton Street. 

Boston : 230-232 Boylston Street. 
Philadelphia : 1510 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago : 82 Sute Street. 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


FOR YOUR DESK 


A few articles of 
stationery needed 
on every desk— 

Stnk prepaid on receipt of price 

I doz. Mephisto Copying Pencils - 55c 

1 doz. A. W. Faber No. 2 Pencils - 50c 

2 doz. Assorted Pens 15c. per gro. - 50c 
Ioo-sheet Bond Tablet, 8 >^xii, 

ruled.aoc 

Automatic Indelible Pocket Pencils loc 
Johan Faber*s Pencil Sharpener - 35c 
16-OZ. Computing Mail Scale - $1.25 

S. D. Childs &, Co. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAt STAINHOS 
140-142 MONROE STREET. CHICAGO 

Send for our eatalofue 0/ office xnpplies. I 


Restilts speak for Themselves 



Never mind about the claims of lira] 
machines, judge by the results—the work 
they do. So judged, 

The No. 2 HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 

which has perfect Alignment, uniform 
Impression, soft, elastic Touch, speed of 
over 200 words a minute, and is durable 
and easily portable, can take the lead 
among Writing Machines. 


The work it turns out is perfect 
in every respect. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


69tH to 70tK 5t«., and Cast River 

Branch Offices in principal cities. 


NCW YORK. N. Y. 

Representatives everywhere. 
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Triscuit As To^st 




Cut It in Half 


and you will see that, un¬ 
like all other collarbuttons. 

The One-Piece 

Krementz 

is double thick. . where 
double strength is needed 
— in the shank. Not a 
weak spot in it. Made of 
one piece only Ham¬ 
mered into graceful shape 
that makes it easy to but¬ 
ton and unbutton 21 mod¬ 
els for ladies and gentle¬ 
men. Gold, silver, or 
rolled plate. Freebooklet, 
••THE STORY OF A 
COLLAR BUTTON.'• 
givesentertaining informa¬ 
tion. Get one for postal. 

KKEMENTZ & CO. 
34 Chestnut St.. Netvark. N. J. 


not use a clean Fountain 
Pen, one that will write and 
write always, without skipping, 
blotting, or scratching? 

The above Fountain Pen is and 
has been sold on its merits all over 
the world for sixteen years, and is 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


SHREDDED VOIAT ” 

Biscuit and Triscuit 

porous foods made from wheat without theuseof fats,yeast or chemicalsofanykind. 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is staple in every well-provisioned 
larder and is the reliance of the thoughtful housekeeper because it 
1 « can be combined with fruits, preserves and vegetables, in making over 
^ 250 varieties of all-course dishes. It stands conspicuously alone as a 

cereal for morning, noon and night. 

I TRISCUIT, the appetizing wafer is so baked by electricity that all 
J the rich, nutty flavor of the Whole Wheat Is retained. There are 
many original ways of serving it in addition to its standard uses as. 
bread, toast and as a successor to crackers. It makes deliciotis 
\ cheese toast and sandwiches, and when dipped in icing is trans- 
^ I formed into healthful sugar wafer. 

/ Place Biscuit and Triscuit in warm oven to renew crispness. 
M “I have been an invalid for three years; have tried the differ- 
ent breakfast foods, but find that Shredded H^hoU Wheat is the 
only food that I do not tire of and the only one which when used 
constantly agrees with me.” Ethel M. Second, Ripley,N.Y. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit 
are sold by all grocers. 


The Natural Food Compan/' 

Quakers of Shredded Whole Wheat Products Niagara Falls, New York 
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The aniveraal Perfume' 
for the Handkerchief * 
Toilet and Bath. 



« Be sure 
youjget the 
genuine. 


Wrray&Lanman's 

FLORIDA WATER. 

Refuse all substitutes. 


Pen Extravagance 


COME writers dip; that's waste- 
iul in a doten ways, and so 
clumsy! Others who use Foun¬ 
tain Pens don’t vet know that 
ink joints under the Anger-grasp 
and other " good old ” features 
are costly enough. Contrast the 
comfort and neatness insured to 
users of the Middle Joint “ Mod¬ 
em” Fountain Pens made and 
^aranteed by A. A. Waterman 
& Co. Look for the “A. A.” 
and the word “Modem” and 
you’ll find the way to tme Pen 
^Economy. 

The most exacting pen user 
can be suited. 


A. A. Waterman & Go. 



ROOK 

IlNo. 048 is 
popular 
the world, 
varieties of 


have them, 
substitute. 


The ESTERBRPOK STEB. PEN COt 

Woritt.C«Micii.N.J. 26JolnStrMl.N.Y. 


22 THAMES ST. 

DCPT. O. 


NEW YORK 


Preserve Your 

Magazines. 


Haye them bonnd in Cloth 
or Leather. It will improve. 
the appearance of your 
Library at a small expendi¬ 
ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- 
equipped job bindery and 
will be pleased to quote 
prices ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The University of Chici^ Press 

Mfs. Dept. Bindery ChicagO 
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TRADE-MAKK. 


ALL HANDS USE 

CARTER’S INK 


TUE 
i^ALTON’S'^ 
1904 

lljCow-Boy:^ 

^girl^ 


"Sequel to the Feocine 
Girl.” 


Copyright. 1903, by 
CnfcAgo & Alton 
Kailway. 


ART CALENDAR 

Four graceful poses from life; figure^ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su¬ 
perior to last year’s calendar. H ighest example 
of lithographic art. 

" THE ONLY WAY " 

to own one of these beautiful' calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to Geo. 
J. Charlton, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, Chicago, III. 

The best railway line between Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. Take the 
“Alton" to the St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904. 
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Photographic Perfectiorv 

is attained by making* your negatives on 

ANSCO: THE NEW DAYLIGHT LOADING FILM 
and your prints on 

CYKO: THE PAPER THAT PRINTS AT NIGHT 
ANS<’0 anil C'VKO liitvi* no j»frr*lij K«<rpinif Qualit/^nd 
lAtitade of Kxpo«urv and I>rv*-lopiinMii. 

Trial Dozen 4x6 CYKO and Developer, 20 cents. 
ANSCO films are inadu* ijnd»'r thf* Ooodwin I'jitvnt 

and aro adapt^-d for Ko<lal,‘«, l.uiri*-<‘r»‘s and all Film Camprai*. 

(’^ KO Manual and ANSCO liooklet rent on a|i{>Ucalion. 

THE ANTHONY <& SCOVILL CO. 

122'124 Fiflh Ave., Now Tork. Atlas Block, Chicago 


» ORCHi:STRj* 

Kr InstrumeDta, Violin^ Flutes, jimiMionna^ Oa^ 
i|a Baojoa, Ac. Lyon dk Healj and **Was£bans”l 
struments are Id use ererywhere and are aM I 
H leading music dealers. Ask for **Dei>L O*’ CalaLi 
m 11 lostrated, mailed/roiu lt*s amooey-esver. 

Bi LYONtHEALY. J8 AdamS l,CM ci|t,I 

IV«rM*BLsfiMtBMlcMMSSb Belli **Bw>ryls^ K—■ a 




Do You WsRt a 
fisBsIns Bartala 
In a PlassY* 


Wi bivi handridi of Uprl|ht Pieaoo retiinnid CroB imtiii 
wkteh aai 4 bo dispoood oi at once. Thoeo pieaoo inrhili 
•lolBWi^ Knoboo, Flacben, SUrllafs ead oShor svoll keoea 
BSboo. Haajr eeonol bo dialiafvlahod from near, yai all an 
offered at a froel mm mm dleeoent UprirM 

M low u $100. Aloo ■■ ■■ beeatiful nrv tp* 

riaiiu »a $m. Bl K ■■ IH Dias.DisooiidDa. 
A macnifleonl in- § HP mP PWP etromeet oA $at 
fttlljr equal Ao aanjr DdOO pleooo. be 

monihly poTBonli aeeoplod. Piolglit to only eboet tb. Yib 
el once for eonplolo list and full pertlenlerm. You eee Bib • 
greaA aarint by meurint your piano from na. Bvery piam «e 
tmmUA as rep r am nA ad. ’*A Pfame Book,** free. Write 

LYON & HEALV 

38 Adama St., CHICAOO. 


Rare Old Violins 

.Lartresland finest collection on tblscootl!^'^ 
Fine catalogue dreei coutalning SO tsc-^^ i 
labels Id c^)lors and Biographies of ai: 
noted makers. List and particulars of r l 
Instruments from CM) to nCLOOO. Mor* 1 
payments may be arrange. Violins sent 1 
seven days examination. Formal Cert^' ^ 
of Qennineneaa with each instrumeot. 

LYON & HEALY, "cJlSS" 


^[Wabash; 


Traveling by Daylight 

ON THK 

WABASH LINE 

Affords all the comforts to 
be had in the moat luxu> 
riout homes or in the best ol 
hotels. Nothing is wanting 
to complete one’s happiness, 
and the days pass only too 
swiftly. 

The Parlor and Obaer* 
vat]on>Cafe Library Car 
features on the Wabash 
trains, together with the 
Free Reclining ( hair Cars 
and Dining Can. have 
become widely known and 
ve^ popular. 

Through Cars are mn 
between St. Louis and Chi¬ 
cago, Kansas City. Omaha. 
New York. Boston, Los 
Angeles. San Frandsco, 
Denver. Portland. Ore., 
Minneapmils and St. Paul; 
between Chicago and Buf¬ 
falo, New York, Boston and 
Montreal; between Kansas 
City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Los Angeles. 

C. 8. CRANE 
Gcn’l Pass’r asd TKL A$Mt. 
ST. LOUIS MO. 
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The Sweetest Toned Music Box Made. 
Changeable Tune Disks Costing the 
same as Sheet Music, and Thousands 
of Tunes to Select from. Fully Guaran¬ 
teed. Send postage for Catalogue and 
love story “A Harmony in Two Flats.** 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY 

255 Wabash Ave., 12 Bast aad St., 

CHICAGO hew YORK 


FIVE 

POINTS 

OF EXCELLENCE. 

Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center 
of the city of your destination ; over 
smooth and level tracks, giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way; through the 
centers of population to the gateways 
of commerce; when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
“Four-Track Series” will be sent free upon rcceip» 
of a two-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Gencial 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 


>fives sleep to the sleepless—rest to the rest¬ 
less—the famous 

OSTERMOOR 

Patent Elastic Felt ^ ^ 

Mattress lu. 

How many people have said “I would give a 
hundred dollars to be able to sleep,” and yet 
they cling to the lumpy, bumpy, unclean hair 
mattress and fear to invest S15 in an Osternmor 
which yields 365 repose-dividends a year, pay¬ 
able every night. These are guaranteed. You 
have experience without expense by our offer of 

30 Nights’ FREE Trial 

Sleep on it thirty nights free and if it is not even all you 
h.^ve hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in 
cl'r.'inliness,durabi iiy and comfort of any $ 50 hair mattress 
ever made, you can get your money back by return mail— 
“no questions asked.” 

3 fMt 6 Inchaa wide, Sg.35 Our Book 

3 fMt wide, 30 Ibe. 10.00 2 ^ Lh 

3 fMt 6 iBchM wide, 11 70 ^ ^ ^ ^ “ 

35 Ibe. ll.fV 

4 fMt wide, 40 Ibe. 13.35 


4 fMt wide, 40 Ibe. 13.35 It contains 96 pages of text 

4 fMt e inchM wide I C AA illustrations of mat- 

45 Ibe ’ tresses, pillows, window-seat 

AUCfeetSlnchMlong. cosy-comer cushions, 

riianTiKi Prenflid ctc.-an encyclopedia 

Express Charges Prepaid. comfort, called “The Test 

of Time.” Maywes^ndi.? 

— - ——Yoornarneon apostal will do. 

Look out I Dealers are trying to sell the “just as good 
kind.’’ Ask to see the name “Ostermoor” and our trade¬ 
mark label, sewn on the end. Show them you can’t and 
won’t be fooled. It’s not Ff/i if it’s not an Ostermoor. 
Mattresses expressed, prepaid by us, same day checx is 
received. 

Ostermoor & Co., 143 Elizabeth St. New York. 

Canadian Ag*“ncy: The Alaska Feather 
and Down Company, Ltd.. Montreal. 
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LEARN 

BoohKeeping 



WOULD YOU LIKE TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS? 

■ ' A knowledge of accounts increases your opportunities a nunarcdfold. 


trols large business enterprises ? A knowledge of accounts increases your opportunities a fiunclrcdfold. Our method excels 
You can learn quickly at your own home without loss of time or money. We guarantee it. No trouble to master bookkeepingnsa 
a bookkeeper teaches it. The author of our works is an expert accountant; he has kept and audited txx>ks for the largest corporaorr 
in the world 

A ^pCAT FRFF “ Mow to succeed In Business’* is the title of an extensire treatise on bookkeeping andbo^fc 

vMLH I Uv/\/I\ I l\LL» It tells of the best system of accounts in the world. It explains how you can make more moo^^ 
better your position in life. It is just the book for b^inners. It is invaluable to bookkeepers ai^ SKXOuntants. To admtKar 
system and other books* we propose to give away 5.000 copies of this book absolutely free. This offer is positively genuine and 
any condition whatever. Simply send your name and address and receive the book without cost. A postal card will bring it. Adds. 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 137 M Schools Bulldlnffs* Rochester* N. Y. 


Diary and Letters 
Wilhelm Muller 

The diary and letters reproduced in this vol¬ 
ume were found by Prof. Max Muller, the 
eminent son of the great poet, among his 
mother’s papers. This book is especially 
valuable because until recently so little was 
known of the personality of Wilhelm Milller. 

Edited by Philip Schuyler Allen* The University of Chicago* and 
James Taft Hatfield, Northwestern University, with explanatory notes 
and a biographical index. Pp. 202* i2mo* cloth ; rtr/, Si.25* postpaid ^1.33. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Pn,ESS 

CKica^o* Illinois 


$100 DENSMORE 

.. t». OrriCIAI. TYPEWRITER .I iK 

ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR 

Design to be used for half page advertisement in magazines, etc. 
Award for this design to be made February i, 1904. 

Facsimile letter from World’s Fair, adopting the Densmore* together with catalogue* etc., 
sent on request. 














Dainty 

Dishes 


fV-Cff-V 


Published by the manufacturers of the world-known 
LIEBIQ ConPANY’S EXTRACT of Beef 
Sent free to any housekeeper who will send her address on a 
postal to Corneille David & Co., 105 Hudson St., New York. 


Photo Lenses 

and Shutters of every 
kind for all purposes; 
Professional, 
Amateur, Process. 

Sold Round the World on all 
Cameras. Catalogue free. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 

New York Chicago Boston 


witH 


A practical device which saves time and temper. Used and 
endorsed by thousands. Nickel, lo cents; Sterling Silver* 
50 cents. Sent on receipt of price. 

ALPHA MPQ. CO.* 151 Milk Street* BOSTON. MASS. 
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MAGAZINES PUBLISHED 

s=== BY— - 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD ^ 

Edited bv President W. R Hakfbk. A popular illustrated 
monthly magazine. Subscription price, $a.oo a year; single 
copies, as cents. Foreign postage. 75 cents. 

The Biblical World is devoted exclusively to bibli¬ 
cal study, and so edited as to afford the greatest aid 
to the busy clergyman, the progressive Sunday- 
school teacher, and the thinking layman. 

THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Edited by The University of Chicago School of Education, 

' John Dxwbv. Director. Gborgb H. Locke, Managing 
^itor. Publish^ monthly, except in July and August. 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies, so cents. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents. 

So well has the School Review served the in¬ 
terests of high-school and academy work that it 
has come to be recognized as the official organ of 
secondary education in the United States. It is 
devoted exclusively to this field, is progressive, 
practical, and helpful, and is indispensable to every 
teacher. 

THE ELSMENTART SCHOOL TEACHER 

Edited by The University of Chicago School of Education, 
John Dewey, Director. Mrs. Ella F. Young. Managing 
^itor.^ Published monthly, except in July and August. 
Subscription price, $1,508 year; single copies, so cents. 
Foreign postage. 50 cents. 

A monthly periodical for teachers, principals, 
and superintendents Each number contains prac¬ 
tical plans for teaching in every grade from the 
kindergarten through the eight grades and the 
pedagogic schools. 

THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 

Edited by John M. Coulter. Published monthly, with illus¬ 
trations. Subscription price, $5.00 a year; single copies, 
50 cenu. Foreign postage, 75 cents. 

The Botanical Gautte is an illustrated monthly 
journal devoted to botany in its widest sense. For 
more than twenty years it has been the American 
journal of botany, containing contributions from 
the leading botanists of America and Europe. 

the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by Albion W. Small. Published bi-monthly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single cop¬ 
ies, 50 cents. Foreign postage. 50 cents. 

The special aim of the American Journal of Soci¬ 
ology IS to show that the “ social problem*’ is both 
many problems and one problem. It has already 
made itself indispensable to Americans who are 
trying to keep informed about the general tenden¬ 
cies in the rapidly changing field of sociology. 

THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 

Edited by T C. Chamberlw Published semi-quarterly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single 
copies, 50 cents. Foreign postage, 75 cents. 


Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied 
sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range 
of subjects. Adapted to young geologists, advaacd 
students, and teachers. 

THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 

Edited by George E. Hale and Edwin,B. Frost. PobGdi^ 
monthly, except in February and August, with flloBs 
tions. Subscription price, $4.00 a jrear; single oopia 
SO cents. Foreign postage, 75 cents. 

An international review of spectroscopy and a 
tronomical physics. Invaluable to all who are is* 
terested in astronomy and astrophysics. 

THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL SCONOHT 

Edited by J. Laurence Laugmum. Published qaaneij, 
Subamption price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $loix 
Foreign posuge, 50 cents. 

This publication promotes the scientific treatment 
of problems in practical economics, and also con- 
tains contributions on topics of theoretical and 
speculative interest. 

THE ANBKICAX JOUKRAX OF TH10L06T 

Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the Universiw of Chicata 
Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3-oo * 
single copies, $1.00. Foreign postage, 50 cents. 

The only journal in the world so catholic in itt 
scope as to cover the entire field of modem inyesti* , 
gation and research in all the different lines of | 
theological thought represented by special fields and 
particular schools. 

TRX AMXRICAX JOUSNAX OF SEWTIC 
XAXOUAOBS AND XITBKATUSXS 

Edll«l by PiesidenI Wiixiah R, HABrsib Poblifbed qnumb 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 
Foreign postage, 35 cents. 

The object of this journal is to encourage the 
study of the Semitic languages and literatures, to 
famish information concerning the work of Semitic 
students at home and abroad, and to act as a mediao 
for the publication of scientific contributions in those 
departments. Articles are published in Gcnntt 
French, and Latin, as well as in English. | 

MODERN PHIX0L06T | 

Editors; Philip S Allen, Managing Editor; ^’f*®***^ , 
Carpenter, Camillo VON Klbnzb. Published quan^* 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single cc^ic*» 

Foreign postage, 50 cents. 

Modern Philology is devoted entirely to rescarc 

in Modern Languages and Literatures. First num¬ 
ber appeared in June, 1903. 

THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 

Edited by the Recorder of the University. Published roontWy- 
Yearly subscription, $1.00; single copies 10 cents. 

The University Record is the official monthly 
lication of the University of Chicago. 


SAMPLE CX)PIES FREE ON REQUEST. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILL 







Good Work 

and lots of it, today and every day', 
when you use the 

Remington. 


Remington Typewriter Company, 327 Broadway, New York. 



Bor C[|)ri 0 tma 6 3^lcturc0 

ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more; J20 for $i.oo. Postpaid 



Sead 25 cents for 

9$ Art Suitjcct?., or 
35 Madonnas, or 
85 On Life of Christ, or 
85 Landscaptes, or 
85 Oo^fs, Kittens, etc., or 
25 Authors and Poets, or 
25 Fur Children 

Fach set in a portfolio, or 
13 Pictures in Colors, or 
Art Uo4>kU*t. Madonnas. 

or SO cents tor 

50 PeTT>' Pictures, assorted, 01 
85 Pictures in Colors. Birds,etc.,or 
II Perry Pictures, Fxtra SUc. or 
Portfolio 25 Pictures, Xew 
York Edition. 7x9. Gems 
of Art. ♦ Order to-day. 
[Sistine Madonna. The onc-cenl 
pictures arc 6 to 10 times this size.] 


Send SO cents for 

These 11 Extra Size, zox la. 
Sistine .Ma<ionna 
Holy Night 
Feeding Her Birds 
Shepherdess 
Baby Stuart 
Horse Fair 
Angel Heads 
Christmas Chimes 
Pharaoh’s Horses 
Christ and Doctors 
Sir Galahad (Call it set 100) 

Or thMM Mid 12 othen for $1.00 
Or II Matlonnas. 

Or II for Children 
Or II of Animals 

for 00 eenU 


Send $L00 tor 

50 New York Edition, or 
efnristmas Set, No. 8, 120pictures, 
e's X 8. all In the new Boston 
Edition, no two alike, or 
lao Perry Pictures, your own se¬ 
lection from 2,000 subjects. 
Or The Perry Magazine. 

or $t,^ tor 

The Perry M.agazinc and 
50 New York Edition, or 
50 Pictures In Colopi — to new 
subscribers only, limited time. 

Send three two-cent 
stamps for Catalogue of 
1,000 miniature illustra¬ 
tions and two pictures. 

Golf! Medal, Paris Exptisilion. 
Highest Award, Buffalo. 


[Sistine Madonna. The onc ceni These3 SetS tor $1.40 Gold Medal, Paris Expt^sillon. 

pictures arc 6 to 10 times this size.] Batisfoctloil fliarailtssd Highest Award, Buffalo. 

THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Boicso, Malden, Mass. 

Tremont Temple, BOSTON Send all .Mail Orders to Malden Office 146 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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PabstExiiaKi 

Calendar for 1904. 

Maud Humphrey, the celebrated 
painter of babies, conceived this bewiti- 
ful and interesting subject, wherein 
are most artistically and winsomely 
grouped Babies of every Land and Clime. 

In this Calendar the types and national 
characteristics are reproduced with great 
care and fidelity; in both dress and 
features are shown all the delicate col¬ 
oring and artistic effects so charming in 
the original painting. 

The illustration herewith gives but a 
faint idea of the beauty and cuteness 
of the Calendar itself. This Calendar 
will delight every recipient. It makes 
a rich and decorative Art Panel, sire 
10x30 inches, ready for hanging. 

The edition is limited ; order early. 
Sent to any address on receipt of 10 
cents in coin or stamps. It is worti . 
more in any art collection or home. 

Mendon this nxafsjri&e. 

Pabst Extract Department 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


rabst Extract 






The great tonic for tired, nervous, dya- 
’x I peptic and run-down conditions, is often 
j imitated. Insist upon the genuine, which 
you can get at all druggists. ^ 
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An honest, undisguised soap with its own clean, 
wholesome scent, indicating its true antiseptic 
qualities. It is more than soap, yet costs no more, 
and does more. Lifebuoy Soap gives double pro= 
tection, for it adds to the cleansing value of fine 
soap a sure power to destroy germs of infectious 
disease, so that the woodwork and floors, the 
family washing, the toilet and bath, take on 
new antiseptic and health-promoting features. 

THE SOAP THAT SAVES 
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CENTS THE CAKE AT DEALERS 











Buffalo 

No Remedy of Ordinary Merit Could Ever Have Reoeived 
Indorsations from Men Like These. 


In Bright’s Dlisats 
Aibuminuria 
and 

Post-Seariatinal 

Nephritis. 


In Renai Caicuii, C 
Stone in the J 

Biadder and ^ 

Infiammation of I 
the Biadder. L 


Alfred L. Loomis, M, D., former ProJ. Pathology and 
the Practice of Medicine in the Medical Dept, of the University 

of New York, 

Wm, A. Hammond, M. D., Surgeon-General {retired) 
U. S. Army, and former Prof of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System in the University of New York. 

Geo. Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., Doctor of Medi¬ 
cine of the Faculty of Paris, and former Prof, of Surgery in 
Baltimore Medical College, 

Wm. B. Towles, M. D., former Prof, of Anatomy and 
Materia Medtca in the Medical Dept, of the University of Va. 

H. Pratt, A. M., M. D., LL.D., Prof Orificial 
Surgery to the Chicago Homoepathic Hospital. 

C. W. P. Brock, M. D., Ex-Pres. National Assn, Pail- 
way Surgeons and Member Medical Society of I'a. 

J. T. Davidson, M. D., Ex-Prcs. New Orleans Surgical 
and Medical Assn. 


Dr. A. Gabriel Pouchet, Prof, of Pharmacology and 
Materia Medica of the faculty of Medicine of Paris. 

J. T. LeBlanchard, M. D., Prof of Montreal Clinic, 
SM., SN., V. U. 

James K. Crook, A. M., M. D., Prof Clinical Medicine 
and Clinical Diagnosis, New York Post-Graduate Medical School. 

Jos. Holt, M. D., Ex-President of the Louisiana State 
Board of Health, etc. 


^ Robert Bartholow, M. D., M. A., LL.D., Prof.Materia 

Medica and General Therapeutics, Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. 


in Gout, 

Rheumatism and 
Uric Acid 
Conditions. 


James L. Cabell, M. D., A. M., LL.D., Prof 
of Physiology and Surgery in the Medical Dept, of the Uni¬ 
versity of \'a., and Pres, of the National Board of Health. 

Horatio C. Wood, M. D., former Prof, of Materia 
Medica, etc., in the Medical Dept, of the University of Pa. 

Chas. B. Nancrede, M- D., Prof of Surgery, Medical 
Dept, of the University of Michigan. 


Dr. John T. Metcalf, New York, Emeritus Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 

A. Alexander Smith, M. D.,/Vt>/. ot Practice of DIedicine 
^ and Clinical Medicine, Bellevue Medical College, N. Y. 


RlIKmi/l LPflllA IWn'ia general drug and mineral water trade, 

waa-nw a^aanin RfUUI Voluminous medical testimony mailed. 

PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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Look at the Trade-Mark 



TftADL-r/A-N ^ 

OK xvisT GEirninE paceagz or 

The Finest 

CocoasChocolate 

In the World. Wade only by 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, WASS. 


40 HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


WEBER 

PIANOi 


For more than half a cent-: 
characterized by a distinct¬ 
ive tone-quality — 
rich, pure, and 
sympathetic. 

Endorsed 

by leading musicians 


b»4, Weber Piano Compam 

Fifth Ave., Cor. Sixteenth St., New York 
2^ Wabash Ave., Chicago 

C.ilaloguc mailed upon request 


THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is HAND 
SAPOLIO. The only soap that makes every pore respond, 
and energizes the whole body. It is a summer necessity 
to every man, woman and child who would be daintily 
clean. Keeps you fresh and sweet as a sea breeze ; pre¬ 
vents sunburn and roughness. Make the test yourself. 


AID THE NATURAL CHANGES of the skin by 
using HAND SAPOLIO, and you will gain, or retain, a 
natural beauty that no cosmetics can produce. It is the 
“Dainty Woman’s Friend.” Can you afford to be with¬ 
out it? Don’t infer. Try it! 


V A have been established over 50 YEAR3. By oar syJ - 

I Ql payments every family in moderate circumstances ca: 

A J| aTlI ^ \ J ^ VOSE piano. We take old instruments id excHsaT' 
deliver the new piano in your home free of 
Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 

V05B & 50N5 PIANO CO.. 160 Boylston ^.. Boston, riasj 

_ _ ■,-J^ioi ti^ yU.Oi3gIe_ 
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